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The Passport 


OQ COLD EVENING IN NOVEMBER 1935 A 
young man was walking, slowly and with 
steps unsteady with fatigue, along the arcade 
which surrounds the market-place uf the Czech 
frontier town of Kumerau. Now and then he 
stopped and looked round him. There was no 
one in sight. It was nearly dark, for the shops 
all seemed to be closed, though it was scarcely 
past seven. 

Just at the turn of the arcade a dim patch of 
light fell across the way. The young man found 
himself looking into the entrance of a small hotel. 
He went in. It was a mean establishment, and 
had nothing resembling a reception room. There 
was a high desk with a key-rack behind it, and to 
one side a flight of carpetless stairs. An unshaded 
electric bulb dispensed a spasmodic light ; some- 
thing seemed to have gone wrong, that late- 
autumn evening, with the Kumerau electricity 
works. 

He called out in a husky voice that seemed 
hoarse with exertion: ‘‘ Hullo!’’ No one came, 
so he pulled a moth-eaten plush bell-rope. At 
that a door, not quite lofty enough for a grown 
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opened behind the desk, and a 
appeared. Wiping his mouth, 
friendly tones what his visitor 


person to pass, 
squat, obese man 
he inquired in un 
wanted. 

‘¢ A room for the night.” 

The landlord pushed over to the stranger the 
usual registration form. ‘‘ You want your luggage 
fetched from the station ?”’ 

‘‘ There’s no need. Ican pay in advance if you 
prefer, but I’ve only German money.”’ 

‘“‘ Five marks, bed and breakfast. I shall want 
your passport.”’ 

As the visitor wrote down the required par- 
ticulars on the form, the landlord looked him up 
and down. He was well dressed, though not 
warmly enough for a mountainous district at this 
time of year. Muddy water oozed from his shoes, 
which were of excellent quality but by no means 
new, and formed two puddles on the floor. 
Evidently the young man had come down in his 
town clothes from the near-by Erzgebirge, where 
the snow had been lying for several days. His 
hand, as he filled in the form, was shaking with 
cold. 

‘‘ Second floor, number eight.”” The landlord 
jerked his flabby chin towards the stairs. He 
made no move to accompany his guest. ‘ And 
don’t forget your passport!” he called, but the 
stranger was already on the first floor and prob- 
ably out of earshot. 

The fat man took the registration form to the 
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little back room where his wife was at supper. 
The place was overheated and smelt of hot sausage 
and potato-salad. Besidethe apoplecticinnkeeper, 
his wife looked thin and meagre, a mouse-like 
creature, evidently the older of the two. 

‘‘ Well ?”’ she inquired, with her mouth full. 

‘* Another of these Jews. Looks suspicious ! ”’ 
And he read aloud: ‘‘ ‘ Ludwig Camburg, born 
1908, writer on art subjects.’ I know all about 
that.” 

Indeed he did. Here in the Erzgebirge, it was 
no easy matter to close the paths across the German 
frontier, and so there was a constant trickle of 
fugitives, alone or in little groups, into the terri- 
tory of the neighbouring republic, where they 
hoped to find the protection of an understanding 
and humane Government. The arcade round this 
market-square had heard many a deep sigh of 
relief. But in this part the German-speaking 
border folk, suffering from economic depression 
and swayed by red-hot agitators, were full of 
vague sympathy for the new conditions in the 
Reich. Paradise lay across the frontier, there 
was no doubt about it. The landlord of the 
‘“ Morning Star ’’ had himself once been involved 
in a sinister incident : two bold fellows in sporting 
suits had attempted to drag a third, who was 
much less bold and even looked a little doped, 
into a magnificent Mercedes car. It had happened 
at 3 A.M. just outside this hostelry in the arcade. 
No one could have expected two Czech policemen 
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to bob up at this particular spot and at such 


an hour. 
For eight weeks thereafter the ‘ Morning 


Star ’’ was closed. And now Herr Stohanzl had 
to content himself with charging double prices 
to suspicious-looking travellers. 

Room 8 was an inhospitable little den, five 
yards long by two broad, after the style of a prison 
cell. The furniture, too, called up the same picture 
if one had such memories in one’s mind. 

The visitor nodded to himself, as though he had 
expected nothing different, and took off his over- 
coat. His teeth began to chatter with cold. 
There was a small iron stove in the room. He 
looked round for a bell. But suddenly the door 
was unceremoniously opened. 

‘I asked you for your passport.’’ The land- 
lord was out of breath from climbing the stairs. 

‘* Have I got to show it ?”’ 

‘* Police regulations. You can have it back 
in an hour, zf it’s in order.”’ 

Reluctantly the young man produced it. 
“" Listen, this room is like the North Pole. Let 
me have a fire.”’ 

“What, at this time of night? The boots 
will be gone to bed.” 

‘* What time do you tuck your boots up for the 
night ? Most amiable of you, I’m sure, but not 
very convenient for your guests.” 

Herr Stohanzl made no reply ; nor did he 
smile, though for this his podgy face was physic- 
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ally ill-suited. He went off with the passport. 

The stranger sat down on the bed. It yielded 
with surprising softness and pliancy. Incapable 
of making decisions, he closed his eyes. His lean, 
brown-complexioned face, unshaven since yester- 
day if not the day before, looked sick with exhaus- 
tion. The unshaded light close to the ceiling— 
this type of illuminant seemed a speciality of the 
house—flickered unceasingly, and the flickering 
caused a pain inside his eyelids. 

There was a tap on the door. He did not 
answer. On the shabby strip of carpet at his 
feet two fresh pools of thawed snow were already 
forming. 

The door was cautiously opened and the land- 
lord appeared. He was transformed ; his bloated 
figure was bent double in obsequious respect. 
Behind him his grey spouse could be seen, her 
bony arms piled high with fuel. 

Herr Stohanzl moved towards the bed, the 
passport held out in front of him like some 
treasure that a touch might defile. ‘‘ I beg your 
gracious pardon, your Highness,’’ he began. 
‘“ How could I possibly know that your High- 
ness " 

“Light that fire! ’’ said the young man. 
‘I’m blue with cold.’’ 

“If your Highness would prefer a larger 
room.... Your Highness has only to speak.’’ 

‘* Enough of this nonsense ! ’’ cried his visitor, 
irritably, and tossed the miraculous passport on 
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to the bed behind him. He had risen and was 
stamping up and down the room. His teeth had 
stopped chattering. The landlord's wife “was 
standing by the stove. She was steadying the pile 
of wood and paper with her chin, and staring at 
him in stupid ecstasy. 

Her husband knelt down, stuffed the crackling 
fuel into the stove and set it alight. His huge 
behind, threatening to burst the seams, his ele- 
phantine back, stretching the mesh of his brown 
knitted cardigan, seemed to be begging plaintively 
for pardon. 

As he paced the room, the young man thrust 
his hand under his waistcoat. His shirt felt hard 
and moist. 

‘Listen,’ hebegan. Herr Stohanzl dropped his 
fire-lighting materials, and got on his feet. ‘‘Make 
me some tea. Make it strong. And bring some 
rum or arrack or something of the sort. And I want 
a nightshirt—but I suppose the shops are shut.” 

‘* Leave that to me, your Highness. I'll go 
to the back door. Will your Highness kindly tell 
me what sized neck ? ”’ 

‘Fifteen and a half. And a toothbrush, if 
you can get one, and a piece of soap.”’ 

‘Certainly, your Highness. I'll get them. 
Ill get them, your Highness.”” He wallowed in 
the title, insatiable. ‘‘ No doubt your Highness 
lost his way while hunting,”’ he added audaci- 
ously, recalling perhaps a story of the Emperor 
Maximilian, which he had had to learn by heart 
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from his elementary-school reading book in the 
old Habsburg days. 

‘‘ Hunting ?’’ repeated the young man. “In 
a way, yes.” 

Fifteen minutes later, as he was undressing, 
his numb fingers broke a thin gold chain that he 
wore round his neck, and a heavy object fell on 
to the shabby strip of carpet. He looked down 
at it in dismay, picked it up and placed it on the 
bedside table, by the tea-tray. As he sipped the 
hot insipid drink, he squinted down at the green 
object. It was flat, like an amulet or medallion, 
and, putting down his cup, he took it in his hands. 
It seemed to hold his attention, though, as he had 
worn it round his neck, it must have been familiar 
to him. But perhaps that was the very reason 
why it was unfamiliar. 

Actually, he had worn that medallion or amu- 
let since his tenth birthday, uninterruptedly, 
for seventeen years, even in his bath. And 
today of all days, in this of all places, the short 
gold chain had snapped and the thing had fallen 
to the ground. He could not help thinking it 
odd. A little shudder ran through him, and it 
was not from the cold. 

He slipped into bed and burnt his foot on a 
metal hot-water bottle that had been put in 
unobserved. Then a sense of well-being stole 
over him, a feeling of safety and security—it was 
unseemly, it made him ashamed, but he sur- 
rendered to it. A sweet, aching tiredness tingled 
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through his limbs. The light-switch was within 
reach above the bed. After all, this was really 
quite a comfortable inn. And it was in. the 
Czecho-Slovak republic. 

But, instead of reaching for the switch, his 
right hand went out for the amulet again. He 
looked at it as though he had never seen it before. 
And it was well worth looking at. 

It was a wonderful flat emerald of rare size. 
It had been very skilfully cut to the form of an 
escutcheon. The coat of arms had been engraved 
in the rich shining green stone and there was a 
royal crown in gold above it. It had seven golden 
towers and each tower had a tiny door of sapphire. 
It was an heirloom of the Portuguese branch of his 
family. 

With that emerald of Maria da Gloria in his 
hand he fell asleep. The unshaded electric bulb 
shone and flickered throughout the night. The 
Kumerau electricity works seemed to go from bad 
to worse. But he slept like a dead man, or like a 
man delivered from death. 


PART I 


Prince Ludwig 


1 


UDWIG, PRINCE OF SAXE-CAMBURG, WAS NOT 
quite ten years old when his father, the reign- 
ing duke, slipped from his throne with the rest 
of the German dukes, grand-dukes and kings. 
Ludwig clearly remembered the day. He was 
standing with his tutor and his brother August, 
who was two years his senior, on a side balcony 
of the castle when the delegation of the new 
republican Government appeared at 11 A.M., as 
announced. They came on foot, three men in 
silk hats and dark overcoats, two of them slim and 
remarkably tall, and between them a short, stout 
man. They vanished through the central door- 
way. 

The tutor asked the princes to go back into the 
room, for the November day was inclement. But 
Ludwig declared he must see the delegation leave, 
and stayed behind, alone on the balcony. He had 
not long to wait. The act of abdication took 
barely ten minutes. Then the three men were 
walking back with an air of embarrassment across 
the deserted square. Presently they stopped. 
The one in the middle began to rammage in his 


attaché-case, as though he were afraid he had lost 
i1 B 
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or forgotten something ; then he brought out a 
paper, unfolded it, and all three looked at it, 
with their heads close together. It was clear to 
the ten-year-old prince on the balcony that this 
was the signed document of abdication. 

Luncheon was at 12-30 as usual. Ludwig 
was in a state of tension as to what his father 
would have to say of the event of the morning. 
His father said nothing. The momentous act 
was ignored. Duke Philipp seemed as calm as 
ever, and distributed at rare intervals a few of his 
frosty witticisms. His family had ruled for over 
a thousand years; this attempt to make him 
barter his rank for a scrap of paper was too absurd 
to be worth mentioning. But there was one 
brief mention of it at the end of the meal. As 
the duke rose from the table, he kissed his wife’s 
hand and held it a moment longer than usual. 
The corners of his mouth drooped. ‘* Written 
on a typewriter, Beatrix,’’ he said. That was 
all. But the duchess burst into tears, as though 
this were the cue she had been waiting for. 

Anna Beatrix was a Portuguese Braganza, very 
pious, very still, whose health had been weak from 
her marriage day. Her voice—she preferred 
French to German and spoke it more fluently— 
was plaintive and bleached ; it was a white voice. 

Ludwig’s tenth birthday fell a few weeks after 
the abdication. The tradition was that on that 
day he should become a lieutenant in the Saxe- 
Camburg regiment of infantry. A small uni- 
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form with the facings of the Guards had been 
made for him and was all ready. The ceremony 
was cancelled. But, to make up for it, his mother 
hung round his neck that morning, after the service 
in the Church of St. Anne, the emerald of Maria 
da Gloria. She kissed him through her tears. 
Ludwig was her favourite son. 

Otherwise things went on much as before. 
The parliament of the little duchy had a so-called 
Socialist majority, which ruled, almost from the 
beginning, with a bad conscience. Economically 
there was little change and socially none at all. 
The condition of the workers in the industrial 
districts of the duchy—toys and glassware were 
the main productions—remained as before, and 
so did that of the former ruling family. The 
Socialist Diet awarded it compensation of almost 
staggering dimensions, anxious to preserve the 
splendour of the ancient house of which they 
were proud. The court with its modest cere- 
monial remained ; even the two green and white 
sentry-boxes at the main entrance to the castle 
remained as before, though they were no longer 
occupied. Not without regret did the new Presi- 
dent, the stout little man who with the two tall 
ones had formed the delegation, in private life a 
prosperous ironmonger, take down the sign of his 
appointment as purveyor tothe RoyalFamily. But 
he was the only tradesman to doso. There were 
even new appointments of purveyors to the court, 
and everyone thought it quite right and proper. 
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Prince Ludwig’s education was still in the 
hands of his tutor, Dr. Steiger, a philologist and 
historian of parts, though his brother August was 
now a pupil in the top class of the local gymnasium, 
or grammar school. Dr. Steiger was a quiet, 
well-groomed man in the thirties, with big, 
rather prominent eyes, brown and gentle, and a 
charming voice. He had lost his left hand 
through a piece of shrapnel in the first year of 
the war. His monarchist convictions were deep 
and passionate and bore the specific Camburg 
stamp. He had published several works on the 
ducal lines of the House of Saxony, and there was 
probably no one in the world so deeply versed in 
the complex intricacies of its history. Long dead 
and forgotten branches, Saxe-Merseburg, Saxe- 
Rémhild, Saxe-Teschen, Saxe-Barby, led a plastic 
and colourful life in his brain, and in his alone. 
They were all Wettins ; the world bore the name 
of Wettin for Dr. Steiger. 

But it was not simply abstract genealogy and 
heraldry. The subject inflamed him. He 
dreamed ; he may even have planned. Why 
should not this princely house form the inter- 
secting point of European history just as well as 
the Habsburgs or the Zollerns? Camburg was 
older. Camburg was older than them all. 
Nearly a thousand years ago Dietrich, an ancestor 
of Prince Ludwig, had fallen in Calabria, fighting 
for Kaiser Otto IT against the Saracens. And, as 
Dr. Steiger knew, Dietrich was by no means the 
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first of the line that culminated in his pupil. 

In the nineteenth century Camburg’s near 
kinsmen, the Coburgs, had set their sons success- 
ively on the thrones of Belgium, England, Portu- 
gal and Bulgaria. Dr. Steiger seldom spoke of 
this. But he thought about it. Perhaps he was 
jealous of Coburg. 

For the house he served seemed to him more 
splendidly destined for such a part. The Cam- 
burgs, though lords of a predominantly Protestant 
people, had returned to the ancient Church two 
hundred years ago, owing to some dynastic arrange- 
ment. Their Catholicism had always been some- 
what external. Duke Philipp, for instance, was 
quite indifferent in matters of religion, but as one 
of the comparatively few princely Catholic families, 
they had become related by marriage with the 
Habsburgs, with the houses of Sicily and Savoy. 
At the same time they had been kinsmen of 
Sweden and the house of Orange since the 
Reformation. 

Steiger looked with emotion at his young 
prince, that delicate vessel for so much of the 
illustrious blood of Europe. There was nothing 
matter-of-fact in his association with him. Under 
the dark skin of his temples Steiger saw the blood 
pulsing in his veins, and it was the blood of Maria 
Theresa and William the Silent. 

He often guided their walks together towards 
the ancient castle near-by, which was the original 
family seat. Nothing remained of it but a single 
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tower, a rough primitive structure, which, un- 
fortunately, had recently been repaired so that 
one could ascend it. There was always a good 
deal of sandwich-paper lying about at the top. 
But sandwich-paper or no, the old tower seemed 
to Dr. Otto Steiger better worthy of veneration 
than Buckingham Palace or the castles of Laeken 
and Lisbon. 

When Ludwig was fifteen he lost his mother. 
Her faint light flickered out without pain. All 
day long Ludwig would sit and hold a moist hot 
hand that was no broader than another person’s 
three fingers. The whole suite reeked of incense. 
Duke Philipp came in at proper intervals, kissed 
his wife’s forehead and inquired about her wishes. 
And always he found his second son at her bedside. 
The crown prince came seldom and never for more 
than a moment ; the atmosphere of sickness and 
death was repugnant to the coarse egoism of his 
nature. The day before the end, Ludwig found 
his brother in a ground-floor room, playing 
billiards with a gentleman of the chamber. The 
latter blushed, but August sprawled across the 
side of the table, taking aim for a difficult shot. 
Ludwig waited till the stroke had missed and his 
brother was on his feet again, then he looked him 
up and down and said with disgust in his voice : 
“‘ What a beast you are, August!’’ Then he 
went his way. 

Royalties gathered for the funeral from all over 
Europe. Crown princes of several ruling houses 
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arrived with quite a lot of pretenders. There 
were representatives of Braganza, Bourbon, Or- 
leans, Modena, Este, all the submerged history of 
a continent ; nobles with outlandish names, 
Dentici-Frasso, Vallabriga y Chinchon. There 
were gentlemen who bared their heads every time 
they uttered the words: ‘‘ Feu mon grandpere.”’ 
And others who were accustomed to have the door- 
handles wiped when a Protestant had paid them 
a visit. There were uniforms no longer recog- 
nised in any country on earth, decorations and 
insignia with which no one had been lawfully 
invested since 1868. The ghostly splendour of 
St. Anne’s Church was so overwhelming that there 
was no room for mourning. Only Ludwig, whose 
face was quite swollen with weeping, need make 
no effort to recall that there on the catafalque was 
the slim body of his mother. 

Immediately after the ceremony he allowed 
Steiger to lead him back to his apartments, two 
rooms in the east wing of the castle, which looked 
out upon the park. It was June, and the weather 
was gracious. Ludwig leaned out of the window. 
Straight in front of him stood an old maple. A 
woodpecker with a bright red crest was hammer- 
ing with all its strength at the bark, and after 
every two strokes it shot out its pointed tongue 
to fetch out the insects. 

‘* Won't it damage the tree ?”’ asked Ludwig. 

‘* No,”’ said Steiger, who was standing behind 
him. ‘‘ A woodpecker never goes for the sound 
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parts. The old maple is rotten.” 

“T see.” Ludwig wanted to say the words, 
but all he could utter was a groan. He threw 
himself into a chair and cried unrestrainedly, his 
face in his hands, his whole body shaken with sobs. 

For a while his tutor watched him anxiously. 
Then he put his uninjured arm round the prince's 
quivering shoulders. “‘ Ludwig, you are making 


yourself ill. Keep your poise. It will help you.” 
‘*T don’t want poise! I[hateit. Anyone can 


pull a solemn face when he feels nothing. Those 
gentry, with their poise and their red and green 
jackets—I wanted to spit on them. My mother 
never had enough love, and that’s what killed 
her |” 

‘* But you know quite well——”’ 

“Yes. I know well enough. Believe me, 
doctor, illness is just an excuse.” 

‘An excuse ?”’ repeated Steiger, shaking his 
head. 

** A screen to hide the exhausted soul when life 
is no longer worth living.” 

‘Come! ”’ said Steiger. ‘‘ You must think of 
other things.” 

His voice faltered ; he was himself on the 
verge of tears. One could see that he loved his 
pupil passionately. This monarchist saw in the 
slight, handsome boy, with his great gifts, some- 
thing one could hardly find elsewhere on earth : 
atrue prince. He had himself examined narrowly 
and critically the funeral guests of whom Ludwig 
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spoke with so little respect. With two or three 
exceptions, he had thought them unmitigatedly 
vulgar. He thought the crown prince vulgar too. 
The duke himself was by no means vulgar, but 
resigned and anaemic, no object for affection. 
Ludwig was that and more. 

‘What do you advise me to think of ?  Bil- 
liards perhaps, like my brother? What is he 
doing now ?”’ 

‘‘ His Highness is escorting the guests to the 
station. It was good of his Highness to under- 
take that duty.” 

‘* Don’t drive me to desperation, Steiger, with 
all this formalism. His Highness! What an 
expression for him!’ But the outburst had 
eased his mind. ‘‘ What am I to think of?” 
he asked more calmly. 

Steiger drew up a chair, sat down and took his 
pupil’s hand. ‘“‘ Did you notice that your mother’s 
coffin was placed next to the sarcophagus of the 
kaiser ? ”’ 

“What of it?” asked Ludwig. His voice 
sounded raw. 

“What of it?” repeated Steiger with soft 
reproach, and looked into his pupil’s eyes. 

There was indeed a German kaiser buried in 
the crypt of St. Anne’s ; he dated from the four- 
teenth century, and admittedly his reign had been 
short and stormy. 

Ludwig suddenly flushed and rose to his feet. 

‘“How can a man like you pursue such 
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dreams ?’’ he asked in embarrassment. 

‘“Not far from here,’’ answered Steiger, 
earnestly, ‘‘ there was once a simple man, a 
country doctor, who had dreams like mine. He 
turned them into actions. He led your High- 
ness’s kinsmen of Coburg to four kingly thrones.”’ 

‘¢ T know you often think of that Dr. Stockmar. 
But that was a hundred years ago. Those times 
are past.” 

‘* And may I ask you why, Prince? Do you 
think this German republic will last for ever—a 
republic that scarcely dare call itself by name, a 
republic without courage, without glamour, with- 
out any real will for justice. The audiences at 
public meetings hiss when the republic is men- 
tioned. What is to come after it ?”’ 


‘“‘ Not a Camburg kaiser.”’ 
‘Why not ? German kaisers have borne the 


name of Nassau, Luxemburg, Pfalz. Were those 
better names? Why not a kaiser from a family 
beside which those compromising Hohenzollerns 
are parvenus? Don’t think me unfeeling, Lud- 
wig, if I remind you again of the crypt. That 
niche in the vault has been empty for five hundred 
years. It is not, and shall not be, mere chance 
that your mother’s coffin lies side by side with the 
kaiser’s.”’ 
2 


In the west wing of the castle, on the second 
floor, were the ‘‘Chambers of Johann the 
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Believer,’’ three rooms with seventeenth-century 
decorations. They contained the duke’s collec- 
tion of coins. All his gold and silver treasures 
were here exposed on dark-green velvet in long 
mahogany cases. 

The first two rooms were entirely devoted to a 
collection which covered the history of Saxony. 
On these beautifully preserved specimens Johann 
Friedrich glinted beside Johann Georg, Adolf 
Wilhelm beside Franz Josias, Ernst beside Ernst. 
The collection was practically complete. Duke 
Philipp had begun it ; it was entirely his work, 
his pride, and practically his only hobby. 

Normally he was a difficult man to entertain. 
Like all his fellow-princelings he subsidised a 
court theatre and a court orchestra. But he 
rarely showed himself, and only at such times as 
public ceremony demanded it, in the right-hand 
proscenium box with its purple hangings. The 
desire to build, which was probably in his blood, 
must have been repressed by the constitutional 
control of his finances. Hunting and shooting, 
traditional amusements of bored princes, for which 
the extensive forests of his land afforded rich 
Opportunity, had never attracted him; he was 
surprised to see this passion flame up anew in his 
elder son. As anumismatist he had a niche of his 
own and enjoyed a reputation among connoisseurs. 
Presumably it had given him pleasure at first to 
see his kinsmen and ancestors displayed side by side 
in noble metal. But this feeling had gradually 
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deepened to a genuine knowledge and ardour. 
He spent more time in the Chambers of Johann 
the Believer than in his study. 

Just as he had reached the point when. his 
Saxon collection left little scope for further effort, 
a journey to Italy introduced him to the collec- 
tions of Turin and Naples. And here, at the 
right moment, a new ambition took hold of 
him, and the dukes and electors, now almost com- 
plete, retired to the background. The third and 
smallest room was dedicated to this new passion. 

Here was assembled a collection of ancient 
Greek coins, not numerous but rare. Eacli had 
been won in the conflicts of London and Paris 
auction rooms; some of the prices paid had 
caused much head-shaking in the ducal exchequer. 
Wetzlar, the antique-dealer from Frankfort, who 
had negotiated the purchases, was not popular 
among the treasury officials. But Duke Philipp 
owed it to him that his cabinet of Greek coins 
could be mentioned beside the great European 
collections. 

His passion was all the more concentrated and 
intense because it was unshared. No one in his 
court or his capital knew anything of Greek 
numismatics. The professor of classical history 
at the state university, a diffident and unattrac- 
tive old man, saw in these gold and silver pieces 
nothing but an aid to historical research ; he had 
no eye for their charm and beauty. Twice he 
was invited to court and then no more. The 
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duke could speak of his treasures only with 
Jacques Wetzlar himself, who did not come un- 
summoned, and it would not have been seemly 
to summon him too often. When he came, the 
duke spent many hours with him in that third 
room, and no one was allowed to disturb them. 
For days after such a visit the Duke would be in 
excellent spirits. 

The goal his ambition had set itself was not 
modest. He despised the easily obtainable coins 
of the later period, issued by Hellenistic kings and 
under Roman rule. His earliest specimens were 
crude, primitive pieces, dating from the sixth 
or seventh century B.C., struck from gold washed 
from the sand of Lydian rivers: the oldest were 
still oval or spherical, the next flat but unsym- 
metrical, with a design only on one side, and no 
inscription, so that they were distinguishable only 
by the emblem of the country or the town, the 
tortoise of Aegina, the Boeotian shield, the bee of 
Ephesus, the rose of Rhodes. Somewhat later 
there was a preference for silver, such as the coins 
of Amphipolis with Apollo, of Naxos with the ivy- 
crowned Dionysus, of Athens with the head of 
Pallas. And the collection ended with coins of 
Alexander the Great, which bore for the first time, 
instead of the figure of a god, the portrait of an 
earthly ruler. 

For a long time the princes were expressly for- 
bidden to enter these rooms. The prohibition 
began on the day Duke Philipp attempted to intro- 
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duce his elder son to his treasures. At that time 
August was sixteen, interested in the forms of 
sport suitable to his position and, rather too.con- 
spicuously, in his own personal appearance. 
Obviously he did not know what to make of those 
bent scraps of metal displayed so pretentiously on 
green velvet. Years passed before the collector 
repeated the experiment with his second son, and 
then he was better satisfied. Ludwig at least 
asked questions. ‘‘ Weie there any coins before 
the Greeks, father, or did they invent them ?”’ 
he asked, after he had passed for a while from case 
to case under the duke’s observant eye. 

‘‘ That is quite a good question,’’ answered 
Duke Philipp, and it was almost pathetic to see his 
dull grey eyes light up. ‘* Quite a good, intelli- 
gent question. No. That is the reason why we 
must look with so much respect at these early 
specimens. ‘The idea occurred to a Greek nearly 
three thousand years ago. He must have been as 
original and as important, Ludwig, as the man 
who—well—who invented scissors or the wheel. 
One of the real geniuses, whose names are lost for 
ever. Try to imagine it: gold and silver were 
rare and greatly sought after, and payment was 
made with them. But what an awkward busi- 
ness it was. Whenever a man bought weapons 
or cloth or oil he had to weigh the metal in scales 
and test it with a touchstone. It had not 
occurred to any one of those millions of people to 
stamp the bar of metal as a guarantee of its 
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weight and content. Then one day this genius 
came and told them of his simple idea. Perhaps 
he turned on his heel, went away, forgot all about 
it, but the merchants aad officials looked after him 
with open mouths. That is how we too should 
look back on him, that stranger in the dawn of 
time into which he has vanished.”’ 

Wetzlar was expected next day from Frankfort. 
He was invited to stay for luncheon. ‘“‘ Yester- 
day I initiated my younger son into the elements 
of our science,’’ said the duke cheerfully to his 
agent. ‘‘ He seems to understand, or at least to 
give signs of understanding some day.” And 
with a gesture as though he were investing him 
with an order, he poured Ludwig out half a glass 
of red wine. Then he closed one eye and glanced 
rather contemptuously at the crown prince. 
Prince August turned red with anger. He felt 
himself humiliated before a tradesman, and 
buried the experience in the primitive depths of 
his heart. 

He might have admitted that there had been 
no humiliation. Wetzlar could not have seen 
that contemptuous glance. For his dark eyes, 
unnaturally magnified by thick and elaborately 
ground lenses, could hardly see at all. The 
famous expert of the world’s coin markets, with- 
Out whose advice the British Museum and the 
Bibhiothéque Nationale would hesitate to make an 
important purchase, was as good as blind. To 
make up for this, his fingers, and particularly his 
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two little fingers, had grown almost incredibly 
sensitive. With a gentle caressing movement, he 
would pass his finger-tips over a minted surface 
and give a verdict against which there was no 
appeal. Among friends he would submit to 
experiments. Various coins would be _ placed 
before him, and, after touching and stroking them 
with closed eyes, he would say: twelve kreuzer 
Christian von Luneburg, denarius of Charle- 
magne, Chinese coin, Thsin dynasty. 

Jacques Wetzlar was a small frail man, with a 
silky, well-groomed beard and moustache, much 
too grey for his years. His Frankfort accent had 
an undisguisedly Jewish cadence, which survived 
in all the five or six foreign languages he spoke. 
His fortune was said to be considerable. He was 
a widower, and lived all alone with his little 
daughter in a spacious villa in the Miquel-strasse, 
Frankfort. His business premises in the Ross- 
markt were regarded as one of the sights of thetown. 

He generally used a motor-car for his numer- 
ous business trips, possibly because he found the 
steps of railway carriages hard to negotiate. 
Every few months Ludwig saw the big grey tour- 
ing car draw up in the inner court of the castle. 
The chauffeur, a trustworthy-looking fellow as big 
as a guardsman, always found something on the 
car to clean or polish as soon as he had helped his 
master up the steps to the doorway. 

As the years passed Wetzlar’s sight grew worse 
till he was quite blind. The detachment of the 
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retina was complete, and when Ludwig was at the 
university and paid his first visit home, Wetzlar 
was unable to travel alone. He had brought with 
him his little daughter, a child of fourteen, who 
acted as his guide, and set things ready to his 
hand at table. 

Ludwig had come home in the middle of the 
term for a special reason. The day was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his father’s accession. 
It was observed very quietly. Whether his 
former subjects remembered or not, there was 
little ground for rejoicing, for it was twelve years 
since the house of Camburg had ceased to “ rule.” 
The corporation of the capital-town had inquired 
discreetly whether official congratulations would 
be welcomed and had been tactfully dissuaded by 
the court chamberlain. The Camburg Gazette 
had published a dolefully sentimental article on 
its non-political page. Fifty or sixty telegrams 
had arrived, but by request there were no visits 
from members of the family. The two princes 
offered their congratulations in the early morning, 
Ludwig with a few muttered words as he kissed 
his father’s hand, the crown prince with a barrack- 
yard voice and a clap of the heels that invariably 
set his father’s nerves on edge. The estrange- 
ment between these two had recently become 
serious, especially since Prince August had allied 
himself with the popular nationalistic movement, 
which was beginning to deafen the ears of un- 
happy Germany with its clamour and agitation. 

c 
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At a New Year’s dinner, only two years before, 
he had startled the assembled court by barking 
out a throaty ‘‘ Germany, awake !’ after propos- 
ing a toast to his father. The duke made no 
reply to this speech, but took his son aside 1m- 
mediately afterwards and impressed on him that 
such vulgar belchings, as he expressed it, should 
in future be reserved for his intimates. 

Jacques Wetzlar had telegraphed a few days 
before, inquiring whether his visit would be con- 
venient. It was not clear from the telegram 
whether he was aware of the significance of the 
day. There were no business matters to settle, 
and, as he offered no congratulations when he 
arrived, the duke did not quite know why he had 
come. 

Luncheon was over. The crown prince rose. 
‘* You might at least stay and take coffee with us,”’ 
said his father, in surprise, nodding towards the 
adjoining room. ‘I'll come back, father, when 
the atmosphere has resumed its usual freshness,”’ 
answered Prince August in a loud harsh tone. 
He bowed angularly and went out. 

Ludwig had gone white round the nostrils ; 
he felt a sudden nausea. Without turning his 

head he looked at those sitting opposite him. 
The duke, the chamberlain and the adjutant on 
duty wore faces objective, expressionless and 
amiable, faces that denied having heard anything, 
that simply expunged it, so that one doubted 
whether such a thing had been said at all. But 
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not so the antique-dealer. With his hand on his 
little daughter’s arm, he had already risen to his 
feet.. He smiled indulgently. ‘‘ These young- 
sters !’’ he said, emphasising his peculiar accent, 
and the words aroused in Ludwig a strangely 
complex feeling. Was this lack of dignity 
humility, sarcasm or was it wisdom ? He could 
not tell. But even many years later, when 
Jacques Wetzlar and the duke were long since 
dead and he himself grey at the temples, Ludwig 
could still remember without effort the tone of 
those two words. 

The adjoining room was furnished with big 
English armchairs, and one wall consisted entirely 
of glass. Looking across the park one saw a soft, 
distant landscape, threaded by rivers and sparkling 
in the September sunshine. The two officials 
had withdrawn. Coffee was served. The little 
girl had chosen the only uncomfortable seat, a 
high-backed wooden chair, close to the fireless 
grate, as far away as possible from the great 
window. 

‘“Now I can give your Highness my little 
present,”’ said Wetzlar, when the man-servant had 
gone, and took from inside his coat a little wallet 
of supple leather. He opened it and produced 
something carefully wrapped in chamois leather, 
which he unfolded with a certain ceremony. 
Then he rose gropingly and offered his gift to the 
duke with a little bow. The duke suppressed an 
exclamation. ‘‘ Are you giving me this, Wetz- 
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lar 2” he said in an unsteady voice. ‘‘ But really 
this is...” He searched for words and found 
them only with difficulty. ‘‘ This is generous, 
Wetzlar. Extraordinarily nice of you. Really a 
very great pleasure !’’ And in his need to com- 
municate, to share his joy, he turned to Ludwig, 


who had come over to him. ‘‘ You won’t quite 
be able to understand this, Louis ’—he had 
recently taken to calling him Louis. “It is a 


specimen I have sadly lacked. I could almost say 
I have been longing for it. The public collec- 
tions have it of course, but it has not been in the 
market. There was one on offer, but we were 
not quite sure it was genuine, and Wetzlar dis- 
suaded me. Then a few years later there was 
another, this time above suspicion—but unobtain- 
able! The British Museum bought it. And 
now Wetzlar comes over here in his car and takes 
it out of his wallet and wants to give it me.... 
Extremely generous, Wetzlar!’’ he repeated, 
and nodded several times. ‘‘ Most amiable and 
charming of you.”’ 

‘May I ask what it is, father?”’ asked Ludwig. 

‘* The decadrachm of Syracuse, of course,’’ said 
the duke. ‘‘ And what a specimen!” He 
scrutinised the coin with emotion, turned it this 
side and that, and looked as though he might 
raise it at any moment to his lips. 

Ludwig, too, could see that it was beautiful. 
The reverse bore a wonderfully clear impression 
of a four-horse chariot travelling at full gallop, 
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the obverse the severe and lovely head of a young 
goddess. The first four letters of the word 
Syracuse were clearly legible, and round the 
edge little fishes were swimming. 
‘A nymph, Father, to judge by the fishes.” 
‘“‘ Arethusa, who else ?’’ said Duke Philipp. 
“The nymph of the springs. Haven’t you 
learned about her? In Syracuse she was wor- 
shipped as a goddess. Look at her forehead, her 
mouth, her grave charming smile. Three thou- 
sand years old—the spring dried up, Syracuse a 
heap of stones—and she in all her wondrous 
primal freshness. Thank you, my dear Wetzlar,”’ 
he repeated. ‘‘ Come! We will put her in her 
place. You shall lay her where she belongs.” 
And he led his blind guest carefully out and 
across to the third room of Johann the Believer. 
Ludwig stayed behind with the girl. There 
was no sound from her corner. He went over to 
her and saw that tears were welling out of her big 
eyes and running down her childish face. Her 
cheeks were quite wet. She must have beencrying 
the wholetime. Her misery, caused by the insult 
offered at the luncheon-table to her father, herself 
and her people, streamed in a noiseless, salty 
flood from those eyes of thirty centuries ago. 


3 


Ludwig von Camburg was no ordinary student. 
He had little in common with the two thousand 
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boys of twenty who normally peopled the narrow 
streets and the lecture-halls of the university town. 

It had become the tradition for the young men 
of his family to attend this neighbouring seat of 
learning, and he had obeyed it with all the more 
readiness since the atmosphere of the paternal 
castle had begun to oppress him. 

Duke Philipp’s collection of coins had gradu- 
ally become a dominating eccentricity ; a look of 
tormented boredom appeared on his face as soon 
as any other subject was broached. Ludwig’s 
interest was a real and increasing one; for the 
first time he began to realise what art meant, but 
he could not be expected to devote his youth 
exclusively to long conversations about dies and 
standards and the laws governing minting and 
counterfeiting. When he arrived in the univer- 
sity town he breathed a sigh of relief. 

With his servant, Hermann, he moved into 
the maisonette they had found for him in the best 
quarter of the town. He began to look round at 
his leisure. But what was he looking for ? 
What branch of study was best suited to the son 
of a German prince at that time ? Ludwig was 
far from thinking that he occupied a privileged 
position in the world. Princes such as he were 
to be found in Germany in dozens, in swarms, 
And few of them, as he knew, had anything 
resembling an aim in life. Formerly, of course, 
when the two dozen dynasties were still in work- 
ing order, one would have taken up economics and 
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administrative law ; it had always been a good 
thing to know something of these subjects as long 
as there was a chance of ending up on the heredi- 
tary throne with its lions or eagles. Then the 
way was clearly marked out. One entered a 
students’ corps, the corps, the most distinguished, 
where the sons of the local nobility forgathered 
with a few selected commoners and, exempt, but 
for a few outward observances, from the discipline 
of the university, made the acquaintance of their 
future ministers and higher officials. 

But that was all finished. The veneration 
which had supported the ruling families even 
fifteen years before was a memory, only strong 
enough now to surround their sons with an atmo- 
sphere of isolation. The prince established rela- 
tions with a few students from the aristocracy, 
one of the Gerstenbergs, one of the Larisches, and 
especially a von Zednitz, but even with them 
there was a certain constraint. Even these young 
men had a clearer idea of where their future 
might lie both socially and professionally. 

So Prince Ludwig, thus left alone, began to 
pilfer from the trees of academic knowledge and, 
rather indiscriminately, from several at once. 
He put down his name for law, philosophy and 
natural science, but soon tired of them, for he 
was drawn neither by a tangible aim nor a natural 
liking. Things might have been different if he 
had been attracted by any notable personality 
among the professors. The university had a 
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proud tradition. Fichte, Schlegel, Schelling, even 
Schiller, had spoken there to the youth of their 
time. The past was a vain echo. Ludwig had 
an irritating feeling with all the professors that 
any text-book would have served as well as their 
verbal lectures. He felt altogether out of place. 
However modest the court of Camburg, he was, 
after all, a pampered young man, and the close 
proximity of sometimes rather unkempt fellow- 
students made him feel most uncomfortable. He 
was annoyed with himself for feeling so. 

But towards the end of his second term he 
wandered into one of Professor Johannes Rotteck’s 
lectures on the history of art. He almost felt 
that he was doing something forbidden. 

‘ There’s nothing in the history of art,’”’ his 
tutor, Steiger, had once said to him at home. 
“It is a subject for the useless sons of old- 
established business-houses.’”’ ‘ Just mght for 
me then,” he had answered, laughing. But the 
words had stuck in his mind. 

They were immediately swept away as he 
looked up at this man on his rostrum, which was 
really a small stage, pacing to and fro as he spoke. 
One could scarcely imagine anything less profes- 
sorial. With his longish angular face, where 
stone-grey eyes, set under bristling brows, spoke 
their own emphatic speech ; with his slim, firm- 
looking figure, his long springy legs, his careless, 
rather negligent elegance, this man of fifty 
suggested rather a cavalry general than a univer- 
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sity professor. He illustrated his words by point- 
ing with a long stick to the slides projected on the 
screen at the back of his rostrum. At that 
moment part of the Isenheim Altar was being 
shown. Rotteck seemed to address himself only 
half to his listeners and half to the figure of 
Christ on which he was commenting. Without 
speaking a dialect, he had a slight South German 
accent. The lecture hall was quiet. It was 
the so-called auditorium maximum, for Rotteck 
was a celebrity ; ladies of local society sat among 
the students and were not seldom shocked by the 
broadness of his discourse. Probably this was one 
of the reasons for their presence. 

“Look at this figure of Christ, ladies and 
gentlemen,’’ said the professor, and dealt the 
screen several smacks that set its loose stuff 
billowing. ‘‘ There’s not much left of those 
aristocratic Jesus-types of the early feudal Gothic. 
Here the Saviour is first and foremost aman. <A 
vehement piece of male life. One that has borne 
heavy loads, a man of the people, on whose back 
presses the whole unwieldy superstructure of 
society. There is nothing abstract in this burden- 
bearing, nothing over-spiritualised. A workman 
crushed to the earth, who laboured for us sinners 
—that is how this painter of genius felt and 
depicted him—whether he put his thought in 
words or not. For what is a conception, a 
sneaking syllogism, to us poor intellectuals, is 
a creative brush-stroke to a master like this. 
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Martin Luther was, as you know, his contem- 
porary. When the people suddenly arose before 
Luther, before that herald of freedom, and called 
on him to be their co-juror in defence of their 
rights, that eloquent man of God was suddenly 
much too good for the common herd. ‘ The ass 
must have fodder, load and whip,’ he said, and he 
meant the peasants. ‘ It is high time to strangle 
them like mad dogs,’ he said, and he meant the 
peasants. For the freedom of a Christian is just 
an idea—is it not ?—a theory, and as such suffi- 
cient unto itself ; it has nothing to do with serf- 
dom, tithes and the wanton destruction of crops. 
If you want to see a free German—vrarissima 
avis: that is for those among you who under- 
stand Latin—here you can see him in the master 
who painted this.’’ He tapped twice on the desk 
with his stick, and another part of the altar was 
shown on the screen. “ This is all quite revolu- 
tionary—in the sense in which Michelangelo was 
a revolutionary—in every line a violence that 
cannot be ruthless enough, a masculine antagon- 
ism to all that is smooth and pleasant and pretty. 
Just imagine what Goethe would have said to this 
heady outburst of passion—I mean the satiated 
Goethe who, as you will remember, preferred in- 
justice to disorder. What a good thing he never 
saw it! But it would hardly have caused him 
any embarrassment. He would have turned 
away like Luther, not of course with obscene 
abuse, but with one of his cunningly simplified 
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formulas, one of the soothing and consolatory 
aphorisms, which he used like a stone slab to seal 
up the gulf in his own soul.”’ 

This was not what Prince Ludwig had expected 
from the history of art. So after all it was not 
merely ‘‘ a pastime for younger sons.’’ It was 
not a pretext, a task for the studious, a game with 
a fixed set of rules ; it was a genuine science, a 
contribution to the enrichment of life. 

He had bought Rotteck’s monumental work, 
The History of European Portraiture. Four 
volumes had already appeared, and on these his 
reputation was based. His vast knowledge of 
facts was co-ordinated and presented with crystal- 
line clarity. The masters lived again, and so did 
the subjects they had painted. Nowhere could 
one find an empty name, a piece of rhetoric, a 
convenient cliché ; nowhere did the author drop 
into the habit, dear to so many recent German 
writers, of solemnly embracing theclouds. Every- 
thing was concrete and actual, flesh and blood. 
Here spoke a student of life, who had no illusions. 
For him art was not a detached apparition, hover- 
ing overhead, on which he gazed with upturned 
eyes ; 1t was the essence of existence, an outcry, 
a consolation, daily bread. Each of his chapters 
presented in solid form a different phase of Euro- 
pean society. After reading them, one knew how 
people had made a living in each separate century 
in Paris, Siena or Ulm, how they had loved, whom 
they had respected, whom persecuted. It all 
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seemed so simple, so obvious, that the reader felt 
he could close the book and tell the story all over 
again. : 

Even when Ludwig first visited Rotteck’s 
house, the professor did not waste much time 
in generalities. ‘‘ Why have you come to the 
university, Prince ?’’ he asked, before they had 
been talking for three minutes. ‘‘ Do you simply 
want to amuse yourself? If so, I should advise 
you to play hockey or go salmon-fishing in Scot- 
land. But if you want to do something, you can 
count on me.” 

As a result, Ludwig soon found himself with an 
object in life. He took it seriously ; it filled his 
mind and made him happy. He wrote to Steiger, 
who was now in charge of the senior form of the 
gymnasium at home: ‘ You will probably scold 
me, my dear doctor, but your Camburg kaiser 
has become what you least wanted to make of 
him, a student of the history of art. I expect it 
all began with those Greek coins. But without 
Rotteck’s encouragement nothing would have 
come of it. He has given me a job that will keep 
me busy for the next few years and will probably 
form the thesis for my doctorate: I am going to 
compile a complete catalogue of Francisco de 
Goya’s portraits. It is disgraceful that there is 
nothing of the kind already. For Goya, as of 
course you know, is not merely a talented crafts- 
man like the others, but one of the great spirits 
of his age and probably the greatest genius among 
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modern painters. I am going to Spain next 
month on a voyage of discovery. I don’t expect 
to find anything in the Prado, of course, but in 
forgotten corners of Aragon and Estremadura, for 
there is no end to his production. He was a 
perfect devil of a fellow. Sometimes he would 
finish a portrait in two hours, and, as it is only 
fifty years since his ‘ discovery,’ a great deal of 
his work is still unknown. With lots of the ladies 
and gentlemen he painted I am myself related, 
though sometimes in a pretty dubious way, and 
that, I think, should make my researches rather 
easier.” 

But when he returned with substantial spoils 
from his first trip, and submitted his notes to 
Rotteck, he came in for some sarcastic criticism. 
* This is really most informative, Prince. Listen : 
* Marquesa de Lazan, 1-43 metres by 1-17 metres.’ 
Bravo! So far, so good. But now comes the 
description. ‘A pretty young woman with an 
amiable expression. Leaning on back of chair. 
Dressed in Empire style, white gown with gold 
paillettes on hem.’ [I like that. Dressed in 
Empire style. How do you expect her to be 
dressed >—Like Mary Queen of Scots? Pretty 
young woman! Do you think I could recognise 
her by that, if I were sitting opposite her in the 
‘Black Bear’? That’s what you’ve got to do. 
Otherwise it proves you’ve seen nothing your- 
self.” 


Even after his second trip, the following year, 
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the professor still made occasional remarks like 
this: ‘I don’t know what’s wrong with you, 
Prince Ludwig. There’s a suspicious lack of. hard 
hitting in your notes on the characteristics of the 
Spanish royal family. As far as statistics go, 
you’ve done a good job. You know fifteen portraits 
of Charles IV instead of the usual thirteen, and 
you’ ve listed twenty-three of Maria-Louisa instead 
of nineteen. That’s fine! You will appear in 
small print in volume six of my book and in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. But I take it you 
don’t want to be a mere registrar, but—forgive 
the hard word—a sort of writer. Go ahead then 
and write! That Goya was court painter to the 
most ghastly royal family of recent history is not 
very apparent from your notes. You must not 
let the fact that these gentry may have been your 
great-aunts and great-uncles cramp your style. 
You must describe this hideous Bourbon as he really 
was—his elephantine legs and carp-like eyes— 
a deer-slaughtering, seventy-five-per-cent cretin ; 
and your aunt’s grandmother, Maria-Louisa, with 
her lustful harpy’s face, her half-naked torso 
bespangled with sequins, as a whore from the 
Puerto del Sol. Can’t you make it a bit clearer 
how pitilessly her court painter stared at her, and 
how he knew, either with his brain or his brush, 
that she was hounding her people and her 
country to ruin. You’ve got a tendency to 
reverential wooliness and quiet humility —the 
attitude the Germans have always assumed when 
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they approached the throne. But you, my High 
and Mighty Lord and Prince, born on its 
steps-———”’ 





4, 


About 5 o’clock one afternoon, Prince Ludwig 
walked up the Landgrafenberg, stopped half-way 
and rang the bell of the garden gate of Rotteck’s 
villa. Instead of the servant, Frau Susanna 
Rotteck herself came out of the house and down 
the straight path, on either side of which bloomed 
disorderly masses of dahlias and asters in the 
dimmer fires of autumn’s palette. Still at some 
distance she waved to him. 

‘* My husband has left instructions that we are 
to have tea together,’’ she said when Ludwig 
had entered the garden. ‘“‘ It’s not very civil of 
you to look so disappointed ; I know you can’t 
stand me.”’ And she closed his lips with the palm 
of her strong slim hand to silence his denials. 

“What an autumn!”’ said Ludwig, as they 
walked slowly up the path, with its big slabs of 
paving-stone. She did not answer, but looked 
slanting down at him with her shrewd, watchful, 
light-grey eyes. She was rather taller than he, 
splendidly built, with strong symmetrical shoulders 
and neck, and a bosom perhaps a shade too full 
—a disturbing and beautiful woman. Her light- 
hearted exaggeration was not entirely unfounded : 
Ludwig fought against his liking for her. It 
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caused him a faint distress to find his master’s 
wife so attractive. 

Susanna was about fifteen years younger than 
Rotteck. She was of Flemish stock, the professor 
having married her when he was working in the 
picture galleries of Antwerp and Brussels. No 
scandal or gossip had ever been attached to her 
name, which was a rare thing in these narrow, 
censorious, academic circles. 

A red-cheeked girl brought the tea to the 
summer-house. The day was so warm that one 
could sit outside without an overcoat. Through 
the open arched woodwork of the summer-house 
one looked across the quaint, huddled little town 
and the valley of the Saale beyond. 

There were three tea-cups. ‘‘ So he will be 
coming ?’’ remarked Ludwig. 

‘* You needn’t be afraid. He’s coming! He 
would be here now but for an article he’s just 
finishing that he wants to show you. ‘ This will 
interest my prince,’ he said, in so many words. 
He used to say: ‘ This will interest you, Sanna.’ 
I must point out, Prince, that you are on the verge 
of wrecking our home.” 

** ‘What sort of an article ? ”’ 

“‘A reply to this,’’ answered Susanna, and 
handed him a copy of a monthly review devoted 
to art history. ‘‘ You are to read it before he 
comes. You can prop it against the tea-pot and 
drink your tea—and probably burn your tongue.” 

The article, at which the magazine was open, 
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was headed, ‘“‘ The Knight and Death,”’ and signed 
by a certain Werner Hoffedanz, evidently a new- 
comer, for Ludwig had never come across his name. 

‘* What is it meant to be ?’’’ heasked. ‘* Surely 
there’s nothing new to say about that engraving of 
Diirer’s ? ”’ 

She made no answer. She had placed her 
elbows on the table and her strong graceful head 
in her hands. Her warm vital lips were a little 
apart, as was not unusual with her, showing her 
exceptionally broad regular teeth. <A wisp of her 
light chestnut hair had detached itself and hung 
over her forehead, wafted to and fro by the breeze. 
Thus she sat and watched the young man as he 
read, watched him take an occasional absent- 
minded sip of tea and sometimes, when he came 
to a particularly astonishing passage, hold his 
cup suspended forgetfully in mid-air. 

The article was indeed about Albrecht Direr’s 
famous engraving, “The Knight and Death,”’ 
which shows a knight riding gravely on his way, 
looking neither to left nor right, unperturbed by 
the horrifying and threatening figures of Death and 
the Devil. And after all the writer had managed 
to say something fresh. The fact that a journal 
of such high repute had opened its columns to a 
novice like Herr Hoffedanz was remarkable in 
itself. In the clumsy halting style of the quarter- 
educated, he gave the famous picture a precise and 
topical interpretation. 

The brave knight, he said, with a sort of beer- 
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house directness, was, of course, the grave, digni- 
fied, sacred and unswerving German people. 
That barren mask of Death was intended hy the 
Nuremberg master, more ‘‘ German in blood ” 
than any other, to represent the menace of Com- 
munism, which shortly afterwards raised its grisly 
head in the Peasants’ Wars, and the frightful face 
of the Devil, with the curved horn over the 
deformed swinish head, represented nothing but 
the canker of the Jews. The author constantly 
alluded to Jews, preferably in the contemptuous 
singular form, “‘ the Jew,”’ which infuriated Lud- 
wig, who thought it undignified and disgusting. 
Then Albrecht Diirer was celebrated as a prophet, 
who had foreseen, centuries ago, the fate in store 
for his land. The writer almost declared, if not 
quite, that the steadfast knight was a prophetic 
study of Adolf Hitler. “It is as though the 
Master knew that on some far distant day a man 
would ride through the streets and strike the 
hour-glass from the hands of the Bolsheviks just 
before it ran out, while a casual kick of his horse’s 
hoof finished off the Jew crouching behind him.” 

‘Well,’ said Frau Rotteck, as he put the 
magazine aside, “‘you haven’t even smiled. 
Johannes said you would roar with laughter.” 

Ludwig was about to say that he could see 
nothing to laugh at, when Rotteck, coming up 
behind him, laid his hand on his shoulder. He 
got up. Rotteck had a number of sheets of writ- 
ing in his left hand. 
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“Well, what do you say, Ludwig? This 
time it’s a bit too steep. I’m going to let the 
fellow have it. I'll give him such a hiding that 
he won’t know whether he’s on his head or his 
heels.”’ 

Rotteck read his reply aloud. He had indeed 
“let the fellow have it,’’ not only him but the 
rest of his tribe. He tore him, with his sharp- 
toothed irony, to ridiculous shreds. With enjoy- 
ment he first demolished the nonsensical phrase, 
‘‘ German in blood,” as applied to an artist whose 
father had come from a Hungarian village called 
Aytos, and whose paternal uncle had borne the 
Germanic name of Laszle. He inquired suavely 
of Hoffedanz who were the ignoramuses for whom 
he was writing when he claimed that Diirer had 
lived all his life, blissfully happy, in the gabled 
city of Nuremberg, faithfully tended by Agnes, 
his beloved housewife. He quoted the famous 
letter from Venice, the lugubrious lament Diirer 
had written shortly before his homecoming, 
‘* How I shall shiver after the sunshine! ”’ and 
described the beloved Agnes as a domestic cross 
which he bore with groans, blood-sister as she was 
to Xantippe. Thereafter Rotteck went fiercely 
into the more general aspects of the matter ; he 
attacked all that opportunistic set, who had recently 
been playing a venal and trumpery game with the 
concepts of patriotism and membership of the 
German community. He used the expression 
‘‘venal and trumpery game,’’ word for word. 
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And followed it up by contrasting the knight, 
riding silently and steadfastly towards truth, with 
the agitator who roared day and night in his 
aeroplane from one end of Germany to the other, 
bawling his bar-room phrases to packed audiences 
till he was hoarse, raving and foaming, promising 
all things to all men, and eternally brandishing in 
his gesticulating hands before the masses the same 
two bogey-men: one with ringlets and greasy 
kaftan, the other with Russian smock and a bloody 
knife in its fist. When of an evening tired folk 
switched on the radio, the venomous slaver of this 
‘‘ knight ”’ dribbled into their parlours. 

All that, the article concluded, had no connec- 
tion with political realities, since nothing so hollow 
and ridiculous could affect the destiny of a great 
nation. But dilettantism of this kind could do 
much harm to science and particularly to students. 
Who would spend time and energy in learning 
a thing conscientiously when slavish dolts of the 
type of Hoffedanz were allowed to hold forth in 
once highly reputable journals? ‘“‘ The science 
of this country still has a dignity and a reputation 
to lose. We must take care! Qiu mange du 
Nazi en meurt.” 

There was silence when Rotteck had finished. 
He pushed his glasses up on to his forehead, and 
looked with disappointment first at his wife and 
then at Ludwig. 

‘* Well, perhaps you will say something, Prince 
Ludwig,’’ he said, with some irritation. 
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“A prudent man would never publish that 
article, Professor.”’ 

‘“*Not publish! And why not indeed? To 
avoid making myself unpopular with this bicker- 
ing Clique of degenerate gangsters ? My name, I 
suppose, might even penetrate to the ears of the 
head bully himself, pronounced with a malicious 
intonation. . . . If it were really dangerous, 
Prince, I should be all the more eager to print it 
—but first I should add some cayenne pepper, for 
at present it’s milder than almond-milk. But 
where zs the danger ? Don’t you read the news- 
papers? Haven’t you seen that the whole 
precious movement is done for, and is now 
groaning asthmatically in its last ditch. Their 
noble party is in debt to the tune of twelve 
million marks, and they don’t know where to get 
hold of the first thousand. You can see them on 
every street corner, decked out in their dung- 
coloured shirts, rattling collecting-boxes. Even 
our industrialists, without an ounce of intuition 
between them, have realised at last what sort of 
fellows they’re dealing with and given them a long- 
overdue kick. And suppose things did change—”’ 
He laughed. ‘‘ God knows I have little use for 
rank and so-called honours, but all the same I’m 
a full professor, duly appointed, a privy councillor, 
an honorary doctor and so forth; I have two 
civil decorations—no, three—and, since we’re all 
to be so nationalistic, a whole clothes-line full of 
medals from the grandold World War. Honestly, 
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can you imagine any regime that would plant 
Herr Werner Hoffedanz, member of the ‘ National 
Socialist German Labour Party,’ in my chair in 
the auditorium maximum ?”’ 

Ludwig sat silent and oppressed. “‘ I hope you 
are right, sir,”’ he said at last. 

Frau Rotteck had not said a word. Sitting in 
her favourite posture, with her vivid head 
propped in her hands, she looked with shrewd 
light-grey eyes slowly from one to the other. 


5 


One cold winter’s day a few months later, 
Ludwig returned from the university shortly after 
twelve and entered his dwelling. In the hall his 
man-servant relieved him of his coat. Ludwig 


sniffed. ‘‘ Are you entertaining cocottes, Her- 
mann? Where do you get hold of them in this 
place ?”’ 


The man hesitated. ‘“‘ His Highness the 
Crown Prince is here,’’ he said at last. 

‘* My brother ?’’ Ludwig quickly opened the 
door of the living-room. Crown Prince August 
was sitting with crossed legs in the Voltaire chair 
by the window, reading a newspaper. 

‘Morning, August,’’ said Ludwig. ‘‘ Very 
affable of you to come to see me, particularly in 
fancy dress. What an effective disguise ! ”’ 

The crown prince was wearing the brown 
uniform which Rotteck had characterised with so 
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much loathing. It was decorated with several 
uninterpretable badges and there was a swastika 
on the band round his left arm. He got up. 
He was a tall, rather fleshy man. His face would 
have been handsome but for the unpleasantly rosy 
complexion, which made Prince August look as 
though he had one layer of skin too few. His 
appearance was at the same time brutal and 
effeminate. The perfume of mignonette, which 
Ludwig had detected outside, hung in swathes in 
the air of the room. 

‘‘ Your Highness has brought the spring with 
him,’’ remarked Ludwig, and threw open the 
window. 

‘When you’ve finished being so witty, Lud- 
wig, we can begin to talk.”’ 

‘Schnapps ? Oh, but I’ve only kirsch, no 
créme de cacao,” said Ludwig, and smiled broadly. 
‘‘ Have you come from home ? How’s father ? ”’ 

‘I found father, as I expected, with his pet 
Jew, Wetzlar, cleaning up the old coins. I only 
stayed twenty minutes.”’ 

It was many months since Ludwig had seen his 
brother and there had been no correspondence 
between them. Several times he had seen his 
picture in illustrated papers, among the nota- 
bilities of the party, sitting in the front row at 
mass meetings, listening to the agitated prophet. 
He knew, too, that his brother was often found 
worthy to accompany him on crusades in his 
aeroplane. August was looked on as acoming man. 
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‘* Tshan’t keep you long, Ludwig, either. I’m 
here by instructions. Our head people object to 
the company you keep. They know some of the 
things you’ve said. You'd be well advised to wake 
up while there’s still time.”’ 

‘* Sors de l’enfance, amt, réveille-toi !”’ 

‘* What ? ”’ 

‘* Rousseau, August. Not for you. Goon!” 

‘* T must tell you that your whole behaviour is 
calculated to make things unpleasant for me, too.” 

‘One moment! My behaviour ? What does 
that consist of ? I go to lectures and I’m working 
on a thesis.”’ 

‘“* Don’t make excuses! I repeat, there is still 
time. When the party has assumed power, it will 
be too late. You need only say Yes. It costs 
you nothing. I'll arrange all the formalities in 
no time.”’ 

“You seem very sure that your party will 
assume power. Some people think otherwise.” 

‘* You get that from your newspaper, Ludwig,”’ 
said the crown prince, and nodded pityingly at the 
copy of the Vossische Zeitung which had slipped 
to the floor. ‘‘ Those rags won’t last much 
longer.”’ 

‘IT know there’s a lot of haggling going on 
behind the scenes. They all want to harness your 
foaming steed to their chariots—the iron kings, 
the landowners, the wholesale grocers—but they’ll 
think better of it. And besides the head groom 
won't have it.” 
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‘* Hindenburg ? ”’ 

‘" © Before I make this Bohemian lance-corporal 
Reich-chancellor a 

‘““My dear Ludwig, as long as you pay any 
attention to mere words . . . Rest assured, it will 
come as I say. The method is a matter of in- 
difference. I simply don’t want you to ruin my 
career. What’s the good of talking round the 
point ?”’ 

“‘ Your career ? ”’ said Ludwig, and closed the 
window, for the air had become icy. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by that? Aren’t you ashamed to use 
such a word ?”’ 

‘* There’s nothing to be ashamed of. Governor 
of Saxony and Thuringia doesn’t sound so bad. 
And it isn’t so bad. I shall give you and father 
the surprise of your lives.” 

** Tl) wait for it.”’ 

** Don’t be an idiot, Ludwig. I shall make my 
way without you. Against you, if need be. But 
think of yourself! Why cut yourself off in 
advance from the blood-stream of power ? ”’ 

‘* Blood-stream ? Thank you for your altru- 
ism. Now listen,” said Ludwig ; he sniffed and 
shook his head. ‘‘ For a Governor you really use 
too strong ascent. Are you trying to seduce me ? 
Or is it Hermann? He’s bow-legged, of course. 
Well, Pll tell you why I cut myself off. This is 
the reason ! ”’ 

He opened a drawer in his desk and, taking 
out a printed paper, placed it in front of his 
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brother. August looked at it and laughed. 
‘“‘Potempa! I was prepared for that.” 

“Yes. Potempa.’”’ Ludwig strode about the 
room, which was now slowly growing warmer. 
‘Be quiet for a moment, August! If you know 
the story you’ll have to hear it again. It’s worth 
it.... In that little village in Silesia, five Nazis 
—five !|—dragged a Socialist workman out of his 
bed in the dead of night. They had planned it 
all exactly. They acted with method. That is 
to say, they tortured the man, slowly and bestially, 
to death. They struck him on the head with a 
blunt axe, they stabbed about in his face with 
sharp sticks, they bored a hole in his larynx, they 
tore his jugular vein with their fingers. Invent- 
ive, the members of your party, aren’t they ? 
As long as they could drag it out, they went on 
amusing themselves. The police surgeon counted 
twenty-nine wounds. All five were condemned 
to death. But your ‘ Fiihrer,’ the man from 
whose hands you hope to receive a governorship, 
telegraphed to these five beasts in their prison cell. 
Stop! Tl read you his telegram. Here it is: 
‘My comrades! In face of this most monstrous 
and bloody verdict, I feel myself bound to you in 
infinite loyalty. From this moment your release 
is a matter of our honour.’ He will easily fix up 
their release, your Hitler, when he comes to power, 
and perhaps these five brutes will be your col- 
leagues as Governor. ‘That’s all I need to know. 
He might be a genius, your Hitler, as truly as he 
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is a ninny; his programme might mean the 
salvation of humanity, as truly as it is disgusting 
claptrap—but that telegram is enough for me. 
I’m unpractical, I know, old-fashioned and liberal- 
istic, but there it is. And now I regret to say 
I must ask you to go, and take your brown shirt 
and scent of mignonette along with you. Good- 
bye.” 

That was in January. And before the end of 
the month the Bohemian lance-corporal had been 
hoisted into the Chancellor’s seat by a series of 
intrigues which involved for the artful wire- 
pullers the deception of the aged President, of 
their own class and the interests allied to it, and 
—above all—of themselves. A gang of ruined 
agitators and crooks awoke one morning to find 
themselves in power, and rubbed their eyes un- 
able to believe their own fantastic luck and the 
monstrous stupidity which had given it them. A 
few weeks later they set fire to the Reichstag. 
The war-cry against the ‘‘ Red Terror ’’ was 
theirs. Their first measure was to imprison in 
Germany five thousand people. Hitler’s mob 
had the run of the streets. There was robbery, 
murder ; men were beaten to death. Convicted 
brigands were promoted to the office of police 
president. 

It is possible, however, that those wire-pullers 
were themselves the puppets, that behind their 
doltish cabinet-building was a coldly far-seeing 
intelligence, that central and collective military 
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intelligence which shapes German history in all 
its phases, and for which a lost World War is no 
more than a regrettable incident—possible or 
almost certain. 

The moment had not come to judge such 
things, least of all for a student of art history at a 
minor university. He only smelt the reek of 
them. Once as a boy he had been walking with 
Steiger to Camburg Castle and, in the forest, had 
turned over a big stone, overgrown with emerald 
moss and shimmering with dew. A fusty hole 
was exposed, swarming with vermin, loathsome 
worms and wood-lice. He had stared down in 
dismay at this repulsive revelation. Now he 
remembered it. What he saw daily around and 
beneath him was a grovelling rivalry in cowardice, 
in slimy obsequiousness, a quivering eagerness to 
make any sacrifice of decency and reason if only 
one could curry favour. All spied on each. 
When Professor Johannes Rotteck walked down 
the corridors of the university, doors opened to 
right and left and swallowed up lecturers and 
students who were afraid to greet him. 

The rector of the university, Herr Zeilbecker, 
a mathematician, mouselike in appearance and 
cunning, summoned the professor and proposed 
that he should temporarily discontinue his lec- 
tures. ‘“‘ You see how it is, yourself. Last time 
you had only fifty instead of three hundred. 
Something irreparable might happen any time.” 

Rotteck declared that he would go on lectur- 
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ing. “If the fifty drop to ten, I’ll give them 
tea.”’ 

Next morning a note was attached to the door 
of the auditorium maximum: ‘In view of the 
prevalent timidity my lecture will be held in 
Room 28.” 

But even Room 28, small as it was, proved to 
be too large. Only the two foremost benches 
were filled. Rotteck was lecturing on Cranach. 
When he had been speaking for twenty minutes, 
the door was thrown wide open and a gang of 
young people trooped in, most of them in their 
party uniform. With much clatter they took 
their seats. Rotteck went on with his lecture. 
Ludwig had sprung up; he turned to face the 
intruders and took stock of them. His lower jaw 
was trembling; it was a reflex action that he 
could not control. ‘‘ Please sit down, Prince,’’ 
he heard in a friendly tone from Rotteck. ‘“‘ Is 
there anything you want?’’ Ludwig sat down, 
ashamed and deeply agitated. A foolish atavistic 
process had taken place in his mind: he saw 
himself in armour, like some Diedrich or Thiet- 
mar of the Wettins, of whom he had heard in 
Steiger’s history lessons, saw himself standing 
there in front of the rostrum, his heavy two- 
handed sword in both fists, defending his master 
against that, marauding band. “A daydream 
worthy of the brown tribe itself,’ he thought 
angrily. Then the air in the lecture-room 
became suddenly unbreathable. From the back 
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suppressed mutters and sniggers. ‘‘ Stink bombs,” 
said his neighbour to Ludwig ; he said it reproach- 
fully as though the prince, or at least the profes- 
sor, were to blame. 

Rotteck stopped speaking. ‘‘ That is how I 
always thought they smelt,” he said quietly. He 
was answered by malicious giggles. One of the 
loyal students in the front row rose slowly with 
ducked head to open a window. Finding that no 
harm befell him, he walked back, fully erect, to 
his seat. The May air outside was soaked with 
sunshine, but the atmosphere in the lecture-room 
hardly became more bearable. There were coughs 
and splutters, suppressed for the most part, for 
the loyal students evidently wished to get over 
this disagreeable experience with the minimum 
of trouble. They felt themselves outnumbered, 
despite the fact that they were in the majority. 
For behind the others was the erupting hatred of 
maddened hordes of Philistines. 

Rotteck collected his papers. ‘‘ We will leave 
you gentlemen to enjoy your stink in private,’”’ he 
said and, stepping down from the rostrum, strode 
towards the doorway. The prince walked at his 
side and threw open the door for him. 

Outside the main gateway was Susanna. She 
stood waiting in the bright noon sunshine, sur- 
rounded by vacancy. In a rust-brown costume 
that modelled her figure and a smart little rust- 
brown hat with a cheeky red feather, she looked 
highly attractive and, at the same time, combative. 
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Rotteck raised his brows. It was not Susanna’s 
habit to fetch him home from the university. 
But Ludwig well knew why she had come. She 
thought he would be safer in the company of a 
woman. 

They took him in the middle. He smiled 
fleetingly. In the pitiless sunshine he looked old 
and shrunken. They said little. As Ludwig 
took leave of them on the Landgrafenberg, the 
professor held his hand firmly. ‘‘ You know,” 
he said, “‘ I’m not one of those people who quote 
Goethe from morn till night. Rather the opposite. 
But sometimes one can’t help it. ‘ We Germans 
belong to yesterday,’ he said. ‘ Perhaps a few 
hundred years will pass before men can say that 
we have ceased for long to be barbarians.’ ”’ 

That was on the 14th May. On the 16th 
Rotteck received a sheet of typewritten paper, no 
bigger than his hand, stating that his appointment 
was temporarily suspended. The note came from 
the Ministry of Culture and Education. Some 
minor official had scribbled an illegible signature. 

That same evening the three of them were 
sitting in Rotteck’s study. It was getting on for 
nine. Ludwig put the note back on the table 
without a word. He remembered Herr Hoffe- 
danz’s effusion on Diirer, Rotteck’s biting reply, 
which was the cause of all these happenings, and 
his ironically confident words : ‘‘ All the same I’m 
a full professor, privy councillor, honorary doctor, 
recipient of civil decorations .. .”’ 
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Then he heard him say: ‘‘ I should have been 
ashamed of myself if it had been different.”’ 

‘¢ What do you intend to do, sir? ”’ 

Rotteck shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Cultiver 
mon jardin, what else ?”’ he said, with a gesture 
towards his desk. ‘‘ This mischief can’t last.”’ 

Ludwig said nothing. At that moment there 
was a crash of breaking windows all round the 
house. The lighted study, where they were sit- 
ting, was the only room to escape. 

The two men rushed out. There was no one 
in the garden. They saw one last figure dis- 
appearing over the fence, heard the sound of 
laughter and running feet growing fainter in the 
distance. 

Next day the house wassearched. Four youths 
in brown uniform, possibly the same who had 
conducted themselves so heroically the night 
before, ransacked the villa at random, probably 
without any clear idea of what they were looking 
for. Luckily they were supervised by two mem- 
bers of the regular police, older men, who were 
evidently ashamed of themselves. Nothing came 
ofit. They left behind them disorder and muddy 
footmarks. 

But immediately afterwards the two servants 
left. No bread or milk or meat came to the 
house. When Susanna went down to the market 
to buy food she was insulted. 

Ludwig was constantly at the villa. He 
watched Rotteck’s deterioration with acute alarm : 
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the professor hardly ever spoke, it was like a pro- 
gressive petrification. At last Ludwig decided to 
break silence. 

‘‘'There’s nothing else for it,” he said, as 
Susanna and he paced up and down the paved 
garden path. “‘ The professor must go. Stone- 
throwing breaks other things besides glass. And 
then there are such things as firearms.” 

He waited for a reply. When none came, he 
went on: “* And even if it doesn’t come to that— 
they’re apt to withdraw the passports from people 
they find obnoxious. Then you’re caught in a 
trap.”’ 

‘You are quite right, Ludwig. We must get 
away—as soon as possible. Here he’ll simply go 
to pieces.”’ 

Ludwig stood still. ‘‘ Forgive my intruding 
on your private affairs. Can you afford to live 
abroad ? ”’ 

‘* The chief thing we have is the house. [ve 
drawn out what money there is. It didn’t escape 
the bank manager's attention. I carry it on me.”’ 

She made a motion towards her breast. Lud- 
wig looked and flushed darkly, which seemed to 
him absurd. 

She laughed, showing the gleaming line of her 
teeth. It was a strange laugh in their situation, 
careless and provocative. 

“Tl hand it over to you, Ludwig,” she said. 
‘ But let it cool first. Otherwise it will impair 
the clearness of your decision.”’ 

E 
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He swallowed. ‘‘ My decision is quite simple. 
What are diplomats for? We’ll get it across 
the frontier in the diplomatic bag. Will it be 
enough ? ”’ 

‘“ For two years at least.’’ 

The preparations were all made without Rot- 
teck’s help. The sale of the villa was entrusted 
to J. Lemberger & Sohn, a firm of carriers and for- 
warding agents. In their warehouses the furni- 
ture and the six thousand volumes of Rotteck’s 
library were stored. Ludwig declared them to 
be his property. 

‘ That may help when they come here plunder- 
ing,’’ said old Lemberger, and looked up at the 
large cardboard sign which proudly bore his 
name. ‘* But I don’t quite see why the professor 
should do me such an honour at this time.”’ 

‘“I know, Herr Lemberger,’ said Ludwig. 
‘With your firm one is sure at least of the pro- 
prietor. So you see what my pride of race has 
come to.” 

Susanna packed with the assistance of Ludwig’s 
rosy-cheeked man-servant. Equably, without a 
woman’s usual vain regrets, she decided what to 
keep and what to discard. Two huge cases con- 
tained Rotteck’s manuscripts and the material 
for his studies. 

They planned to leave by the evening train. 
Ludwig drove the two of them to the station in 
his little car. A taxi followed, piled high with 


luggage. 
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While still some distance off, they saw that 
the entrances to the station were crowded—gangs 
of brown-shirts, interspersed with students in 
civilian dress, all yelling and hooting. Even in 
the square outside were waiting groups. They 
had got wind of Rotteck’s departure and wanted 
to have their fun with him. 

Ludwig turned sharp to the right. He leaned 
out of the car and signalled to the taxi-driver. 

‘‘ What are you doing ?”’ asked Rotteck, and 
from the back seat put out his hand to Ludwig’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t let them stop you! ”’ 

‘‘1’m not prepared to be brave at other 
people’s expense,’ returned Ludwig. He had 
crossed the square at full speed, sending the groups 
of loiterers scattering with loud curses. 

Night began to fall. They were on the road 
to Gera. MHalf-way there, in the middle of a 
wood, the taxi had a puncture. They had to 
unload the trunks and cases to jack up the car. 
It was late in the evening and the air heavy 
with thunder as they drove in. They sat down 
in the dimly lighted restaurant of a hotel near 
the station—it was called the ‘ Viktoria ’’—and 
ordered tea. They had so much to say that none 
of them knew how to begin. As Rotteck raised 
his cup to his lips, his hand trembled so violently 
that the tea was spilled. There was a train at 
11-40. It consisted of goods trucks and two 
passenger coaches, in which there was scarcely any 
hight. Innumerable milk-cans were put aboard. 
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As the moment of departure approached, the 
thunderstorm broke. The wind howled through 
the little hall of the station. Their leave-takings 
were charitably swallowed up by peals of thunder. 
Ludwig stood and waved. He saw no more of 
Rotteck, but Susanna leaned out of the window. 
A strand of her light chestnut hair had blown 
loose and fluttered in the storm like a pennon. 

He drove slowly back through the night. 
The tempest had passed, and the wonderful scent 
of a summer night rose from meadows and woods. 
It was half-past one when he reached the town 
and drove across the Eich-platz. A marble statue 
gleamed wet: it represented a student in the 
costume of a hundred years ago, with sword and 
banner, memento of a time when youth was bold 
in the cause of freedom. Ludwig jammed on his 
brakes. For across the square came a troop of 
students in the hats and colours of their corps. 
With linked arms, they formed a long chain, as 
they bawled the song of their Fithrer and Chan- 
cellor, the song of the ‘ Jew-blood spurting from 
the knife-blade.”’ 

At noon next day he read in the local paper 
that Herr Werner Hoffedanz, aged thirty-one, but 
a member since 1924 of the National Socialist 
German Labour Party, had been appointed to 
the chair vacated by Rotteck. Two days later 
Ludwig left the university. 
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The 10th of August 1792 was really the decisive 
day of the French Revolution. The Tuileries was 
stormed ; seven hundred of the guards and eleven 
hundred revolutionaries fell on its steps and in its 
courtyards. The king and his family fled to the 
National Assembly which was in session near-by. 
From that day on they were prisoners. After 
roughly a thousand years of feudal and monarch- 
ical rule, that 10th of August marked the birth 
of the republic. 

But a few streets away from the Tuileries 
everything was normal. The shops were open, 
meals were served in the restaurants, people 
amused themselves in the gaming-houses, the 
lamps outside the theatres were lighted at the 
customary hour, and the citizens waited calmly 
for their evening papers to find out what all the 
shouting had been about. 

In the same way, a certain young man of 
means who took a flat in the west of Berlin in the 
summer of 1933 saw little evidence of what was 
happening about him. It is true that he did not 
take much part in the life of the metropolis as it 
glided mechanically on its way. Of the restaurants 
that were open, he almost always went to a small, 
modest place a few doors away, for in the more 
opulent establishments of central and western 
Berlin the champions of the national movement 
were making themselves very much at home, 
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which removed any temptation to frequent them. 
The theatres attracted neither him nor any other 
person of taste, for nothing was presented but 
hastily concocted propaganda pieces ; he did not 
even look forward to his evening paper, for the 
regimented press contained nothing he wished to 
know ; he was dependent on The Times, though 
it arrived two days late and reported German news 
in small print and with the indifference normally 
devoted to the dissensions of rowdy South Ameri- 
can republics. 

People in Berne, Amsterdam and Oslo were 
better informed about the German “ awakening ”’ 
than he. His knowledge was general in the 
extreme. 

He learned the simple fact that the new national 
saviour had initiated his social reforms by stealing 
the savings of the industrial workers, millions of 
marks deposited with the trades unions. 

He learned that the judges of the criminal 
courts, however compliant they showed them- 
selves to the perversion of justice, were being 
removed on all sides from their posts. Few 
details reached his ears of the sentences of death, 
and of penal servitude equivalent of death, passed 
by party tribunals without calling witnesses or 
hearing counsel for the defence. 

He heard rumours that thousands were in- 
carcerated, without even this farcical trial, in 
police stations and concentration camps, destroyed 
by filth, heat and hunger, choked, beaten and tor- 
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tured to death ; but how could he go on believing 
such things in this vast metropolis, where under- 
ground railways, post, water-supply, gas and elec- 
tric ight continued to function as heretofore ? 

He knew that a sort of crusade was being 
preached in a new-fangled gutter-gibberish against 
the Jewish section of the community ; but no one 
could listen to these ravings of illiterate murder- 
propagandists for more than ten minutes, and 
then never again. 

Sometimes there was talk of outrages com- 
mitted in remoter districts of the vast city, but such 
incidents always seemed to be quickly over. On 
his way to the National Library, where every- 
thing was as precise and orderly as ever, Ludwig 
encountered uniformed bands tramping stolidly 
along or shouting their bloodthirsty songs, and he 
averted his eyes from them and their swastika rag. 

Once, it was at Kemper-platz, he was held up 
by a crowd of people and, as he looked for the 
cause, caught sight, in a heavily guarded Mercedes 
car, of the Leader. The crowd cheered loudly. 
A woman, apparently of the lower middle-class, 
held up to the messiah her three-year-old child, 
spontaneously or by arrangement, and with a 
tepid grin he laid his hand on its head. Renewed 
cheers. The mob grew denser. Ludwig could 
not move. Hesaw himclearly. So this was he ! 
This aroused faith, veneration, enthusiasm, trem- 
bling devotion, terror. This was the face of Ger- 
many’s destiny, possibly Europe’s. Even this ! 
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The house in which Ludwig had rented a flat 
stood at the further end, as yet only partially built, 
of the thoroughfare known as the Hohenzollern- 
damm. It was a solid-looking building, with an 
excellent lift that worked silently, and quickly 
carried him to the little flat on the sixth and top- 
most floor. It consisted of two square front rooms, 
with windows looking out over tennis courts and 
partly vacant building sites to the tree-tops of 
Griinewald, a servant’s room, bathroom and 
kitchen. Ludwig had put in some of his own 
furniture, a few old pieces, mostly Dutch, in- 
herited from God knows whom. The general 
effect was rather empty and almost too orderly. 

Contrary to his first intention, he had found 
an occupant for the servant’s room, for, when he 
took up his quarters, the bow-legged Hermann 
Imme had pleaded effusively to be allowed to stay 
with him. 

“Your Highness can’t possibly do without a 
man. And I’m better than a stranger, for he’d 
only have to learn 11 all.”’ 

“IT tell you I only need a charwoman. You 
won't be the loser, Hermann. Go back to the 
castle. Or, if you don’t want to go there, I'll 
give you a testimonial that will get you a job with 
the Pope.”’ 

Hermann’s round blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Your Highness thinks I’m only thinking of 
myself. Your Highness doesn’t know how fond 
I am of him.”’ 
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Ludwig was young and easily touched. He 
made one more feeble effort. 

‘‘ T shall miss you personally, of course, but I 
shan’t need you. Except when I have to put the 
studs in my dress-shirt. And this is no time for 
dress-shirts.”’ 

It was a rearguard action. Hermann came 
with him. And the time for dress-shirts had not, 
as Ludwig had assumed, entirely passed. For a 
few weeks he lived a rather solitary life ; then he 
gradually made contacts with families of the 
aristocracy in Berlin and Potsdam, and also with 
several of the old-established houses which repre- 
sent what they themselves called, half proudly, 
half ironically, ‘‘ la premiére juiverie.”’ 

Wonderful estates at Dahlem and Wannsee. 
Select, unobtrusive wealth of works of art. Early 
Aubussons displayed without pretension; in a 
modest corner a painting by van der Goes, a piece 
of cloisonné of the Sung period. For a time 
Ludwig favoured these houses out of a sort of 
defiance for the rising tide of ‘‘ Aryan ” cant, but 
he soon ceased to feel at home there. The atti- 
tude of these people to the events of the day was 
distasteful to him. They ignored them. They 
reduced them to the level of trifles. They laid 
the greatest importance on being of a different 
stuff from the recent Jewish immigrants, whose 
beards were shorn and whose pedlars’ wares were 
strewn in the gutter eastward of Alexander-platz. 
They had been settled here in high repute for a 
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hundred and fifty, for two hundred years. One 
was descended from the court banker of Frederick 
the Great, another belonged to a family ennobled 
by the Emperor Frederick III, a third counted 
the Italian ambassador among his guests. They 
quoted Swinburne and Paul Valéry as a matter of 
course. If there was such a thing as European 
culture of a high grade, here it was to be found. 
Should the conversation turn to Herr Hitler and 
his outrages, it appeared that he was not wholly in 
the wrong. Were not Jewish writers really to 
blame for a good deal, those unbridled fellows who 
sprayed their poison from radical reviews with red 
or green covers, and made no secret of their 
sympathies for Moscow? Was it not true that 
chaos was reaching over its hairy paw from that 
quarter, ready to crush cloisonné vases to dust, and 
did not the new movement—quite between our- 
selves, Prince, of course—set up a barrier against 
this dreadful contingency ? Its early forms were 
certainly crude, but it would settle down with 
time. 

If such credulous hope was possible among 
these people, what of more legitimate circles ? 
Those who lived on the profits of industry were of 
the same mind, for was it not the intention of 
Germany’s new rulers to set rigid bounds to the 
workers’ demands and so conjure up a new wave 
of prosperity ? The landed proprietors were also 
of the same mind, for it was to their advantage 
that the victorious swastika had closed down the 
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investigation of their parasitic predations on the 
national exchequer. The man in the street was 
indubitably of the same mind, those middle-class 
millions, living in indigence, but keeping them- 
selves strictly apart from the proletariat—they 
were of the identical dough from which the new 
Sultan himself was baked; their level was his 
level, it was their speech that he bawled into the 
microphone, their shoulders on which he had 
climbed. And if Ludwig could trust his rare 
talks with genuine working men, even the prole- 
tariat was not fully immune from these illusions, 
finding itself robbed of, or deserted by, its old 
leaders. 

But behind the smiling composure of the senior 
officers, with whom his social visits brought him 
in contact, there were no illusions, rather a 
definite knowledge and clear-cut plans. He always 
felt that the talks one might have had with these 
gentlemen would have been extremely worth 
while, but their set was not given to talking. 

Faced by this evidence of universal bewitch- 
ment, he felt completely alone with that argument 
of his about Potempa. Who wanted to hear such 
things now? He knew nothing of the groups 
who were thinking, hating, holding out in the 
anonymous depths. And Potempa had _ been 
multiplied a thousandfold. His knowledge was 
fragmentary, but he could sense what was 
happening. Humanity ? Humanity was denied 
and exterminated, trampled underfoot, beaten 
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down by a dull blind rage of bestiality. His 
argument was sound. It was the only argument. 
Without counsellors, or rather surrounded by evil 
counsellors, the young prince, now twenty-five, 
withdrew entirely into himself. He belonged no- 
where. That is not a comfortable state. But, 
out of it, one may emerge a man. 

He dug his teeth into his work. ‘ Cultiver 
mon jardin, what else ?’’ he heard the professor 
say, and it was the only prescription. The study 
of the development of an art form—that was a 
queer task for such dark and storm-tossed days. 
But anything else would have been equally 
queer. The knowledge of life was like Thebes 
with a hundred gates, and in the end it was all 
the same which gate one went in by. But he 
made slow progress with his work on Goya, the 
portrait-painter, though his portfolios were full of 
rich material. Presently he stopped altogether. 
He missed the spur of Rotteck’s presence ; and 
what was the point of gaining an academic degree 
at one of the desecrated universities ? The idea 
was laughable. Who would think of going to a 
lecture when one knew one would be forced to 
listen to the outpourings of some Hoffedanz ? 
But spread out before him was the mighty litera- 
ture on the history of the arts, an immeasurable 
firmament, where glittered a host of stars of the 
first magnitude, from Winckelmann, Jakob Burck- 
ardt and Wolfflin to his beloved Rotteck. 

Systematically, perseveringly, he trained him- 
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self to see. He spent swift silent hours in the 
students’ rooms of the engraving-collection ; in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum he was drawn again 
and again to the works of Schongauer, Altdorfer, 
Hans Baldung Grien, or to Multscher and 
Landauer. So this had once been Germany, this 
serene piety, this limpid veracity, this loving and 
yet courageous outlook on reality ! 

Contrary to his expectations, he heard little 
of Rotteck. He had settled down as an exile in 
Prague. For a time it seemed possible that a 
chair would be offered him ; first there was some 
talk of a professorship, then of a lectureship, but 
presently nothing more was heard of it. The 
good will of the Czech Government was unmis- 
takable, but the material obstacles were insur- 
mountable. ‘“‘ If I could make shoes, grind lenses 
or mend a broken coccyx, there might still be a 
place for me in the world,”’ he wrote to Ludwig, 
‘* but who wants a historian of portrait-painting ? ”’ 
He was wrong. The cobblers, lens-grinders and 
surgeons were wandering hungry about Europe. 
The refugees battered themselves bloody against 
unshakable walls. 

As the letters from Prague grew shorter and 
shorter, it was not quite clear how the pair of 
them were living. What they wrote was reserved 
and uncommunicative. There was an external 
reason for this, for the letters rarely reached 
Ludwig uncensored. Before he read them he 
always washed his hands and burnt the envelope, 
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for the Hitler police had fingered them, their 
tongues had licked them. 

As for Rotteck’s savings, Ludwig had been able 
to keep his word without much difficulty. The 
sum entrusted to him had been sent out under 
diplomatic seal. The library and furniture were 
still stored in the warehouses of J. Lemberger. 
There was no room to set out the books, he heard 
from Prague. That awakened anxious misgivings. 

To be frank with himself, it was Susanna for 
whom he was anxious. His wound was deeper 
than he had known. Her gait, her hair, her 
voice, were still almost threateningly alive. Once 
or twice her husband’s letters contained a short 
postscript in Susanna’s hand ; the grammar was 
not above criticism, but then she was a foreigner ; 
the writing was strangely unformed, childish and 
a little untidy, and in some strange way this had 
an exciting effect upon him. 

His way of life was not much more chaste than 
that of other young men let loose at any time in 
any great city. The dawn of the new era had not 
proved exactly conducive to feminine reserve ; 
on the contrary, the foreboding that the horrors 
of chaos lay ahead made one inclined to accept 
such amorous adventures as came one’s way. 

But for Ludwig these affairs were without any 
real significance and soon faded out. One only, 
that with little Hertha Westphal, survived for 
several months, and lasted into the summer 
of ’34. 
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She was an enchanting girl, the daughter of a 
civil servant attached to the office of the Vice- 
Chancellor. Fair and bright, light as a breath, 
playfully provoking and naive. As far as her 
temperament allowed, she loved him. But the 
joys he himself derived from their relationship 
were very transient, so much so that it began to 
trouble his conscience. Was he quite incapable of 
a deeper affection ? He avoided the answer in his 
heart. But he knew it. 

It was one night late in June, in Ludwig's 
bedroom. Hertha complained of a parching 
thirst. There was wine ready to hand, but she 
wanted a glass, or, better still, three glasses, of 
fresh cold water. Quietly, lest he should wake 
the bow-legged Imme, Ludwig tiptoed into the 
kitchen and turned on the water-tap. He waited 
for the tepid water to run out. Through the un- 
curtained rectangle of window came the dawn. It 
was about half-past four. He opened the window 
to breathe in the cool air. And he saw from his 
lofty look-out a spectacle that astonished him. 

Behind the house were wide courtyards and 
open spaces. And here, at this hour, men were 
drilling. ‘These men, wheeling and standing to 
attention, were not soldiers, nor were they Hitler’s 
militia. They were railwaymen, ordinary guards 
from the suburban railways, hundreds of them ; 
he recognised them by their uniform, though in 
the uncertain light of dawn the colour was ghostly 
and indefinite, a sort of dirty mauve. Soldierly- 
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looking officers gave muffled orders. Before their 
long day’s duty, with stinted sleep, these railway- 
men had to parade here for military service. He 
suddenly realised that a whole nation, cheated of 
its natural will, was thus brought out in sections 
and drilled, drilled for some purpose, near or 
remote, but sinister. He looked down at the 
hundreds of little mauve figures, which from that 
height appeared like toys, and forgot the stream 
of water running behind him from the tap. 

When at last he returned, Hertha was grow- 
ing impatient. She was sitting half-dressed on 
the edge of the bed. He offered her the glass 
and carafe. She scrutinised him closely. ‘‘ You 
look,’’ she said, ‘‘ as though you’d seen the devil 
in your kitchen.’’ And he answered, ‘‘ You’re 
not far wrong.” 

He drove her to her parents’ house and returned 
home. When he awoke unrefreshed after a few 
hours’ sleep, he saw on his bedside table a tele- 
gram with the red band that announced especial 
urgency. He tore it open. It was from Cam- 
burg, demanding his immediate return home. 
His father was dying. 

It was evening when he arrived. He had 
known nothing of a fatal illness. On his last 
few visits to Camburg he had found the duke in 
ill health, complaining of rheumatic pains in his 
back and left arm. But the court physician, 
Dr. Sittart, who had long since recognised the 
symptoms of angina pectoris, had thought it better 
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not to communicate his knowledge to the patient 
or the two princes. He had done his best to ease 
the pain ; more he could not do. 

Duke Philipp lay unconscious, partly as the 
result of narcotics. His face was shrunken and 
had a bluish tinge round nose and lips. An old 
Ursuline nun was noiselessly busying herself at his 
bedside. On a stool near the dying man was a 
velvet-lined box, containing coins. Among the 
coins was the lovely decadrachm of Syracuse. It 
was the sight of this that first brought the tears 
to Ludwig's eyes. 

That night his brother August arrived. They 
greeted each other coldly. It was their first en- 
counter since that day when Ludwig had spoken 
of Potempa. The crown prince was wearing a 
black uniform now and it suited him better than 
the brown. He had not become a governor, but 
he occupied some other elevated post, though 
what it was Ludwig could not have said. His 
perfume, heliotrope this time and a little less 
obtrusive, mingled strangely with the smell of 
incense, left behind presumably by the priest who 
had administered extreme unction. 

Duke Philipp did not recover consciousness. 
He died towards morning. 
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The same morning, shortly before five, Hertha 


went quietly up the stairs to her parents’ flat. 
F 
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Quietly she opened the door, and quietly she lay 
down in her bed. She was still sleeping about 
ten o’clock when her father, a high Government 
official attached to Vice-Chancellor von Papen, left 
the house to go to his office. Thus it happened 
that she never saw him again. For he was one of 
the unknown number who were murdered that 
day. The men around the Vice-Chancellor were 
particularly marked out for ‘‘ removal.”’ It was 
the morning of 30th June 1934. 

In the circumstances it was natural that 
Ludwig heard nothing, either that day or the next, 
of what had been happening throughout the 
country. No jet of spray from the spuming 
‘ blood-bath ’’ reached Camburg Castle. It lay 
unattainably isolated during that time of funereal 
ceremony. No one mentioned these external 
events to the two sons; no one would have 
dared, even if he had not thought them already 
informed, better indeed than most. 

Ludwig was surprised at the fewness of the 
mourners from abroad. ‘They could not be com- 
pared with the crowd of whilom princes who had 
attended the funeral of Anna Beatrix. But he 
thought he understood. The two brothers were 
almost unknown outside the borders of Germany. 
And besides, everyone who could do so avoided 
entering the frontiers of suspect Germany. 

Thus it was a small shadowy gathering that 
assembled in the crypt when Duke Philipp was 
laid beside his spouse. Lying there, he too was 
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close to the sarcophagus of the kaiser. A clear 
and curious memory came into Ludwig’s mind. 
. . . And turning his head aside he actually 
caught sight of his former tutor, who was standing 
somewhere at the back, half-hidden by one of the 
clumsy hexagonal pillars. But when the assembly 
left the church and walked in blinding sunshine 
to the castle, Steiger had disappeared. 

That evening the brothers were alone. The 
handful of Wettins and Braganzas were gone. 
The two of them had dined together in frosty 
silence, and now they were sitting in the salon 
with the English armchairs, whence the open 
windows gave on to a soft, river-threaded land- 
scape. Coffee was served. Doors closed with dis- 
tant reverberations. 

Ludwig stirred his coffee. Five years ago— 
or was it six ?—the antique-dealer from Frankfort 
had handed in this room his present to the duke, 
the decadrachm with the lovely figure of the 
nymph. How delighted the duke had been! 
“‘ That is generous of you, Wetzlar. Exception- 
ally charming. A very great pleasure! ’’ Lud- 
wig clearly heard his voice, now silent for ever, 
and noted uneasily that he felt no emotion. A 
slim shadow inserted itself between him and his 
father. There, by the fireplace—that was where 
she had sat, on that high-backed wooden chair, 
which always stood in the same place, and the 
tears had been streaming down her narrow face. 
She must be tall now and beautiful. He knew 
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nothing about her, had scarcely ever thought 
of her. How was she faring? She must have 
heard other things since then about her unhappy 
people, worse things than the churlish words of 
his brother, who now was sitting opposite him. 

This brother had just begun to speak. Sprawl- 
ing back in the deep chair, one uniformed leg 
across the other, he made himself heard with con- 
siderable self-assurance : 

‘‘A word about your style of living: you'll 
have to be more economical. I’ve been looking 
into the financial position, and I’m not satisfied.”’ 

‘* So he has found time and inclination today 
to look into the financial position,’’ thought Lud- 
wig, and looked with repulsion at his brother’s 
comely face. 

‘‘ Hitherto you have had an allowance of two 
thousand marks a month. I’ve discussed the 
figures with Grunsky, the revenue officer. In 
future you will have to manage with twelve 
hundred.” 

He waited. Ludwig made no response. 

‘* Perhaps we might consider increasing it later 
on, when things here have been liquidated.” 

‘* ‘What is there here to liquidate ? ”’ 

“All the unproductive capital. Above all, 
this useless collection on the green velvet.”’ 

““T should not have thought that on the very 
day of our father’s burial you would be planning 
to sell off his dearest possessions.’’ 

““ There’s no question of selling them off,’ 
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returned August objectively. ‘‘ With my close 
connections with the highest official circles I can 
easily arrange for the State to purchase them. 
I’ve made a few inquiries.”’ 

‘“ Have you?” said Ludwig. ‘“‘ Perhaps of 
the Propaganda Minister himself? I like to think 
of the little Greek goddesses between his fingers.”’ 

The new duke avoided a direct response. 
‘‘ T wish to point out,”’ he said with dignity, “* that 
the continuance of your allowance depends on 
your behaviour. I expect loyalty. There is no 
room in the National-Socialist State for people 
who find fault or sit on the fence. We've put 
up with them too long. You can rest assured 
that my decisions are unalterable.”’ 

‘‘ And you can rest assured,’’ said Ludwig, 
rising to his feet, ‘‘ that I do not want the support 
you offer so gracefully. Send for your revenue 
officer, Grunsky, and tell him you’ve saved twelve 
hundred marks! A glorious beginning to your 
reign! You don’t think I would sell for money 
the whole-hearted satisfaction of despising you 
and your kidney.”’ 

‘“ As you like. But I advise you to do so in 
strict privacy. We're keeping an eye on you. 
And there are other reprisals one can take, besides 
withholding an allowance. Let me tell you 
that!” 

It was a great moment for Duke August. He 
enjoyed it. His comely face had seldom shone 
more rosily. 
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There was a knock. With a gesture of apology 
the man-servant admitted someone in the same 
black uniform as the duke. His high boots were 
white with dust. Evidently he had just dis- 
mounted from a motor-cycle. 

The S.S. officer raised his hand in a perfunc- 
tory salute. ‘‘ By the Fiihrer’s orders ! ’’ he said, 
and took an envelope from the pouch at his belt. 
August tore it open, glancing over proudly at his 
brother, who was now standing by the door. 

Then his face changed ; he turned quite pale. 
‘‘ This is impossible !’’ he stammered. ‘‘ What’s 
the meaning of it?’’ The officer made no 
answer. August, Duke of Saxe-Camburg, was 
so shaken that he could not stand. His feet slid 
from under him and he fell back, with a cracking 
of antique wood, into his chair. 

Ludwig went across to his room. He wanted 
to leave by the night train and began to pack. 
Then it occurred to him that such a thing in 
this house was unseemly. He rang the bell. A 
servant named Haase appeared, a friendly old man, 
whose hands trembled whenever he tried to help. 

‘Put the trunk on the table,” said Ludwig, 
and went from wardrobe to bathroom, collecting 
his things and handing them to the old man. 
‘* How goes it with you ? How do you like these 
new and stirring times ? ”’ 

‘* Well, your Highness, how shouldI ? They’re 
not likely to shoot an old man of sixty-eight.”’ 

‘* No, Haase, and why should they ? ”’ 
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‘“They don’t wait for a reason. It’s been 
terrible again these last few days.”’ 

‘* Has it 2 What’s happened ? ”’ 

‘‘Hasn’t your Highness read the papers? 
And what they say isn’t a tenth part of it, that’s 
certain.” 

No, Ludwig had not read the papers. Not for 
several days. It was now 3rd July. 

‘“He’s shot Captain Rohm, your Highness. 
And some even say, with his own hand.” 

Ludwig stopped, his brush and comb in one 
hand and his sponge-bag in the other. 

‘* Do you mind repeating that, Haase ? ”’ 

The old man began to talk. Most of what he 
said was gossip. But one thing remained certain : 
without investigation or sentence this Fiihrer 
and Chancellor had murdered his paladin, Ernst 
Réhm, the organiser of his party militia, the 
architect of his power, the man for whose “ im- 
perishable services ”’ he was “‘ grateful to Fate.”’ 

Ludwig realised immediately that his father’s 
death and burial had saved his brother’s life. For 
August had belonged to the intimate friends of the 
murdered captain. 

But he could not possibly know by what a 
hair’s breadth his brother had escaped a firing- 
squad’s bullets. The telegram from Camburg 
Castle had reached him in Heidelberg in the 
company of Rohm, his staff and the rest of his 
clique. These gentlemen were on leave and were 
enjoying their freedom according to their tastes, 
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in an atmosphere which strangely combined the 
stench of well-greased riding-boots with the per- 
fume of male prostitutes. By day they strutted 
arrogantly about the streets, buying such stores of 
powder and make-up that the girls in the per- 
fumery shops smiled and nudged each other. By 
night in the hotel they drank and shouted, and 
the champagne bottles shattered windows and 
mirrors. It was such a repulsive scandal that at 
last the townspeople threatened to whip the whole 
gang out of Heidelberg. At that they travelled 
south to Bavaria. 

The crown prince was handed the telegram 
from Camburg immediately before their depart- 
ure. He took leave of them reluctantly and set 
off for home. Thus he survived. 

It is true that the murderers missed him when 
they counted their victims. But the “ night of 
the long knife’’ was over. The Fithrer and 
Chancellor was frightened by the fullness of his 
deeds. The order was issued which caused August 
to fall with such a crash into his chair. It decreed 
that the new duke was to regard himself as a 
prisoner in his own castle. If all went well, he 
would be forgotten. He was cut off from the 
“* blood-stream of power ”’ in which he had been 
so eager to circulate. 

Ludwig did not see him again. At the station 
he bought the Berlin papers and those two or three 
Swiss and English journals which by some negli- 
gence had escaped confiscation. His usual source 
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of information, The Times, was among them. 

No one entered his compartment. So he read. 
Out of the three-quarter lies and compulsory tittle- 
tattle of the German papers, out of the half- 
knowledge and half-guesswork of the foreign, the 
monstrous truth arose before him. 

What had just discharged itself in a bloody 
explosion was the natural tension between the 
historic forces of the Reich and the party militia, 
on whose shoulders this leader had climbed to 
power—that swarming troop of hirelings, whom 
Rohm had knocked into shape, and to whom sole 
power had been promised when their work was 
done. 

For the Fiihrer this was a critical moment. 
The aged Reich President lay dying. When he 
was dead, the Fithrer needed the generals for his 
final step upward. But the generals demanded 
the dissolution of his militia and their partial 
incorporation in the regular army. Vas he to 
risk it? Was he to climb to the top by shatter- 
ing the pedestal on which he stood ? 

He hesitated. He did not know what he 
wanted, except that he wanted to maintain his 
position at all costs, at whatever sacrifice of loyalty, 
decency and honour. Promises, principles—what 
were they ? In the spring he had blazoned forth 
the ‘‘ national revolution,’’ now, three months 
later, he declared it ended. Revolution is just a 
word ; so is reaction, so is national, so is inter- 
national. For him they had no meaning. He was 
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stuffed full of words as the skin of a dead beast 
is stuffed with sawdust. But, when all was said 
and done, he was still the lance-corporal of the 
war, full of profound respect for a red stripe on a 
general’s trousers, and so he finally betrayed his 
‘‘ work ’”? and the man who had done it for him, 
his ‘‘dear friend Réhm.” 

He flew by night over long-suffering Germany 
to seize the unsuspecting captain with his followers 
down there in the South. He took with him to 
the massacre his Minister of Propaganda and the 
head of his press department. The deed was to 
be falsified on the spot. The understrappers were 
to brew their lies with fresh blood. 

The men who, for the Fiihrer, had committed 
perjury, stolen, plundered, destroyed human lives 
in hecatombs, were shot and struck down by his 
orders. heir partnership in crime could save 
them no longer. 

Murder was allowed. Subordinate leaders 
acted independently. ‘That day all the dregs of 
a people of sixty-five millions were licensed to 
shoot. That day came their chance of private 
vengeance. They indulged their instincts, had 
their fun and gained favour, in addition, with 
the men at the top. They did their work well. 
Anyone who might ever succeed to power after 
this Fiihrer was carefully eliminated, Socialists, 
Monarchists, Catholics, Protestants ; better kill 
fifty too many than one too few. Sometimes 
of course they confused one man with another. 
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Here were two Schmidts; they killed both to 
be on the safe side. 

All the bodies—was it eight hundred? A 
thousand ?—were burnt. No one was ever to see 
those desecrated corpses. 

And then the Fiihrer got up and “ accepted 
the responsibility.”’ 

For years he had looked on without protest at 
the repulsive habits of his intimates, the ravish- 
ing of young boys, the bestial debaucheries. Now, 
across their still-warm ashes, he trumpeted his 
righteous indignation to a world shivering with dis- 
gust. But he himself wasthe object of that disgust. 

‘* This German outrage stinks in the nostrils 
of the world,”’ read Ludwig in his sober 7umes. 

The news-sheets piled themselves around him 
in disorderly heaps. Still his hands reached out 
for more. Still he searched for enlightenment, 
though he already knew enough. Then, opening 
a German paper, his eyes fell on a set of verses. 
The shorter lines caught his attention automatic- 
ally. It was a sort of hymn, evidently addressed 
to the man who had ordered this slaughter. It 
ran thus : 


The breath of those that see him is extinguished, 

The earth, that shook ’neath marching feet, grows still. 
Tumult skulks grey on earth’s remoter fringe. 

There stands the Fiihrer. 

The Fuhrer lifts his hand in deathless greeting. 

His heart beats with the heart-beat of his people. 

He rises, by this miracle enshrouded. 

Today the Fiihrer’s footstep is a prayer. 
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Ludwig hurriedly rose. Physical nausea over- 
came him. He slammed down the window and 
breathed in the night air. Then he scooped up 
all the printed sheets into a huge bundle and 
threw it out. 

To live in this country was no longer possible. 
Tomorrow he would leave it.... 

He heard a noise behind him. The door of 
his compartment had opened. In the aperture 
stood Otto Steiger, his tutor. 


8 


Gretschel’s Wine House was a restaurant of 
repute situated in one of the narrow streets behind 
the Alt-markt in Dresden. In the dark hide 
chairs of the ground-floor bar, rentiers and 
superior officials were accustomed to take a well- 
spiced glass of an evening. Herr Gretschel’s 
crayfish were well thought of among these 
easy-going connoisseurs. He himself, corpulent, 
pleasant-looking, quick of tongue in his native 
dialect, moved watchfully from alcove to alcove, 
attending personally to the wants of his better 
customers. Politics were taboo. No brown or 
black uniforms ever intruded there. The habi- 
tues, who belonged to an earlier day, understood 
each other. Gretschel’s Wine House was an 
oasis of peace. 

There was also another room at the back, 
which one reached by a long, dark corridor with 
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two right-angled turns. This room was quite 
small ; its only window looked out on a yard that 
was not much more than an air-shaft. Even at 
midday the lights had to be switched on ; but 
the room was seldom used. Herr Gretschel’s 
waiter, who had entered his service a month 
before, had probably never heard of its existence. 

This evening a small company assembled 
there—eight men, sitting round the circular oak 
table. Each had in front of him a greenish 
claret-glass. But that seemed merely a matter 
of form. They drank hardly at all. And few of 
them were smoking. 

They were a good-looking set of men. Most 
of them had the reserved, rather stiff demeanour 
of higher Government officials or officers in mufti. 
All but two were young. 

Doctor Otto Steiger, who was one of this com- 
pany, was now nearing fifty. He still looked well- 
groomed, but it was obvious that he maintained 
his neat appearance in straitened circumstances. 
His black suit was scrupulously clean but shiny. 
His large, brown, rather prominent eyes no longer 
revealed the mildness of earlier years; they 
expressed an obstinate, almost fanatical sternness. 

Colonel Michael Bruckdorf was considerably 
older than Steiger. Below middle height, tough, 
with a ruddy skin, against which his eyebrows and 
clipped moustache looked white as wool, he had 
risen to his feet, and was now speaking with 
a grating barrack-yard voice, which he dropped 
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afresh after every few sentences. 

There was good reason for this. These eight 
men had not gathered in this depressing, dark, 
airless back-room without good cause. If the 
phrase ‘‘ high treason ”’ still had any meaning in 
such a country, under such a Government, then 
Colonel Bruckdorf’s speech was treasonable in the 
extreme. 

He was just summing up the results of the 
reports they had heard, and his short, sharp ges- 
tures seemed physically to chop off each sentence. 

First there were the active members of the 
Lutheran Church. They did not seem willing to 
go on passively watching while the new pagan- 
ism was propagated, while the “ Jewish Bible ” 
was set aside and the lofty figure of Christ reduced 
to the dimensions of a popular chieftain ; Herr 
von Hunna had given a convincing account of the 
discontent that was swelling to revolt among the 
Protestants. Herr Herdegen and Herr von der 
Unstrut had provided full proof of the even greater 
uneasiness among the Catholics ; they had, how- 
ever, given their word not to reveal, at least 
for the present, the names of the bishops who 
sympathised with them. Herr von Zednitz had 
informed them of the growing opposition in the 
civil service. And finally, Bruckdorf’s comrade- 
in-arms, Captain Eisendecher of the Reichswehr, 
had indicated in a brief report what the colonel 
himself was now beginning to demonstrate in 
detail. 
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He was speaking of the Steel Helmets, that 
powerful organisation of old front-line soldiers, 
which maintained so many and such important 
contacts with the active Reichswehr. Its mem- 
bership ran into millions. 

Each man at the table now knew the feeling 
among these ex-service men. The Steel Helmets 
clung to the traditions of the nineteenth century; 
they were strongly and aggressively anti-revolu- 
tionary, German in an often primitive and narrow 
spirit. They too were dominated by supersensi- 
tive and exaggerated notions of national dignity. 
Every single member regarded the compulsory 
disarmament of Germany as a personal slight. 
But this feeling represented a body of aims and 
ideas that they jealously guarded as their own. 
And now a clique of agitators had appropriated it, 
transformed it into a set of tub-thumping catch- 
words, made of it a banner under which they had 
harangued and cheated their way to power. 

Those who believed in the old Germany and 
its renascence felt they had been unscrupulously 
defrauded. The Steel Helmets were monarchists, 
they were religious, they had no sympathy what- 
ever for the race-humbug with which the masses 
had been led astray. Among their members 
were innumerable old soldiers whose blood was 
not purely ‘“‘ Germanic.’’ They had been forced 
to expel them, and regarded the expulsion as a 
shameful betrayal of the ideal of comradeship. 
Colonel Bruckdorf emphasised the fact that this 
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feeling was particularly strong among the Steel 
Helmets in Saxony. Unfortunately, however, 
unfortunately—and here the white-haired officer 
again dropped his voice to a whisper—the officials 
at headquarters could no longer be trusted. They 
were inclined to compromise ; indeed the word 
‘‘ compromise ’’ was euphemistic. They were on 
the point of surrendering to what Herr Hitler 
called his ideals. They were ready, or nearly 
ready, to give up the old comradeship of the 
trenches. One morning the members might find 
themselves faced by a fait accompli—by actual 
dissolution. The colonel could see the moment 
before him ; with his mind’s eye he read the 
notice in the paper. This act of treachery would 
be sugared with fine words about unity and totality 
and tasks already accomplished. The highest 
officers of the association would be given minis- 
terial posts and fat sinecures as a reward for 
their crime. But the bulwark would have been 
smashed. Now it was still standing. 

The colonel took a sip from his green claret- 
glass and went on: 

‘* T can vouch for the Steel Helmets in Saxony. 
We have nothing to fear from the Reichswehr. 
I shall come back to that point later. Our pre- 
parations are far advanced. We still have our 
arms. This is the last chance of giving the signal 
from Saxony, from our own small land, to settle 
accounts with this murderous, tyrannical regime 
that is destroying Germany. It can be done, it 
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must be done, but it must be done soon ! ”’ 

He drew up his short figure, fixed his eyes on 
a particular spot on the table, bowed his head a 
little, and went on in a different tone, as though 
beginning afresh: ‘‘ Your Highness, gracious 
Prince...” 

For there sat Ludwig. During Bruckdorf’s 
speech he had stared at the table-top with a face 
empty of expression ; his eyes had, as it were, 
bored their way into it, with a remote and brood- 
ing look. Some things he heard as if from a 
distance, some not at all. Much of what the old 
colonel had said was already known to those at 
the table, and the old officer had gone over it 
again to emphasise it and to provide a starting- 
point for his proposals. Ludwig sat there as 
though in a low fever. A sense of unreality, of 
living in a dream-world, had been with him 
almost constantly during the past few months. 
Had he, Ludwig von Camburg, really been chosen 
as the focal point of schemes of violence which 
were now said to be on the point of realisation ? 

Steiger, his tutor, had decided, several months 
ago, that the right moment had come to win him 
over. ‘The murders of 30th June, illuminating 
with a sudden noontide glare the ferocity of the 
usurpers, had done, so he believed, their prepara- 
tory work on this sensitive and passionate spirit. 
Since horrors so fantastic were possible, what could 
one still regard as impossible? If an alien tub- 
thumper could pile up mountains of corpses and 
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declare himself unchallenged law-giver to the 
nation, was it not natural and right that the scion 
of a house that had ruled a thousand years should 
rise to resist such unprecedented and bloody pre- 
sumption ? Steiger asked him that question. In 
the light of these incredible events his old dreams 
of a kaiser of Saxon lineage caught a vital spark of 
possibility. 

None the less Ludwig's first reaction was nega- 
tive, antipathetic, almost ironic. Was he, a prince- 
ling still under thirty, who so far had achieved 
nothing but an unfinished catalogue of portraits, 
was he the man to set bounds to this sanguinary 
flood 2? There must be others ! 

No, there were no others, he was told. A 
humiliating fact, and deeply discouraging. Not 
one of those families, once so powerful and exalted, 
whose names still echoed in the hearts of the 
people as symbols of a happier past, not one 
had dared to arise and speak a word for freedom. 
They seemed to find it all naturalandright. They 
looked on while every ignominious instinct was 
aroused that glows among the slag in the soul of a 
nation, self-doubt, callousness, envy, cowardice, 
guilt ; they looked on while freedom and mag- 
nanimity vanished from public life, crept out of 
sight, or, where they were reluctant tu go, were 
stamped out by the heel of the secret police ; 
while the historic German states were abolished 
by the pen-stroke of a ragged-schoul hand ; while 
the party whose aim and significance not even the 
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Magician himself could put clearly into words, 
swept like an absorbent sponge over the whole face 
of the nation, while the parasitism of its hundred 
thousand office-seekers sent the national debt 
rocketing skywards with no one to call a halt. 
Yes, the once ruling aristocracy looked on inactive 
at all this. 

Worse still, there were members of these 
families who ran to harness themselves to the car 
of state as it hurtled to the abyss! Should not a 
blush of shame rise to the cheeks of such a man 
as Ludwig’s brother August—for Steiger was 
equally blunt in his allusions to things and persons 
—when he read that men of the people, the poor 
and dispossessed, were hazarding their lives, 
giving themselves as a nameless sacrifice, suffer- 
ing namelessly in the darkness the torments of 
death, these ‘‘ Marxists,’’ these ‘‘ Bolsheviks,’ — 
that is, all who would not stand aside, indifferent, 
while robbery and extortion were rampant all 
over Germany, whose hearts were not hard 
enough to forget the thousands in daily anguish 
behind electrically-charged barbed wire? No, 
not the whole nation had forgotten. Not the 
whole nation submitted so willingly to lawlessness 
and ruthlessness as its once governing nobility. 
A terrible wave of rage and hatred was swelling 
behind the dams. There was another Germany 
—Dr. Steiger was never weary of repeating it. 
The men united in the military associations, they, 


above all, were ready. They watched with longing 
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for him who would lead the way ; for him whose 
name and temper were in themselves a title to 
leadership. The day was at hand, had already 
dawned, for a people’s prince of ancient lineage. 

Ludwig’s scepticism never quite yielded to his 
tutor’s eager persuasiveness. Probably he never 
believed in the cause, truly and inwardly, at any 
time. But what is constantly repeated, inex- 
haustibly reiterated and amplified, is bound at last 
to lose the look of utter phantasy. Steiger was 
right: the thing he wanted and worked for was 
far less absurd than what had happened, and 
was still daily happening, to the German people. 
And as his plans took shape, hardened, as it were, as 
the actors, places, dates, began to stand forth, the 
enterprise appeared to Ludwig almost familiar. 

Their first objective was Saxony. Saxony, 
whose name he bore. Duke of Saxony and 
Thuringia—it was his hereditary title. All who 
saw in a monarchy their salvation from lies, 
ruin and coercion would rally round him. But 
Saxony was only the beginning. Steiger looked 
further. 

Poor, with no property but a suit-case, a school- 
master discharged from his post, he travelled to 
Berlin that July night, choosing the same train 
as Ludwig. It was a mystery how he lived, 
where he found means to travel. For in the 
following months he was incessantly moving to 
and fro between Berlin, Dresden and the larger 
provincial towns. His two suits grew shabbier 
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and shabbier, his face more and more ascetic. 
He refused all offers of help; his invariable 
answer was that he needed nothing. All he 
wanted was Ludwig’s trust and faith. It was a 
long time before he allowed him even a glimpse 
of the web he was spinning. In the spring of 
1935 he introduced Ludwig to his first allies, 
carefully chosen men, most of them members of 
the nobility. Ludwig was already familiar with 
one of them: von Zednitz, the law student he 
had met at the university, ambitious, rather 
arrogant, taciturn. | 
The meeting took place in Ludwig’s Berlin flat. 
Von Eisendecher, von Unna, Herdegen, von der 
Unstrut and finally Colonel Bruckdorf came quite 
prepared to accept the prince as their leader. 
They found Steiger’s enthusiastic description cor- 
roborated—they would probably have done so 
in any case. And from the first moment they 
treated Ludwig as their future sovereign, who 
was to be spared petty details but would emerge 
at the right moment like a god from a cloud. 
They came separately to the house in the 
Hohenzollerndamm, went up separately in the 
silent lift to the sixth floor, and were ushered 
separately by the rosy-cheeked Imme into the 
living-room with its Dutch furniture. Ludwig 
had considered the advisability of giving his 
man-servant an evening off, but Steiger thought 
this would only arouse the worthy fellow’s 
curiosity. Three times they met in Ludwig’s flat. 
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On each occasion Imme stayed in his little room. 

The real meeting-place of the group, however, 
was here in Dresden, in Herr Gretschel’s dim and 
airless back-room. Today’s meeting was the first 
Ludwig had attended. Hot, dazed, inwardly 
embarrassed, he listened to the words of the 
white-haired Bruckdorf, who was now passing 
from his general survey to the question of action 
in the near future. ‘‘ Your Highness, gracious 
Prince...” 

On the night of the 24th to the 25th Decem- 
ber, that is on Christmas Eve, they would proceed 
to action. Thus they had exactly seven weeks. 
They had chosen that night because it promised 
the attainment of their goal without bloodshed. 
No one, not even Hitler’s most suspicious leu- 
tenant, would look for danger on such a night 
of festival. Most of the storm-troops would be 
on leave, scarcely any of the civil and military 
authorities would be actively functioning. This 
was particularly true—here he glanced with a 
faint smile at Captain von Eisendecher—of the 
local commanders of the Reichswehr. There 
would be a minimum of troops in barracks. It 
would be child’s play to occupy the ministerial 
offices, the railway stations, telephone and tele- 
graph buildings and the wireless station. There 
would be no fuss. Since the newspapers would 
not appear for two, or practically three days, it 
would be the afternoon of Friday the 27th before 
the public was fully informed of the uprising that 
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had taken place. That they would welcome it as 
their salvation was beyond alldoubt. Meanwhile, 
however, Ludwig’s party would be in control 
of all means of communication, and would have 
time to establish contact with their sympathisers 
throughout the Reich. They could safely reckon 
on an immediate outbreak in many places, in 
Hesse, in Bavaria, in the Catholic districts of 
Prussia. But Saxony would lead the way ; 
Saxony would set the example ; a Saxon duke 
would march in the van, bearing the battle-flag 
of the Reich, of a Germany delivered from 
usurpation, oppression, lies and crime. 

He sat down, embarrassed and moved. His 
face was purple ; he cleared his throat with a 
long, harsh cough. All eyes turned slowly 
towards Ludwig. 

Ludwig was on the point of rising to his feet, 
but changed his mind, ashamed of so formal a 
gesture. He took a deep breath, looked for a 
moment at his tutor, Steiger, and aes in a pale, 
dried-up voice that closely resembled the voice 
of his dead mother, Anna Beatrix : 

‘The plan Colonel Bruckdorf has revealed to 
us is the result of long preparation. I can only 
accept it. You have set your hopes on me, you 
have asked me to occupy the most conspicuous 
position in your enterprise. I owe that not to 
any personal qualities. I owe it simply to the 
name I bear and to the trust my former tutor has 
enlisted on my behalf. He it is, gentlemen, in 
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whom you have put your faith. I am a young 
man, without experience and, in the nature of 
things, without achievement. But I share with 
you the conviction that the present state of affairs 
is no longer bearable. I believe with you that the 
men who now impose their will upon Germany 
dishonour our country, destroy its heart and mind 
and make of it a common danger. Today I am 
only the figurehead of your movement. I do not 
know whether I can ever be more. Noone knows 
his own powers, least of all while he is still im- 
mature. If your plan succeeds and my powers 
prove inadequate, I will gladly give up my place 
to another. That is a promise. And there is 
another promise I can make: you have all 
pledged your position in the world, your very life. 
Idothe same. I will gladly give the blood in my 
veins, the blood in which you have set your trust. 
If that has to be, it will be no sacrifice, for the 
life one has to lead today in this country is no 
longer worth the living. You, and I too, want 
it to regain its former worth. If I had the gift 
of prayer, I would pray for you, and that your 
courage and faith may receive their crown of 
victory.” 

He had not dropped his voice at the end of the 
last sentence, and for the moment his hearers did 
not realise that he had finished. ‘There was a 
heavy, awkward silence. The only sound was a 
deep respiration from Herr von der Unstrut, who 
had a weak heart. 
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Then came a thunderous blow upon the door. 
All sprang to their feet. Those among them who 
had served in the army exchanged glances ; their 
ears recognised the impact of a rifle-butt. ‘‘Open!”’ 
came a restrained command from without. More 
blows from the rifle-butt. The door began to give. 

Steiger had thrown his arm round Ludwig’s 
shoulder. He drew him to the window. He 
wrenched it open. With his crippled arm he 
pointed across the yard tu a doorway beyond. 
‘“There are taxis in Post-platz. Make for the 
frontier, not by Altenburg—by Freiberg Teplitz ! 
Tell the driver who you are! ”’ 

‘But, Steiger! ’’ said Ludwig, quite softly. 
It was as if he had foreseen the whole thing just 
as it happened. The damnable part of it was 
that now he had to make an exhibition of himself. 
All eyes were on him. He crossed with hesitant 
steps to the door. Bruckdorf and Ejisendecher 
forced their way in front of him. He saw that 
Eisendecher was armed. 

For the first and last time the command 
devolved upon him. ‘ Put that away, please,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ There will be many of them. While 
there’s life there's hope.’’ A door-panel burst in. 
Ludwig thrust back the bolt. Four rifle-barrels 
glinted in the light. Further back the muzzles 
of revolvers, enough to kill a whole company. 
In the semi-darkness of the corridor they recog- 
nised the black uniforms of the S.S. The leader 
stepped forward, tall and massive, the skull and 
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crossbones on his cap. He held a sheet of paper 
in his left hand. 

‘You will leave the room in twos,” he said, 
almost politely. ‘‘ You will be searched for arms 
as you pass the door. Any resistance and you will 
be shot through the head. You will be sent off 
two atatime. First, Ludwig of Saxony and ''— 
he looked at his paper—‘“‘ von Zednitz.”’ 

Steiger sprang over to Ludwig, seized his hand 
and pressed it hard against his lips. The officer 
looked on calmly. ‘‘ Now, please!’’ ‘That was 
all he said. 

As Ludwig and Zednitz rounded the second 
turn in the corridor, they saw Herr Gretschel lying 
in a heap by the wall, face downwards. Ludwig 
wanted to stop, but his captors prevented it. 

Two S.S. men were sitting ready in the car, 
revolver in hand. The prisoners got in. They 
drove under the Schloss-bogen, past the Hof- 
kirche and across the Augustus bridge into the 
New Town. 


9 


They stopped outside a building that looked 
like a school. From the ground floor to the roof 
all the uniform, uncurtained windows of its huge 
fagade were brightly illuminated. Everything 
was ready for their reception. Here was no 
secrecy. Here dwelt violence, naked and un- 
ashamed, in a blaze of light. 
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Their escort disappeared into the building. 
Surrounded by soldiers, the prisoners had to wait 
in the rain. Ludwig read a Greek motto above 
the door, o yun Sapeis dvOpwros ov mraideveras, 
and was surprised to find that he could still trans- 
late it. The inscription was more fitting to the 
building’s present use than to its original purpose. 
He remarked on it to Zednitz. Here une would 
indeed expect to be “ taken firmly in hand.” 

‘Shut up!’ shouted one of the soldiers. At 
a sign from within, Zednitz was led into the build- 
ing. 

A second car drew up. But Ludwig had no 
time to find out who was in it. Armed guards 
escorted him up to the second floor. A big door, 
just opposite the head of the staircase, opened 
before him. 

In the middle of a spacious room a young man 
Was sitting at a bare writing-desk. He was in a 
black uniform with silver badges, the swastika on 
his armband and a double loop of braid running 
from his left shoulder across his breast. His fresh 
face under his bright fair hair would have been 
handsome but for one repulsive disfigurement : 
the outer side of his left nostril was eaten away 
in a deep irregular line. It was almost impossible 
to take one’s eyes from this deformity. 

Several clerks were sitting about the room. 
The escort did not withdraw. Someone had 
placed a gramophone beside the bare desk. 

‘Take a seat!"’ said the man in uniform. 
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‘* Sudden change in the weather. Cigarette ?... 
Dismiss !’’ he added haughtily, speaking into 
vacancy. ‘‘ You stay, Wisotsky ! ”’ 

When the door had closed, he leaned back 
comfortably in his chair. 

‘‘ This is not an examination, Prince. There 
is no need of one. Your fate was decided some 
time ago.” 

‘‘ Indeed ?”’ said Ludwig, from his cane 
chair. 

‘We let you go on wriggling in the net. 
We thought your champions would add to their 
number. But they were always the same ones. 
Well, so today we acted,” he concluded languidly. 

‘* Since you don’t wish me to tell you any- 

thing ” began Ludwig. 
‘*Oh, but we do. For instance, we should 
like to know the names of the Reichswehr officers 
with whom your Colonel Bruckdorf has been in 
touch. Will you tell us ?’”’ 

““Tcould not. I don’t know myself.”’ 

“Of course not. And I suppose you don’t 
know the names of the bishops and other ecclesi- 
astical bigwigs with whom your friends Herdegen 
and von der Unstrut have been conspiring ? ”’ 

‘“No. I assure you I have no idea.”’ 

‘“‘ Aha,” said the other. ‘‘ Well, that’s that. 

. People’s King—that was the expression, 
wasn't it?’ he asked abruptly. ‘‘ People’s King 
——was that just used in private or was it to be 


official ? ”’ 
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Ludwig frowned. How had this rabble got 
hold of such details? His trusty Steiger—so 
Ludwig faintly recalled—had once used that 
resounding phrase, and the others had responded 
with embarrassed silence. But how had these 
people come to be informed of words casually 
uttered months ago in his Berlin flat ? 

‘‘ On the whole you were keener on ‘ Duke,’ 
what ? ”’ 

‘“What expressions these fellows use 
thought Ludwig, with disgust. ‘‘‘ Keener on 
duke’! Enough to make one sick !”’ 

‘*] am sure you realise that there 1s no point 
in prolonging this conversation. I suppose I am 
to be shot. Is that so?” 

‘‘ Don’t be so inquisitive, Prince,’’ answered 
the other jovially. ‘‘ You'll find all that out in 
good time. But while we're on the subject, it 
would be in your own Interests, very much s0, 
indeed, if you would answer one question: Who 
was the smart Alick that first hatched this bloody 
plot ?”’ Smart Alick, bloody—he had not hitherto 
used the language of the gutter. 

‘“T will answer that question,”’ said Ludwig. 
He said it much too promptly to carry conviction. 
‘“ The plan was originated by me. The gentle- 
men you have arrested allowed me to persuade 
them because of their loyalty to the former ruling 
house.”’ 

“ Aha!” 

‘And now I regret it. I regret profoundly 


,? 


’ 
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that I have involved good, honourable men in a 
hopeless undertaking. You can write that down,”’ 
he said, turning to the clerk. 

“Don’t worry. He’s writing it all down. 
Well, if that isn’t the ruddy limit! So you were 
the foul seducer and the other chaps just trotted 
behind like lambs. Like to hear the gramo- 
phone? Put on Record 3, Wisotsky ! ” 

Wisotsky, an albino-like giant, jumped up. 
The needle gave out a preliminary scratching 
sound. 

A man’s voice became audible, first halting and 
uncertain, then fluent and steady. Before Lud- 
wig could distinguish the speaker, other voices 
were raised, several, all speaking together. Then 
the first continued alone. It was Unna speaking. 
When he stopped there was a pause, the needle 
scratched perceptibly, and then Ludwig heard his 
own voice. 

He saw himself at the table in his Berlin flat. 
He was sitting at the end, with his back to the 
window, in the easy chair with the arms of 
Orange. ... So the Secret Police had known of 
their meetings and had made phonograph records 
of what they said. It was well known that such 
things took place. The procedure was simple. 
Somewhere in the room was mounted a hidden 
microphone, and the agent of the police had only 
to touch a switch to make it receptive. The agent 
of the police? Who could that have been? It 
must have been Imme, Hermann Imme, with his 
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bow-legs, his round blue eyes, his rosy cheeks. 
Such then was the face of treachery! Month 
after month he had laid out his master’s clothes, 
put the aspirin by his bedside when the Féhn was 
blowing, listened with bated breath to his lightest 
wish, and on Wednesdays, his day off, he had gone 
round to the Secret Police and drawn his pay. 
That was it. Now, from the reverse side of 
Record 3, Colonel Bruckdorf was speaking, fairly 
loudly, in a clear soldierly voice. What he said 
was unadulterated high treason. 

Ludwig looked at the man behind the desk. 
He seemed to find it deliciously funny. All that 
was left of his nostril twitched with enjoyment. 

‘There you are, Prince,’’ he remarked with 
satisfaction. ‘‘One of the little miracles of 
modern science. Quite convincing, what? But 
that’s a bleeding detail,’” he went on, reassuming 
his artificial vulgarity. ‘‘ Nothing to make a song 
and dance about, what ? ”’ 

Ludwig interrupted him. ‘ These later 
records do not affect the accuracy of my state- 
ment. It is true none the less that the initiative 
came from me.”’ 

The other waved his hand wearily. He 
assumed an expression of boredom and disgust. 
‘* Have it your own way,” he said. That meant : 
We know all about it. Decency, comradeship, 
nobility, magnanimity—all that cuts no ice with 
us—just grit in our machine as it goes grind- 


ing on. 
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He took up the telephone-receiver and pressed 
a button: ‘‘ Troop-leader Lankwitz.”’ 

Troop-leader Lankwitz came and threw up his 
arm smartly. 

‘* Tell me, Lankwitz, is Room 14 ready ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* All nice and comfortable ? Good pillows on 
the bed ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘ Everything ready for a really jolly night ? 
We’ve got a fastidious guest.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ repeated Troop-leader Lankwitz, 
and Ludwig could discover no trace of irony in his 
stolid face. Yet he was convinced that Room 14 
must be a particularly loathsome den. In Venice 
he had once been conducted through the dungeons 
under the Doge’s palace : pits of bare stone, dark 
as a tomb, damp, with only the sharp-edged stone 
for pillow. He remembered them now. 

But when they led him down to the basement 
and unlocked the door of Room 14, his impression 
was by no means unfavourable. It was not very 
roomy, two yards wide by five long, but decently 
furnished, and the bed looked inviting. An un- 
shaded electric bulb close to the ceiling dispensed 
a garish light. 

Troop-leader Lankwitz asked what he would 
like for supper. Ludwig had no liking for supper 
at all. Nevertheless they brought him a plate of 
rye-bread and ham and a bottle of beer, all quite 
appetising. Thereupon the door was carefully 
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locked from outside and, to judge by the sound, 
further secured with wooden bars. 

After some pacing up and down, he broke off 
a piece of the bread and placed some ham on it. 
He took a bite. With astonishment he perceived 
that his organs of taste refused their discriminat- 
ing function. The bread and ham tasted exactly 
like brown paper. And he had imagined that his 
nerves had been quite unaffected by his arrest and 
examination. He put the food back on the plate. 

At that moment the light near the ceiling 
went out. He was in utter darkness. Gropingly 
he sank down on the bed, and it yielded, soft 
and elastic. He sat and listened to the stillness 
around him. But the stillness did not last long. 

He heard steps and voices approaching down 
the corridor, and he clearly distinguished the 
sound of the cell-doors on either side being un- 
locked. 

Then he heard the scrape of furniture being 
moved, followed by words of command which were 
identical to right and left: ‘‘ Undress! Over the 
table-edge ! Face down! ”’ 

Ludwig listened incredulous in his darkness. 
All this corresponded so exactly with the rumours 
whispered around the country that he was filled 
with doubt. It could not be real! They were 
dramatising those terrible stories, play-acting for 
his benefit, to intimidate him. 

He was not left long under this illusion. To 
right and left theinquisition began. One question, 
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always the same. And then the hiss of the steel 
rod. 

To the left the question was: ‘‘ Who are the 
generals you’ve been conspiring with ? ” 

To the right the question was: ‘‘ Who are the 
bishops you’ve been conspiring with ? ”’ 

After each question someone counted. No 
answer. Then they struck. 

It was repeated monotonously. But the for- 
mula was shortened for convenience’ sake : 

‘* Bishops ? ’’—‘‘ One — two — three. Lay 
on!” 

‘* Generals ? ’’—‘‘ One—two—three.”’ 

Not a sound from the victims. But Ludwig 
first divined, and afterwards thought he knew, 
who it was that lay there over the table-edge, his 
back swelling up, his teeth biting into the wood 
to repress a scream. To the left, that was 
Eisendecher, the soldier—it might even have been 
the colonel, but no, he did not believe that. And 
suddenly he knew what Eisendecher’s back looked 
like, brown, broad, muscular, and he saw the 
muscles spring out under the steel whip. To the 
right, was that Unstrut ? Yes. They had chosen 
not Herdegen but Unstrut, because he had a weak 
heart and looked as though he could not with- 
stand their treatment. Why did he, at any rate, 
not scream? For whose sake was he holding 
out? To impress these brutish tormentors ? 
Or had they told him that he, Ludwig, would 
hear? Now, now came a whimper, a hoarse 
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moan, but it came from the other side ; it was 
Eisendecher, the soldier, who had uttered the first 
cry. All this was like some atrocious competition. 

Suddenly Ludwig became aware of a warm 
trickle from the palms of his hands: he had dug 
his nails in so deep that the skin was lacerated. 
God and Father, O God Almighty! He could 
not bear it—there they were torturing two men 
to death! Why? For whom? For him! 

The thought plucked him from the bed and 
hurled him against the wall. He drummed on it 
with his fists, shouting: “‘ Stop! Stop! Stop!” 
Then back to the far wall, stumbling in the dark- 
ness! ‘Stop! Stop it! He knows nothing! 
I know! Stop! [ll tell!” 

The ‘‘ examination ”’ continued on both sides 
of him. 

‘* Bishops ? ’”’—“‘ One—two—three.”’ 

‘* Generals ? ’’—‘‘ One—two—three.”’ 

Neither of them could have a hand’s-breadth 
of whole skin on his back. And these were but 
two. What of the others? What was happen- 
ing to Zednitz ? To old Bruckdorf? What had 
they done with Steiger 2? He was probably dead 
by now. The brutes knew well enough who was 
really at the bottom of it. God! And he sat 
here caged, impotent, condemned to listen, and, 
when he screamed to them to stop, they grinned 
and winked at each other—all this was part of their 
programme. O God! Christ in Heaven !—Yes, 
now he could pray, now he must pray, though he 
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was no believer. Dear God, what a deliverance 
it would be if they came now and fetched him 
and stuck him up in the yard in front of their 
rifles... . 

Suddenly the light shone out again. There 
was silence in the adjoining cells. The terrible 
performance seemed at an end. Dazed by the 
desperate tumult that raged inside him, Ludwig 
had not heard them drag away their lacerated and 
swooning victims. He looked at his watch. It 
was half-past eleven. 

From now on nothing changed. The light 
went on shining. It was to keep him from falling 
asleep, if, after what he had heard, he should still 
feel any inclination to sleep. 

So the night was his. He did not doubt that 
it would be his last. He paced up and down the 
five yards of his cell, up and down, a hundred 
times, five hundred ; he tramped several miles 
that night. Mostly he kept his hands in his 
trouser-pockets and swung his legs a little, making 
a sharp turn at the end of the cell, over and over 
again. 
He was calm. He examined himself closely, 
decided that he was not afraid of death, and was 
young enough to be pleased at the discovery. 
Yes, it was good for him to die. What else could 
he want? After the failure of the enterprise 
that bore his name ? After the suffering inflicted 
on the others for his sake ? Once he was dead 
they would treat them more leniently, or at least 
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more indifferently. Their plan would then die 
of itself. The tormentors would probably desist. 
After a few months his friends would be liberated. 
There was nothing he could do but die. He 
wished it so. 

Was that the truth? Was he not deceiving 
himself ? Did he Jelieve it? He pictured to- 
morrow’s scene quite clearly, gave it every horrify- 
ing detail of reality. ‘‘ Then my brains will 
spatter on the wall,’’ he said aloud, to prove him- 
self, and remained calm. After all, there was 
something in the fact that so many of his ancestors 
had gone out to battle, that so many had fallen. 
That was more than skin-deep. 

But he searched for other reasons for this com- 
posure he mistrusted. And there were other 
reasons. Had he not said himself in that speech, 
the first and last of his hfe—not more than two 
hours ago—that life as it was now in Germany was 
no longer worth living ? As a general rule, it 
was no joke to die at seven-and-twenty. But the 
unspeakable scum that now had set its muddy 
boot upon the neck of Germany had achieved at 
least this—death was no longer any loss. What 
had been worth living and worth loving in Ger- 
many seemed almost obliterated. They kneaded 
with their hangman’s hands this all too docile, 
all too plastic people into one featureless, slavish 
dough. They crept and listened and spied ; 
they boasted and shrieked till their voices filled 
the streets and the parlours ; a repulsive slime 
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of words spread over Germany. It stank of 
blood and claptrap. Their buildings were sterile 
phrases in stone. The towns bore a different 
face, even the open country appeared different. 
One could hardly look at an oak tree without a 
sense of nausea. What German thinkers had 
thought, what German poets had sung, became 
posthumously suspect, for this rabble stole, twisted 
and falsified it for their own vile purposes. The 
harmless sense of well-being, the mere pleasure of 
breathing, were embittered. Good food and wine 
turned sour in the mouth. Yes, it was true— 
without freedom and charity life was not worth 
living. Without these it was no matter whether 
one died at twenty or at seventy. So it was 
better to die young, especially for a German 
prince who bore the responsibility for others who 
trusted him.... 

Suddenly everything spun round him. He 
stopped, reeled, giddy from the thousandfold 
pacing of the cage. It lasted only a moment but 
left behind a great weariness. Half-past three. 
If only the damned white glaring light up there 
would go out. ... His head was aching from it. 
He let himself drop down on the strangely soft bed, 
clothed as he was, face downward, arms outspread, 
and immediately he was asleep. 

Our dreams occupy only fractions of a second. 
He knew that, and yet afterwards he thought 
he had been dreaming for a long time. Out of 
his exhaustion, as it seemed to him, he plunged 
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straight into the arms of his dream, and they were 
Susanna’s arms. He lay stretched out upon her 
breast. Awake, he had not wanted, not dared, 
to know what still held him to life, what made 
living worth while. But now he knew in a 
moment. How could he walk erect through that 
door and bid a proud farewell to life, when he was 
leaving life behind, unknown, unlived ? For she 
was all that mattered. Everything shrank to a 
shadow, a half-truth, before the enormous reality 
of her shoulders and her breast—before her grey, 
watchful eyes, her ripe mouth, her dusky voice. 
He had been longing for her all the time, not a 
second had passed without her. He had rolled 
up a great stone and planted it over his desire, 
which lay there beneath with open eyes. She 
was the wife of his master, of a man vanquished 
in the struggle ; even the thought of her was for- 
bidden, but in sleep, in this last dream—for he 
knew in the midst of his dream that it was his last 
—the moral prohibitions were overthrown. He 
wept with outspread arms upon her breast ;_ he 
sobbed, the prison pillow was wet beneath his 
eyes. He found it so the moment they came and 
waked him. 

The electric light was still shining, but through 
the small high window came a dim gleam of morn- 
ing. Two men in civilian clothes were standing 
in the cell, each with his hat on his head. 

Ludwig rose to his feet ; his mind was clear at 
once. Yes, this was the hour when such deeds 
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were done. Everything was happening according 
to programme. 

‘“‘ We are disturbing you very early,” said the 
man standing nearer him. He raised his black 
bowler hat and put it on again. The one further 
back, more rugged in appearance, clumsily re- 
peated the gesture with his brown felt. 

‘* Perhaps you would like to make your toilet.”’ 
The word toilet sounded strange and shocking 
under the circumstances. 

Ludwig dipped the towel into the water and 
passed the tip over his eyes and forehead, then 
he smoothed his hair with his hand and turned to 
the door. 

‘* Take your hat and coat. It’s chilly.” 

Ludwig obeyed, somewhat put out by this 
solicitude. His hat and coat were hanging on a 
peg. He did not know how they had got there. 
The cell door was wide open. 

‘“* One moment, please.’’ The man nodded to 
his subordinate, who swiftly produced a pair of 
handcuffs. It was all done without brutality. 

‘“* Must you do that ?’’ It was the first time 
he had opened his mouth. 

‘* Those are our orders. I’m sorry.” 

““ But they’ll take them off me there, won’t 
they ?”’ 

‘* There ?—Oh, certainly.” 

The assistant led the way, then came Ludwig 
and behind him the man who had spoken. They 
went down a long corridor, then up a flight of 
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steps. By the light that came in he knew they 
were now on the ground floor. 

‘*“ It is the way of death that we now tread,’ ”’ 
thought Ludwig, and their steps beat the rhythm 
of the line. ‘“‘ One knows so many good verses 
without knowing it. Is it all over as soon as the 
brain ? If only they don’t torture poor 
Steiger too horribly. I should have liked him to 
see me die. It would strengthen and console 
him if I did it decently. ‘It is the way of death 
that we now tread’...” 

To right and left were theclassrooms. A black- 
board was leant against the wall between two 
doors, on it were half-erased chalk-marks of 
algebraic symbols, a desiccated and shrunken 
sponge hung from the easel. But at the end of 
the corridor was a door that led to the playground. 
That was where the boys used to play. Now the 
firing-squad was waiting there. 

The assistant threw open the door. But it did 
not lead to the playground, it led to the street. 
Just in front of the steps was a saloon car. A man 
in S.S. uniform was sitting at the wheel ; another 
was holding open the door. 

All this fuss was distasteful. Why first a ride ? 
How simple, how convenient, if they could have 
done it in the yard. ... Perhaps he was afraid 
of losing his poise if the thing were spun out too 
long—the curtain might blow aside from those 
precincts of his soul where he did not want to die. 

The man with the bowler hat sat next to Lud- 
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wig in the back of the car. His assistant sat 
facing them on a tip-up seat. He held in his big 
red hands a naked revolver. 

The car moved silently off. It was very com- 
fortable and excellently sprung. It hadalighting- 
switch, ash-tray, even a scent-spray, all of brightly 
polished nickel. The lining and upholstery were 
beige, so were the blinds. 

These blinds were drawn down. The occu- 
pants sat in a yellowish twilight. No one spoke. 

Ludwig turned his head a little and looked at 
his neighbour. He was a grey-haired man with 
a spare, clean-cut face, scrupulously shaved despite 
the earliness of the hour. He looked—well, like 
the chief of a department in the Ministry of 
Transport. The man facing them, on the other 
hand, looked lke a common oaf; in his well- 
greased boots, striped trousers and black coat, with 
the brown hat on his head, he made a disastrous 
impression. 

For a long time they drove on. Dresden must 
have been left behind some time ago. Rain 
pattered on the roof and against the curtained 
window to the right. 

They were taking him into the depths of the 
country, to be executed in deep secrecy. All that 
was needed out there was a grave of quicklime to 
consume his body. 

His body... 

‘* When shall we be there ?’’ he asked, break- 
ing silence at last. 
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‘‘ Not for some time yet, your Highness,”’ was 
the answer. Then, after a sort of inner struggle, 
he raised his hat again. ‘‘ Allow me—Com- 
missioner Donner.”’ 

‘‘ Charmed,” said Ludwig. He said it inten- 
tionally, enjoying the humour of the situation. 
‘“* And now take these things off,”” he added, with 
impatience in his vuice. ‘‘ I give you my word I 
won't try to escape.”’ 

Herr Donner looked undecidedly at Ludwig’s 
hands. Then, as though he could no longer 
refuse his request, since social relations had been 
established, he nodded to his subordinate. The 
man put down his weapon and deftly unlocked 
the handcuffs. 

They drove on and on. At last they seemed 
to pass through a town. The car stopped. One 
of the men in uniform jumped down from the front 
seat. They waited. The sounds of Saxon voices 
and clanging trams came in from outside. Some 
time passed before they were speeding again 
down a country road. 

From the left came a storm, attacking the 
car with such violence that it seemed to bend. 
It was getting colder. Through a crack beside the 
blind Ludwig caught sight of fluttering leaves. 

‘* Terrible weather, your Highness.”’ 

‘‘ Terrible weather, Commissioner.”’ 

They must be making for Berlin. Was it 
their intention to guillotine him with great 
ceremony as an example to others? They had 
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not yet killed a prince, at least not openly. 

‘“‘T ought to have seen that you had some 
coffee,’’ said Herr Donner suddenly. ‘‘ You’ve 
had no breakfast.’”’ He shook his head in dis- 
approval of his own forgetfulness. 

That hardly sounded like execution. And 
they were not making for Berlin either. Ludwig 
could not have said how he knew. Perhaps it 
was his sense of direction, or perhaps it was on 
account of the large town through which they 
had passed. There was no large town between 
Dresden and Berlin. Cottbus? Cottbus was 
quite a small place. He would ask the com- 
missioner for a map... . 

This idea occurred to him but vaguely. He 
had suddenly fallen asleep. His head swayed to 
and fro. He had an indistinct impression of some- 
one leaning him in the corner. Thus sleeping 
he was driven towards his fate. 

He woke as the car stopped. Icy air was 
blowing in. The door was open. Outside a thin 
snow was falling. They were in the middle of a 
wood, by a milestone. The assistant was stand- 
ing near the step, his coat-collar turned up, with 
one of the soldiers. Place and grouping were 
excellently fitted for a secret execution. 

The Commissioner of Police was still sitting at 
his side. And now he actually had a small map 
in his hands. 

“Here we are,’’ he said, almost amiably. 
You will go straight on down this road . 
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*¢ May I ask whether you have orders to shoot 
me while trying to escape ?”’ 

‘* My orders are to bring you to the frontier.”’ 

Ludwig suddenly felt a painful weakness in 
his hips and knees. He tried to stand up. 

‘‘ One moment,’’ said Herr Donner. He took 
a wallet from his coat-pocket, an envelope from 
the wallet, and from the envelope a sheet of 
paper. He read aloud : 

BERLIN, 7th Novernber, 1935 


Acting-Chief of the Secret Police, Reichsfithrer S.S. 


The following are my orders: Ludwig von Saxe- 
Camburg, born 5th December, 1908, is hereby exiled from 
the country. All frontier posts have received orders to 
arrest him if he makes an attempt to re-enter German 
territory. All further details will be verbally com- 
municated to the said exile. 


The commissioner closed the door. Now it was 
almost dark again in the car. He said in a low 
voice but articulating his words strongly: “‘ If 
you re-enter German territory, all those arrested 
with you will automatically be executed without 
trial or delay. I mean the following gentlemen : 
von Ejisendecher, von Zednitz, von Unna, Herde- 
gen, von der Unstrut, Steiger and Colonel 
Bruckmann.’”’ He had learnt the sentence by 
heart. None the less he said Bruckmann instead 
of Bruckdorf. 

‘* And if I acquiesce ? ”’ 

No answer. 

‘If I remain abroad, will they be set at liberty ? 
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I am ready to give a written undertaking.” 

‘‘T have nothing further to communicate.” 

Ludwig got out, and with him Herr Donner. 

The road before him ran a little up-hill 
between banks of pinewood. 

‘‘ When you get to the top of the rise, you will 
see the German customs post. The Czech post 
is only a few steps further on.”’ 

He lifted his hat, as was his custom, and 
immediately put it on again. His boorish sub- 
ordinate did the same. The S.S. man threw up 
his arm, but the chauffeur sat motionless on his 
seat, looking straight ahead. 

Ludwig walked away. He walked slowly, 
with the quiet expectation that at any moment 
he might receive a bullet between his shoulder- 
blades. But nothing happened. 

Yes, something happened—the commissioner 
was shouting to him. ‘“ Prince Ludwig! I’ve 
forgotten the chief thing!’’ Ludwig turned. 
Scarcely thirty paces lay between him and the 
group by the car. 

‘Your passport !’’ cried Herr Donner, and 
waved that little brown booklet in the driving 
snow. 

Ludwig had left his passport behind in his flat 
when he set off for Dresden. It had been locked 
in the bottom left-hand drawer of his desk. But 
of course Hermann Imme had known exactly 
where his papers were. 


PART II 


Herr Ozols 


1 


WALKED PAST THE HOUSEFOR THE FOURTH 

time without being able to make up his mind 

to goin. His heart was thumping so hard that it 

pained him. He stopped for a moment, looked in 
at the cheerless doorway and resumed his walk. 

It was a little side street of modern houses, 
without style or character. Nothing of the dis- 
orderly magic of old streets and lanes that had 
opened transiently before him on his way hither. 
Small shopkeepers had settled here, for whom the 
main street was too expensive. He knew their 
shops by heart. There was a cobbler’s, where a 
pale, ill-shapen workman was hammering away in 
the window, a cleaner’s, two saddlers’, a shirt- 
maker’s and a grocer’s, with piles of stale fruit 
outside the shop. He had already attracted the 
attention of the seamstresses at the shirtmaker’s 
and the girls at the cleaner’s, and they watched 
him through the windows as he went by, but the 
cobbler pretended not to see him and went on 
sullenly hammering at a sole. 

On the corner was the name of the street. He 
read it for the third time—Hopfenstokova. Every 
time he had addressed one of his letters to Prague 
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he had written the word with a shake of his head. 
So Rotteck and Sanna lived in a street called 
Hopfenstokova. ... 

Why was he hesitating ? With a few rapid 
steps he reached the doorway again and almost 
ran up the stairs. The light of the November 
afternoon seeped murkily through panes of 
frosted glass. Many doors, too many. Four 
flats seemed to open on to each landing. From 
below came a musical twanging. It sounded as 
though someone was practising the harp. 

There, on the top floor, was the brass plate. 
The same he had known on the Landgrafenberg. 
He recognised it immediately, its solid copper, its 
black engraving. Back there at the villa it had 
always been brightly polished and had shone 
with a reddish light. 

He hesitated. Now he was standing before 
the only door where people who meant some- 
thing to him still lived in freedom. There 
was no one else. He had no one in the whole 
world but the exiled Professor Johannes Rotteck 
and his wife. 

The bell gave a shrill tinkle. A door slammed 
Inside. Steps approached. Then Rotteck was 
standing before him. 

He stood there tall and haggard in the grey 
twilight. The flat had no passage-way. ‘The door 
opened straight from the stairs into the living- 
room. A lower middle-class room, oppressive. 
Six chairs round a table in the centre, a sofa, a 
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sideboard. Under the table a piece of carpet. 
An oval mirror, looped-back curtains. That was 
how they lived. He had always known it. 

Their greeting was almost without words. 
Rotteck put his hand round Ludwig’s shoulders 
and led him past the formal-looking dining-table 
through the open door into his study. 

‘“ Yes, yes, Prince,’’ he said, when he was 
sitting at his desk. Ludwig was seated opposite 
him, still in his overcoat, his hat on his knees. 
‘* How are things with you? Mamifold are the 
roads to Hades and one thou travellest thyself, 
doubt it not... .’’ This seemed to be part of a 
poem and tailed off into a murmur. He closed 
his stone-grey eyes under their bushy brows, 
leaned back, knitted his fingers together and 
squeezed them till the joints cracked. 

His face had grown more angular. His chin 
was badly shaved and the stubble was white. 
He wore no coat, only a blue sports shirt with open 
collar that showed his neck. The folds of skin 
seemed to be carved out of wood. 

The room was quite small, not much more 
than a box-room, and the walls were lined with 
books. The only window, high and narrow, to 
the left of the writing-desk, looked over a waste 
of roofs and chimneys, where washing hung out 
to dry. The desk at which he sat was of some 
cheap wood, a common office-desk, obviously hired 
with the rest of the furniture. But everything 
on it was scrupulously tidy. The piles of neatly 
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stacked paper, the reference books, all were sym- 
metrically arrayed with almost military precision. 
His pen lay across the page of manuscript that he 
was writing. It was as though he had sat at this 
cheap desk writing uninterruptedly for two solid 
years. 

‘* Well, and how’s your work ?’’ he asked 
abruptly. He had opened his eyes again. 
‘‘ Finished, I suppose, and you've started some- 
thing new ?”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid not,’ said Ludwig. ‘“‘I was 
interrupted.” 

It was like a dream to sit there, without a word 
of all that had happened, and to have to admit 
that he had neglected to finish a catalogue of 
pictures. 

‘‘ Interrupted ? Ah, yes. I know how things 
are back there—infamous and bloody and disgust- 
ing. But all the same your excuse won't hold 
water, Prince. Who shall refuse to accept these 
conditions, and thus overcome them, if not the 
wise man who simply insists on going on with his 
work ? Think of Vauvenargues sitting in his tent 
in Bohemia with frostbitten feet, think of Aim 
yonder in his prison in Seville.”’ 

With a jerk of his chin he indicated the end of 
one of the bookshelves. There hung a print, the 
only picture in the room. But “him yonder ”’ 
was not Cervantes ; it was the exalted offspring 
of his mind, begotten in prison, the Don Quixote 
of Daumier’s vision, monstrous and thin, his 
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absurd and heroic face almost lost in the clouds. 

A silence followed. Rotteck had taken up his 
pen and was performing in the air the rounded 
movements of writing. 

‘‘ T’ve disturbed you at your work,”’ said Lud- 
wig awkwardly. ‘‘ Shall I come back later ?”’ 

‘“ What a suggestion to make!’  Rotteck 
hastily put down his pen. One could almost see 
him pull himself together, drag his mind back to 
the present. He looked Ludwig in the eyes with 
a direct, friendly glance. “‘ Instead of sitting 
here preaching, I ought to be thanking you, 
Ludwig. I’ve every reason to. Without your 
help and shrewd advice I should not be sitting 
here comfortably chattering about Vauvenargues 
and Cervantes. Without you these last two years 
would have been too much. Now things are 
better again, the old ship feels deep water under 
its keel.” 

Stull no mention of Susanna. It was almost as 
though he were intentionally avoiding her name. 
He spoke of sre and not us. It would have been 
natural, indeed only right and proper, for Ludwig 
to inquire after her, but he could not. 

‘““T am glad,’ he answered, ‘‘ to see you so 
absorbed in your work again.”’ 

“Yes, Ludwig, but what else is life for ? 
Look here. That is what [ve written.” 

He bent a little to one side, took from the 
bottom right-hand drawer of his desk a black- 
covered box, placed it in front of him and opened 
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it. The box contained a thick pile of manuscript. 

‘“¢ Tomus quintus operis. There itis. Holland 
and Spain. The time when there were giants on 
the earth. Rembrandt, Hals, Greco, et dit minores. 
This book is mine to read, I can look into it when 
I like ; it has no other readers.”’ 

‘¢ You haven’t allowed it to be published yet ? ”’ 
inquired Ludwig nervously. 

‘Allowed it? Oh no, I’ve managed to 
prevent that at all costs. You’ve acquired a 
touch of irony, Prince, in the Fatherland. Or 
does it strike you as strange that there’s not a 
publisher in the world who would bring it out ?”’ 

‘* Not a publisher ? ”’ 

‘‘T’m on the black list, am I not? Those 
murderous gentry have declared my work to be a 
menace to the State and corrupting to the minds 
of the young. If they omitted to make a public 
bonfire of my first four volumes it was simply 
because such bulky tomes are hard to burn.”’ 

‘“* But your fame is not confined to Germany. 
You’ve been published abroad.” 

‘“ Have been published, Prince, have been ! 
That was when I still had a nation behind me, a 
civilised nation. A German writer used to mean 
something in the world. But now! Why should 
other countries need us when our own has 
rejected us 2? Why should they rack their brains 
as to who is in the right? Power is right, 
Ludwig. Success is right. Those who survive 
are right. Things move quickly these days. A 
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year counts for a decade. And over the hill, in 
Paris, in New York, books are being written. 
Good books too. Yes, there are some negotia- 
tions going on about a translation into Finnish. 
That’s how it stands.’’ He sat up in his chair. 
‘“* But despite all that, Prince, no, for that very 
reason, we keep on.” 

He nodded towards the Daumier print, took 
up his pen and held it like a lance, like the lance 
of the knight yonder, mounted on his charger with 
his head in the darkling clouds. 

There was a sound outside. Ludwig looked at 
the door by which Susanna should enter. There 
were footsteps, a woman’s footsteps. But not hers, 
not her sure, light tread. He would have recog- 
nised that. 

Without Knocking, a maid looked into the 
room. She hada shawl round her head and looked 
like a peasant girl. She asked some question in 
Czech, and Rotteck answered, searching for words 
in the strange idiom. 

Ludwig came back to reality. ‘“‘ Times will 
change,’ he said. ‘* And then you can bring out 
the whole work. It will add to your fame that 
you finished it under such conditions.” 

“Will the times change? Not for us, Lud- 
wig! Let us not deceive ourselves. The in- 
vasion of werewolves and skunks is not a mere 
episode. Other men were working like us when 
Rome went down fifteen hundred years ago— 
sitting in their fine pillared courts in Aquileia 
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and Tarentum, in Tingis and Timgad, waiting 
for the Germans to come and smash up their 
libraries and their baths. And they knew, Lud- 
wig, they Avew, that darkness was upon them, 
darkness that would last for centuries. That not 
even the grandchildren of their grandchildren 
would see the dawn.” 

‘‘ History doesn’t repeat itself. I must have 
heard that sentence at least ten times from your 
own lips. Who knows? Perhaps the devastat- 
ing stupidity we are experiencing, with its racial 
hysteria, its hatred of the things of the mind, 1s 
the last spasm of a dying world... .”’ 

‘“ And then comes happiness ? The new man 
arising in radiant beauty, all the poison sweated 
out of his system ? That old World War of ours 
was to be a last spasm, and after it the red dawn 
of reason was to appear on the horizon! No, 
Ludwig, it’s no good fooling ourselves, no good 
trusting, no good hoping. We must do Ww hat 1S 
right, with all our strength, though it has lost all 
signiticance, do it without illusion and without 
solace.”’ 

One of his long bony hands lay on the black 
box, now closed again, that held the manuscript 
of the fifth volume of his work. 

When a few moments had passed, Ludwig 
asked quietly: ‘‘ Were you able to get your 
material ? The German libraries—-—- *’ 

‘““No chance of getting anything from them 
The new Goths and Cimbri would never oad 
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books across the frontier to a traitor like me. But 
don’t underrate Prague ; she has not for nothing 
the oldest university in the German tongue! 
The library has never been inflated to millions 
of volumes, but it has the essentials. Of course, 
there are a number of books I cannot get. 
But I’m not badly off. German writers always 
have their noses too deep in documents. It 
distorts their view. I’m freer now. As soon 
as you get rid of the leading-strings of your six 
hundred predecessors, you begin to notice what 
you have yourself. One ought to be able to 
write a history of portraiture from Van Eyck to 
Van Gogh without opening a single book. Then 
we should get something worth while.” 

‘“ But what about seeing the pictures them- 
selves ?”’ 

‘* "They must all be there in a miniature fresco 
inside your eyelids.’’ He gave a queer laugh, and 
closed his eyes. ‘ Inside here they file past like 
signs of the Zodiac,’’ he said, and moved his 
outspread fingers slowly to and fro in front of his 
forehead. ‘‘ All the painters of the past, vividly 
alive, as though they still moved in the light of 
day. I summon them here, Prince, to this 
window with its outlook on Czech roofs. A 
patient exorcism. One doesn’t get bored.” 

There was something in his speech that was 
not quite rational, something exaggerated and 
slightly abnormal. A defiant arrogance that 
pained his listener. This man, this German, 
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severed by one cruel stroke from the body of his 
nation, was bleeding beneath his armour from 
wounds that would not heal. His whole be- 
haviour was quite different from what Ludwig 
had expected. When he mentioned real things 
he spoke with a kind of disdain. Surely it was 
strange that he had not made a single inquiry 
about the affairs of his friend and pupil. He 
showed no surprise that Ludwig should be sitting 
here. Ludwig decided that the time had come to 
say something about himself. After all there 
were certain things he ought to tell. It would be 
almost affectation not to do so. But what was 
behind Rotteck’s reluctance even now to say a 
single word about his wife ? 

‘““And how is Frau Susanna?’ Ludwig 
heard himself ask. Then he broke off, for here 
she was. 

This time it was she. He knew it the 
moment the outer door opened. A few seconds 
and she would come into the room—in that rust- 
brown costume with the little hat and the perky 
red feather in it. But that, of course, was im- 
possible. Women do not wear the same clothes 
so long. 

Yet she was wearing it. That was the first 
thing he realised. It did not look quite fresh 
now, but how could it have looked fresh? So 
she was as poor as all that! There she stood in 
the doorway, tall, fair, more beautiful than ever, 
dazzlingly beautiful. He did not even get up. 
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But he saw the blood shoot into her cheeks like 
two sharp tongues of dusky flame. 


2 


As usual he awoke early and looked round. 
The bright little inn bedroom was quite common- 
place, its complete anonymity almost making it 
conspicuous, for here there was nothing that 
belonged to its occupant. <A few toilet things on 
the washstand, but nothing else. 

He jumped up, washed, put on his only suit, 
and sat down by the window. The view was a 
constant attraction to him. The high narrow 
structure of this modest inn stood in a crooked, 
capriciously winding street of the old town. 
Ludwig looked down from his fourth-floor window 
on to an irregular line of walls, bent and grey ; 
an arch spanned the pavement, which cut through 
the centre of a high-gabled tower beyond. Be- 
neath the charmingly broken line of the bal- 
conics was a long procession of white shop-signs 
and placards, half-obliterating the delicate wrought 
iron lattice-work without respect for the antique 
purity of its style. The effect, however, had 
nothing outrageous about it, so innocent was the 
intention : after all, one had as much right to 
live as those old fellows three hundred years ago. 
Despite the early hour the street was full of 
cheerful and unhurried traffic. There were few 
cars. Voices came up in greeting ; they were 
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friendly voices ; no one shouted. 

But since his room was so high, Ludwig could 
see, between two steep lines of roof, the summit 
of the hill beyond the river and, perched upon it, 
the Castle. It lay there long-outspread with in- 
numerable windows in its plain but mighty 
fagade, and, behind, the Gothic towers of the 
cathedral soared solemnly skyward. It was the 
home, six centuries old, of the Bohemian kings. 
He knew that an old man of eighty-five was work- 
ing there now, the son of a Slovak carter, a 
professor and philosopher, clear-minded, truihful 
and wise, humorously contemptuous of all pose 
and affectation, the founder, guardian, patron, 
almost the god of his country, a man who had 
risen to the highest eminence without once offend- 
ing against humanity, a comfort and an inspira- 
tion to all who lost heart, disgusted and despair- 
ing, at the triumph of brazen-voiced vulgarity and 
national humbug. 

It seemed to Ludwig, and daily he meditated 
upon it, that between the two of them lay the 
long road of Europe’s destiny, the road from the 
past to a courageous future ; on the one hand, up 
there in his royal castle, the aged seer, son of a 
serf, unswerving architect of a new democracy 
—and, on the other, himself, the last scion of a 
lordly race that had ruled a thousand years, sitting 
there in the attic of an inn, exiled, spurned, 
utterly rejected by his day and generation. 

Everything excluded him, his name, his train- 
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ing, his destiny. Even in the nearest, most need- 
ful things, he was denied the power to act. He 
had been ready to sacrifice himself, but even death 
was denied him. Others lived for him under the 
shadow of the axe. Those who had dared in his 
name were exposed to maltreatment and torture. 
Perhaps at this very hour the steel reds were 
raining on their lacerated backs. He sat here, 
impotent. The order given him, there at the 
frontier, was a diabolical fetter round his limbs. 
‘“If you re-enter German territory all those 
arrested with you will automatically be executed 
without delay.’” That barrier was strong as iron. 

He had reckoned on taking Rotteck’s advice. 
He had come to the judgment-seat of his friend 
and master. He longed to hear the verdict of 
acquittal, but he found no friend, hardly a living 
man. It was quite impossible to talk to Rotteck. 
He sat there as though in a shell of glass. It 
would have needed an axe to break it. Not one 
word had passed between them about present 
happenings in Germany—nothing at least that 
had any reference to actual events. Rotteck’s lips 
had never pronounced the name of one of those 
unspeakable fellows who now were playing the 
arbiters of a nation’s fate. So far he knew 
nothing of Ludwig's story ; he did not even know 
why he was there. His eyes never strayed beyond 
his daily task. He did not wish them to, he 
forbade them to. He rarely left his little study. 
An unavoidable visit to the library, to the private 


It was pathetic to see the willingness, the eager- 
ness, with which he brought out his manuscript 
at Ludwig’s first inquiry, longing to read it aloud 
—the manuscript he added to day after day, which 
was destined perhaps never to reach a single 
reader. He was writing now of the seventeenth- 
century French portrait-painters ; the world of 
Richelieu arose darkly gleaming in its heartless 
dignity. Rotteck had lost nothing of his powers 
of description. His style seemed to Ludwig to 
have acquired a still more imperious note. It 
was carved from a harder substance. Some of 
his periods sounded like a translation from the 
Latin. 

It seemed as though Susanna had ceased to 
take much interest in his work. An odd silence 
and estrangement reigned between them—or 
was it perhaps that their union was so complete 
that they could dispense with words ? They never 
seemed to speak of personal matters. Rotteck 
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behaved towards her with almost formal courtesy. 
Susanna seemed to be rarely at home, she came 
and went as she liked. On coming in she never 
spoke of anyone she had met. It was a mystery 
how she spent all those hours away from the flat. 
Now that Ludwig had arrived she gave him as 
much time as he could possibly ask. 

The cold and gloomy month had decided to be 
fine on the very day of his arrival. The hills 
and the flowing stream were covered with a still, 
seductive, silvery light, a fine mist that obscured 
nothing. The two of them often went out to- 
gether, as though both were homeless ;_ they 
stood in the echoing silence of churches, walked 
ten times down the same narrow streets, wandered 
again and again between the sweeping lines of the 
silhouettes of the statues on the Charles Bridge, 
making for the far-flung splendours of the Castle 
hill, which they discovered afresh many times 
over. And from every fountained court, every 
block of stone, came the sense of security of a 
Europe that once had been, of a period that had 
found joy in itself and possessed the solace of faith. 
The spires of Saint Vitus and Saint Nicholas 
pointed shining upwards ; but, all round, with 
a firm and noble appreciation of life, were planted 
the houses of a great nobility that trusted in 
itself. All this was not a museum like Bruges or 
Venice. On all sides was astir the brave life of a 
nation that stood at its beginnings, of a city that 
had indeed awakened from a long, provincial 
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sleep of neglect, and filled out the great imperial 
robe with its lusty and active limbs. Hope blew 
through these narrow streets, hope sang in the 
lively tones of that strange language. But no 
one—he noticed it again and again—no one 
shouted. This seemed a cheerful, imperturbable 
people—how good after the snarling and shriek- 
ing with which each regimented group back there 
attempted to shout down its own uncertainty. 

The city seemed to him quite wonderful. He 
had never seen a finer. But he could not stay, 
that was beyond all question. He had no roots 
of course in any other place ;_ his flight was with- 
out goal or destination. Here he could have tried, 
as well or as badly as elsewhere, to earn a living. 
But it was impossible for him to live in the same 
place as Susanna. 

As she stepped into the doorway at Rotteck’s 
flat the whole truth of his heart had been revealed 
to him, as clearly as by a lightning flash in the 
darkness. He had never known happiness or 
anything that came near it. It had all been a 
trivial game to pass the time until he saw her 
again. It rested with her alone, the fulfilment 
of his manhood and his youth—a fulfilment strictly 
forbidden, since the woman he loved was the wife 
of his master. It had stunned him to see the 
flaming blush on her cheeks at his unexpected 
arrival. There was no room now for denials. 
Rotteck had seemed not to notice it. Had all this 
ceased to count for him any more in his glass 
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ment was a crime. 

He carried self-control to almost violent lengths. 
When they were out together he kept apart from 
her, avoiding even the touch of her dress. But 
the space between them was full of scorching 
currents. He had not yet said a word of his 
personal affairs to Susanna either. She knew 
nothing. Soon he would go away and never see 
her again, but he wanted to feel her presence for a 
few days more, listen for a few more days to her 
deep voice, watch the movements of her vivid lips 
in her shining face, her shrewd, darting glance, 
and feel the inexpressible lure of her limbs under 
the shabby clothes. 

Outside his window was brilliant sunshine—a 
rare, late-scummer day in the heart of November. 
The hands of the huge clock down there over a 
little watchmaker’s shop stood at half-past ten. He 
remembered that he had had no breakfast. The 
boy who answered his ring brought in two letters. 

The first contained his bill for the week. Was 
it actually seven days since he arrived in Prague ? 
He checked the figures ; the total in Czech cur- 
rency seemed substantial. On leaving Berlin for 
Dresden he had absent-mindedly pocketed a con- 
siderable sum of money. It amounted to six 
hundred marks. ‘Those six hundred marks now 
stood between him and penury. He spent as little 
as possible, But he had no second suit and no 


change of shoes. 
K 
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Two days after reaching Prague he had sat 
down and written to the traitor, Hermann Imme, 
instructing him to send on a trunkful of clothes. 
The writing of that letter had given him bitter 
amusement. He had grave doubts of ever receiv- 
ing a reply. 

But the traitor had obeyed. He had sold his 
master to the gallows, but still, orders were 
orders. When Ludwig tore open the second 
envelope, he found in it a note from the customs 
office. His trunk was waiting there for him. 
Ludwig could see it all neatly packed, suits, ties, 
white shirts, coloured shirts, and of course his 
dress studs. Life was becoming more and more 
grotesque. He laughed aloud in his attic, and 
the boy, who had just reached the door with the 
breakfast-tray, was almost afraid to knock. 


3 


They had walked slowly down from the 
Hradcany. They stopped under the arch of the 
tower through which one reaches the Charles 
Bridge. They had to cross this bridge on their 
way home. But they could not part yet. That 
was impossible. Without a word they turned 
round and walked back. Not up the street they 
had come from but towards the left. They 
turned round a church. A longish open space 
lay in front of them, full of a magical peace. 

‘* What is this place ?’’ asked Ludwig. 
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‘‘ Grand Prior’s Square. I come up here now 
and then.” 

Actually there were only two houses round 
the square, rambling mansions, rather low, of 
weathered grey stone. The only relief was round 
the windows, where the enamelled woodwork 
shone white, and on the house to the left, where a 
shield was affixed to the wall painted with the 
tricolour. So this apparently was where the 
French Minister lived. <A splendid new car was 
standing outside the Legation, incongruous in 
this ancient square. 

Not a sound, not a soul. In the background, 
at the narrow end, a closed gate. They began 
walking up and down the irregular paving-stones 
under the leafless acacias. ‘There was a bench 
between two of the trees. Dusk was falling. 

Ludwig could not find the right word to begin. 
But they had reached the stage when they could 
keep silence no longer. 

‘‘ I shall have to go away soon,’ he said at 
last. 

‘You say that so tragically, Ludwig. Go 
away! It’s not much more than a bus-ride.”’ 

‘ It’s more than that for some.” 

‘Yes, that’s true. It is. Sometimes I go to 
Masaryk Station and I can’t believe my eyes 
when I see those trains with their innocent- 
looking destination-boards—Leipzig, Hamburg. 
But it’s not the same for you ? ”’ 

‘It’s time I told you...” 
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But of a sudden it seemed to him terribly hard 
to tell her what had happened. He felt at his 
side that stabbing glance of hers. 

‘‘ Why are you so silent and mysterious ? ”’ 

‘‘T was mixed up in something back there. 
You’ll have to know some time. Well, to put it 
briefly...” 

But he did not put it briefly. He told his 
story haltingly, without sharpness or colour, 
simply because he was afraid of seeming to boast. 
One thing at least he achieved ; he made the part 
he had played seem extremely unheroic, almost 
discreditable. ‘‘ So that bus-ride is not so simple 
a matter even for me,”’ he concluded. 

‘* Well,”’ she said, “* the main thing is that you 
got out of it safe and sound.” 

Her words affected him like an electric shock. 
The distressing sensitiveness that made him feel 
every mood of this woman he so desired enabled 
him to sense the effect his story made on her 
while he was telling it. All those details of the 
conspiracy, the betrayal, the police, had left her 
unmoved. She did not want to know anything 
about them. But, after all, however baldly the 
story had been told, those scenes in the SS. 
cellar, his interrogation, the screams to right and 
left, the fate of those he had left behind, his own 
agonising uncertainty—these things could not 
simply be ignored! ‘' The main thing is that you 
got out of it.’’ Was that callousness ? She was the 
wife of a man whose life had been annihilated 
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by that gang ; she should have been the first to 
sympathise. But she did not want to. 

A crude life-energy had rung in her words. 
Beyond all sense of duty, indignation, pity, a more 
simple factor was imperiously demanding its 
rights. He felt it with a shudder. This almost 
inhuman indifference only intensified his desire. 
He could have thrown her down and taken her 
there on the paving-stones. 

‘* You can’t go back,’’ she said again. ‘“‘ Stay 
here! What’s driving you away ?”’ 

‘‘You can’t ask that seriously. I don’t think 
you quite understood me, Sanna. These seven 
men are in so-called ‘ protective arrest.’ It 
sounds quite harmless, almost reassuring. But it 
means that they have been robbed of all human 
rights. In the ordinary way, if a man goes to 
prison, he can see an end to it. He may be there 
for ten years, but at least he can count the days. 
Some day the doors will swing open again. But 
in these camps men are buried alive. If they 
cry out there is no one to hear. Any lout of a 
guard can smash his fist into their faces. If they 
fall ill, no one cares. If they die they are carted 
off for burial.”’ 

‘“I know. Hundreds of thousands are said 
to be imprisoned like that.”’ 

‘* But those seven are there on my account.”’ 

‘You can’t do anything, Ludwig. Forget it.”’ 

He gave her a sideways glance. He was strug- 
gling for self-control. In the falling dusk her 
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lovely face looked very pale. As they walked on 
she looked steadfastly at the ground before her. 

Someone came out of the door of the French 
Legation. It was a servant in an apron and 
striped waistcoat, a white-haired old man. He 
lit a cigarette and blew the smoke into the even- 
ing air. Ludwig sniffed the little swathe of smoke 
as they passed, and his mind registered the fact 
that it was caporal tobacco. Probably the man got 
it from home with the diplomatic mail, duty free. 

‘In prison for you ?’’ she began again, as 
they turned at the end of the square. ‘* You 
don’t believe that. They were imprisoned for 
themselves. For their own plans and wishes. 
If you hadn’t been there, Ludwig, they would 
have found some other prince. You were only 
the symbol, you said so yourself. And what have 
you to reproach yourself with ? You didn’t act 
like acoward. Youdidn’ttry torun away. Well, 
then, what are you worrying about ? ”’ 

There it was, the acquittal he had hoped to 
hear from Rotteck. But it brought him no relief. 

Sanna had stopped at the bench between the 
acacia trees. They sat down. 

Across the square the old man-servant threw 
away his caporal, went inside and shut the door 
behind him. Immediately afterwards the vene- 
tian blinds came rattling down in front of the 
ground-floor windows. ‘The two of them were 
alone in the Grand Prior’s Square, as though they 
had been in a closed room. 
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‘* Ludwig,” she said, ‘‘ now it’s my turn to 
speak. You love me, Ludwig, don’t you ? When 
I suddenly saw you sitting there a week ago, I 
thought: At last! Now he hascometome. Or 
perhaps I didn’t think anything. I felt I should 
fall and knock my head against the floor. For 
I’ve been waiting, Ludwig ; I tell you that just 
in case you don’t yet know, for sometimes men 
are so slow to grasp things. You go on thinking 
of your monarchists in their dungeons and you 
know what they feel. But you don’t know half 
as much of what I feel. The world has gone 
crazy—it is full of the madness of you men. 
You’ve given up living, you men—for you there’s 
nothing in life but your crazed ideas, nationalism, 
law, authority, freedom, war or peace, the press, 
the army, suppression, revolution, a leader, a 
prince, and God knows what else. But just hfe 
—that doesn’t count any more. You're all 
ghosts, hacking at each other with ghostly axes. 
Action! Mind! Work! I tell you, Ludwig, 
it will be a grand day when your work is the sole 
arbiter... . No, even you didn’t think of me, 
didn’t try to imagine how I felt. You played 
your part in that fool’s game, and now you have 
come. I thought you had come to me. But no, 
they just pushed you over the frontier, and you 
happened to come to the place where I was... .” 

“Sanna...” 

““ No, I don’t want to hear it now.”’ She 
seized his hand with a sudden strong movement. 
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‘‘T know what you could say. Ludwig, there’s 
no sense now in suppressing things and glossing 
over them. When you walk at my side, I feel 
how it is with you. You won’t even let yourself 
brush against me—as though my skirt were made 
of flames and you were afraid of going up in 
smoke. I suppose you think that’s honour. Oh, 
how honourable it is, Ludwig! How noble! 
A man has his duty, his code, hasn’t he? The 
wife of his friend and teacher, he doesn’t touch 
her, he restrains himself by force and her too— 
and when he’s gone away, there’s nothing left 
but a sweet pain and the satisfaction of a great 
renunciation. How sensible, Ludwig, oh, how 
sensible. .. .”’ 

Her last words had been spoken very softly ; 
her voice died away till he could scarcely hear it. 
Her face was now but dimly discernable, but he 
saw that her head had tilted backwards over the 
back of the seat. The last of the venetian blinds 
fell yonder with a crash. Ludwig put out his 
hands in the darkness, threw both his arms round 
her body, lifted her to him as though she had no 
weight, and threw himself with a moaning cry 
upon her lips, which were parted with desire. 


4. 


In the days that followed she had an exciting 
phrase. “ Let’s take our fill! ”’ she said, as she 
lay naked with closed eyes in his arms. ‘‘ Let’s 
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take our fill! ’’—and there were moments when a 
look of strange coarseness came to her beautiful 
face. As though it were not quite impossible for 
him to take his fill. Not even his hands could 
take their fill of her breasts, which were too ample 
for the slim lines of her body, yet retained their 
shape, even now. ‘“ Let’s take our fill ! ’’—as 
though she knew that she left in him an insatiable 
longing, day after day, when she closed the door 
behind her and he heard her footsteps die away 
on the stairs. Then he would throw open the 
window, lean out and watch for her appearance 
in the street. But she walked so firmly, so 
calmly, with no vestige of the riotous hours just 
past. Outside the little watchmaker’s, under the 
big clock, she would turn to the left and dis- 
appear from his sight. 

Today, as she stood before him, now dressed 
again in the rust-brown costume that looked 
threadbare on nearer view, she took both his 
hands in hers. Still standing, she bent over him 
—she was taller than he—and under the gentle 
pressure of her body he sank backwards on to the 
ravaged bed. All his skin felt the rough material 
of her dress. Her white face lay on his, looking 
at him so close, with wide-open eyes. Then she 
opened her lips for a last, deep, melting kiss. 
Her mouth fused pulsing into his. Scarcely had 
she let him go than he was thirsting for her 
afresh and threw out his arms towards her. But 
she was gone. He listened for her, stunned, 
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listened too long. For when he had thrown on 
his dressing-gown and reached the window she 
was already out of sight. 

Behind him lay days of shattering happiness, 
the first real joy of his manhood, to which the 
thorn of guilt lent an acute and terrible sweetness. 
Theconsciousness of it never left him for amoment. 
He spoke to her about it ;_ he tried to speak to her. 
But at the first words she put her hand over his 
lips. ‘‘ You shan’t speak,’”’ she cried. ‘‘ Not 
now! Live for once in the real world. You're 
not taking anything fromanyone. Don’tspeak!”’ 

So he kept silence. He made up his mind 
alone. And now she was walking home through 
the darkening streets, across Wenceslas Square, 
up the Vodickova ; he followed her steps almost 
house by house. He, too, would walk that way 
tomorrow ; but she did not know it. 

He let the following morning flow past him, 
forgetting even to eat, and it was three in the 
afternoon before he went down into the street. 
The weather had broken, the air was grey and 
filled with drizzling rain. He wandered about 
the town, which had an air of ill-humour. As 
the clock of Maria Tein struck half-past three, he 
found himself in the Altstadter Ring. This was 
not the direction he had intended to take. He 
turned back. But when he had nearly reached 
his destination his courage failed him. It was 
raining even harder now. He went into a café. 
It was on the first floor, comfortable and rather 
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bare. The place was quiet. Chess-players, a 
few lovers, and many pale-faced students, sitting 
over their text-books with their fingers plugged 
into their ears. Thus they saved light and firing 
in their inhospitable lodgings. 

After the custom of the country, the waiter 
placed a pile of newspapers on his table. Mechanic- 
ally he took up a German paper and began to 
turn over the pages. The word ‘‘ Camburg ” 
at the head uf a news item sprang to his eyes as 
though it were printed in luminous type. But it 
was nothing. The report of some women’s con- 
vention, ‘‘ Party-member Meusel offered greet- 
ings to... District Women’s Organiser Kralisch, 
responded with . . .’  Djistrict Women’s 
Organiser! So they had no Christian names 
now. ‘The pompous stupidity of it all was hardly 
human. So Camburg had its District Women’s 
Organiser... ! 

Suddenly he laughed aloud, startling himself, 
and causing a swarthy student, who was memorts- 
ing pharmacological terms at his side, to throw 
him a distraught and reproachful glance. Lud- 
wig pushed the newspapers aside. Such a flight 
from his immediate situation was_ ill-timed. 
If he could not find the courage to face Rotteck 
in person, he must write to him. The waiter 
brought note-paper. ‘‘ Dear Professor.’’ He 
looked at the words, took another sheet and 
wrote : 

““ Dear Herr Rotteck, I have to confess that 
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since I came to Prague the relationship between 
your wife and myself has changed. It is more 
now than mere friendship. . . .”” Ten lines he 
wrote, no more. 

With this letter in his coat-pocket he went up 
the Vodickova in streaming rain, intending to 
deliver it to the porter of the flats where Rotteck 
lived. Sanna’s words, ‘“‘ You’re not taking any- 
thing from anyone,” hissed in his ears with the 
swish of the rain, ‘‘ Don’t worry about it ’’— 
that is what she meant—‘‘ Don’t make a tragedy 
of it, I am free.” . . . But he could not act 
like that. In his dealings with that one man 
concealment seemed impossible. Impossible as 
the thought of filching, crumb by crumb, a 
happiness that had to be whole and unshared. 
No, there was no other way. 

In the Hopfenstokova there was nothing to 
be seen today of the seamstresses in their white 
aprons. But the misshapen cobbler looked up 
from his last as Ludwig went by, held his little 
hammer suspended for a moment, and gave him 
an attentive glance. 

The porter lived in the back court. Only his 
wife was at home, a desiccated young woman 
with whitish hair and a child clinging to her 
skirts. That musical twanging came again from 
a ground-floor window. 

Ludwig put his hand in his pocket for the 
letter. Then he said: ‘‘ No, it’s all right. 
I'll go up myself.” Leaving the woman stand- 
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ing there in surprise, he ascended very slowly 
those miserable stairs. But, when he reached 
the top, his heart was thumping so violently that 
he had to lean against the wall. 

He rang. Heavy steps approached, Rotteck’s 
steps. It had not even entered Ludwig’s mind 
that Sanna might be at home, and she was not. 
Rotteck did not put his arm round his shoulders ; 
he led the way into his study. In the light of the 
dying day his grand old face was pallid to grey- 
ness, and for the first time Ludwig noticed with a 
shock that the left corner of his mouth was drawn 
downwards, producing a distorted, even a para- 
lytic, expression. But his pen lay, as usual, across 
the half-written page of manuscript. The little 
iron stove was dull red and the tiny room 
stifling. 

‘* Haven’t seen you for a long time, my Lord 
Prince. A fortnight, I should think.” 

‘“* ve not been a fortnight in Prague, Profes- 
sor.”’ 

““Ah well, I’ve miscalculated. Time _ flies 
past, flies past, innumerabilis annorum series et 
fuga temporum.... Does it happen to you, too, 
that you can’t helpthinking in Latin ? No,I don’t 
suppose you did. You young ones never learnt it 
properly.’’ He looked into vacancy and began 
mumbling to himself. 

Ludwig sat there in a state of shame and 
wretchedness that was almost unendurable. From 
second to second the possibility of carrying out his 
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intention and confessing became more remote.... 
There was no means of reaching him. The 
knowledge that he had transgressed against one 
despised and rejected, no longer even quite 
rational, squeezed his heart like an icy hand. 
And all the time the stifling heat of the room 
brought the sweat pouring down his forehead. 

‘‘ Have you seen anything here in Prague ? 
—I mean pictures. They are well worth looking 
at. A good Frans Hals, a splendid Gossaert and 
a Hans Baldung Grien. You were always fond 
of him, weren’t you? You must go to the 
Nostitz Palace too, there are lots of things 
there.”’ 

‘* Professor,’ said Ludwig, almost inaudibly. 
‘Today I want to— May I ask you als 

“Why not?” said Rotteck, and his hand 
went out to his manuscript. ‘ Nothing would 
please me better than to read some of it aloud to 
you. To tell you the truth, my Prince and Patron, 
it’s Just what I’ve been wanting. You see, you 
are now my only audience, perhaps the only one I 
shall ever have, hodie, cras et per saecula saecu- 
lorum.”’ 

The hand that held the pages trembled like 
an old man’s. It was a thick pile of paper, a long 
chapter. 

The situation was impossible, as grotesque as 
it was tragic. Could he let Rotteck read to him, 
listen in silence, and then, when an hour had 
passed: ‘ Excellent, Professor, a very important 
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chapter . . . And, by the way, your wife and 
| me a 

But Rotteck had already begun. His voice 
was hollow and reverberant. And his guilty 
pupil listened, for there was nothing else to do. 
At first his mind was monopolised by the thought 
of what lay before him, but presently he began 
to forget, fascinated. Only in gusts, at constantly 
lengthening intervals, the awareness of the situa- 
tion overcame him. 

The chapter Rotteck was reading dealt with 
the life and work of that Philippe de Champaigne 
who had been court painter under Louis XIII. 
‘“T had neither Sainte-Beuve nor Reuchlin to 
refer to,’ he interjected, with a fleeting smile, 
and went on with his description of the convent 
of Port-Royal, where the painter's daughter 
lived as a nun, and where her famous portrait 
was painted, her father’s chief and crowning 
work. Page after page was filled with this 
portrait, this wonderfully true and solid piece of 
painting. It lived again in Rotteck’s words as 
vitally as though he had sat there, in the Louvre, 
with the picture before his eyes. There was 
nothing abstract in his writing. And yet it con- 
jured up something more than a single painting ; 
that portrait became the embodiment of the French 
mode of thought, honest and close to reality. 

‘Well, that’s it,’’ he said in conclusion, and 
put down the pile of manuscript. ‘ That was 
Champaigne. And then I go on in the same way 
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—Regaud, Nattier, Largilliére, splendid artists— 
that’s how I occupy my time. I just add page to 
page, more and more, no one need see it, par dela 
les tombes en avant! And, by the way, I wanted 
to tell you, Ludwig—Susanna has left me.”’ 

‘* Left you!’ whispered Ludwig. ‘I don’t 
understand.” 

‘‘ But I do,’ said Rotteck. ‘‘ She’s left me, 
gone, quit, for good and all. It was about time 
too. Why should a living woman live with a 
corpse ? I suppose you know that you’re sitting 
here talking to a corpse ? These German gentry 
have murdered a good few, and me, so to speak, in 
passing, bloodlessly, a l’amiable. So here sits the 
corpse, scribbling for all he’s worth with a view 
of Czech chimneys spread out before him. She’s 
quite right. Before God and life itself. But she 
let me know a bit tersely—in three lines.”” He 
pointed with a vague hand to a note lying on his 
desk. Ludwig recognised the unformed, little- 
girl’s handwriting. ‘‘ That note was on my desk 
this morning. Yes, yes. She took nothing with 
her except her brown costume. All hanging in 
the wardrobe. I only hope she'll get on all right, 
out there in the whirlpool. ... But she will, 
Ludwig, she will. Fluctuat nec mergitur.”’ 

His face with the down-drawn left corner of 
the mouth was quite immobile. But suddenly 
Ludwig saw that the tears were pouring down in 
streams, unassuageably, from his wide-open eyes. 
Rotteck made no motion to wipe them away. 
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The editorial offices of the weekly Freies Wort 
were situated in one of the streets among the 
railway yards, where the tedium of this once 
provincial town seemed to have found its grey 
and ultimate location. 

The offices consisted of three little rooms on 
the second floor. In the first of these, where 
several people were hard at work, a little woman 
secretary with an alert, good-natured air, inquired 
what Ludwig wanted. The expression on her 
shrewd face changed immediately to one of 
suspicion when he asked to speak to Herr Leo 
Breisach himself, and to open hostility when he 
refused to give his name. She disappeared. 
Ludwig stood there, an unwelcome visitor, listen- 
ing to the clatter of two typewriters, which some- 
times slackened only tostart again more vehemently 
than ever. Then the secretary admitted him to 
a tall, round-shouldered man with sad eyes, 
standing in front of a writing-desk. 

“* What do you want ?”’ 

‘* Am I speaking to Herr Breisach ? ”’ 

The tall man shook his head disapprovingly. 
“I can’t say yet whether Herr Breisach can see 
you. Who are you?” 

Ludwig gave his name. 

“Ah! Hm! You realise that we have to 


be careful. Can you prove your identity ?”’ 
L 
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‘TI can go away,” said Ludwig, ‘if you are 
going to be so discourteous!’’ ‘Then he be- 
thought himself. ‘‘ Of course, you are quite 
right. Herr Breisach must be in some danger.”’ 
And he produced his passport. 

‘* Some danger ! ’’ repeated the sad-eyed man 
and, after a cursory glance, gave him back his 
passport. ‘‘ That’s putting it lightly. Frontiers 
are not much protection against that scum. And 
Breisach, unfortunately, is careless. He doesn’t 
know what fear is. He acts as though he had 
as many lives as a cat.”’ 

These words were spoken gruffly, but a tender 
respect shone through them. There was no 
doubt that this ill-humoured fellow would have 
let himself be torn to pieces for his chief. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ll just see,’”’ he said, and went towards the 
door. 

But before he could reach it, it was half- 
opened. ‘‘ Gundelfinger!”’ called a clear, attract- 
ive voice. Herr Gundelfinger passed into the 
next room. Immediately afterwards Leo Brei- 
sach came out, shook Ludwig by the hand and 
conducted him into his sanctum, which was 
furnished even more shabbily than the rooms he 
had entered first, and filled with choking blue 
clouds of cigarette smoke. After his momentary 
absence, Breisach noticed it himself. ‘‘ Would 
you feel too cold if I opened the window ?”’ he 
inquired of Ludwig. ‘‘ This smoking is_ too 
ridiculous. Angina pectoris guaranteed at fifty- 
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five.’”’? As he spoke he pushed the cigarette 
packet towards his visitor. 

Something extremely charming, something 
that awakened trust, came out from that little man. 
Ludwig experienced it with relief, almost with 
joy. He had expected to meet someone of a 
well-defined intellectual type, caustic, hard, in- 
exorable. He had also for some reason expected 
Breisach to speak with a strong Berlin accent. 
But his speech was South German. Ludwig liked 
it, and suddenly realised, to his surprise, that it 
was the rich colourful speech of Rotteck. If he 
had closed his eyes, he might have taken him for 
Rotteck. This little Jew evidently came from 
the same part of Germany. 

In his dark-blue suit, soiled with cigarette 
ash, and with his carelessly tied tie, he looked 
unimpressive. He was not handsome with his 
over -large nose and brownish face. But two 
splendid eyes, very bright, full of cheerful hght 
and overflowing wisdom, dominated his appear- 
ance so completely that before a minute was past 
they were all that one noticed. His movements 
were free, without a trace of crremony—a nimble, 
vital little man from the Mediterranean. 

It must have been easy to caricature him, and 
they had done so on a big scale back there with- 
in the German pen. A hook-nosed demon had 
appeared at least once a week on the newsprint of 
their enslaved press. But now that was forbid- 
den. His name had become a symbol of freedom 
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and opposition and was consequently forbidden 
to be mentioned. It seemed inexpedient even 
to throw mud at him. God, how they hated him, 
those falsifiers and enflamers of passion, those 
mind-poisoners and seducers to murder, there in 
their Propaganda Ministry in Berlin! A price 
of fifty thousand marks had been set on his wise 
and fearless head ; but in this foreign sanctuary 
it was not so easy to earn that handy little sum. 
Breisach’s friends would have liked to see him 
surrounded by a bodyguard wherever he went, 
but he declined to be the object of such solicitude. 
It was, indeed, the only thing that made him lose 
his temper. A few weeks before, on his birth- 
day—it was his fortieth—they had presented him 
with a neat little automatic pistol, a beautiful and 
expensive weapon, though they were all poor. 
There it lay on his desk, unloaded, as a paper- 
weight. 

He had founded the Freies Wort himself, 
almost without capital. One might have ex- 
pected money to flow in in streams from Jewish 
sources for the support of his paper. Even in 
pre-barbaric Germany he had had a considerable 
reputation as a publicist, and Jewish financiers 
particularly had derived valuable tips from his 
clear, authoritative articles on economic subjects. 
Many of them now shared, so to speak, his exile. 
They lived no longer in their villas at Wannsee, 
and their Aubussons and Chinese vases decorated 
the palaces of the new rulers. But they had 
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money abroad. They had their suites at the 
Savoy and Claridges. It would not have imposed 
the least sacrifice on any one of them to finance 
a newspaper to fight against the German world 
peril. But they preferred to tread warily. The 
only thing, so it seemed to them, was to be pre- 
pared. One day, perhaps soon—who could say ? 
—the Fiihrer and Chancellor might have finished 
sowing his wild oats. Then the anti-Semitic 
stucco would drop from the palace of the New 
Germany, and the loyal Jews would return in 
high esteem. For this day they had to be pre- 
pared. The best way of preparing for it was to 
clear the way for loans on Wall Street or in the 
City for the Jew-baiters at home, even though 
the yelps of the pack were still resounding through 
the land. Attacks on Hitler and his parasites 
could only interfere with these wise precautions. 
It was indeed regrettable that this Breisach with 
his Freies Wort had been able to keep his head 
so long above water. 

But he did more than keep his head above 
water. Without subsidies, fighting on two fronts, 
dependent entirely on the pennies of his weekly 
subscribers, he had made of his paper a moral 
power, a centre of resistance. 

The whole thing rested on the shoulders of 
Leo Breisach. He had not had four weeks’ holi- 
day in two and a half years. The topical com- 
mentary with which each number opened, the 
long article on the chief problem of the day which 
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formed its central core—these were looked for- 
ward to with hope and longing by thousands 
scattered throughout Europe. Hope, not for 
facile comfort, but for illumination, clarification, 
the placing of tumultuous happenings in their 
historical perspective. Breisach had been wrong 
in a number of isolated cases, but the great current 
of events had proved the truth and far-sightedness 
of his opinions. The breaking of treaties, clause 
by clause, the insolence of a brigand diplomacy 
that flourished on the weakness of its neighbours, 
the development of a policy of disruption that 
operated with stolen money, with murder and the 
ceaseless drip of propaganda, all this had been 
foretold in Breisach’s white-covered weekly. Too 
long the world had refused to listen. But it was 
listening now. 

The Fretes Wort was a reservoir for collecting 
news of everything that happened in Hitler’s 
prisons. A monotonous chorus of protest and 
accusation reverberated in those three little 
rooms. If anyone escaped from the cogs of the 
German machine, sooner or later he found his 
way here. The vivacious little man in Ludwig’s 
company carried behind his brownish forehead a 
terrible weight of knowledge of suffering and 
despair. 

‘* So here you are,’’ he said good-humouredly. 
‘*T really expected you sooner. I ought to con- 
gratulate you. You were, I hear, the only one 
to get away. Quite surprising.” 
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And Ludwig saw behind those friendly eyes 
an expression of sharp distrust. 

‘‘ That is why I am here, Herr Breisach. Il 
can’t bear to be the only one to get away.” 

‘‘T’m afraid I don’t quite understand. But 
you'll explain it. Do you want to give us some 
information about this rising of yours? If so, 
we must be careful, very careful, for the sake of 
the others, mustn’t we ?”’ 

‘“'Yes,”’ said Ludwig. ‘‘ Certainly. But I 
didn’t come here to give you information. I 
don’t suppose what happened is of any particular 
interest to you. Even while our plans were 
maturing I had my doubts. Isolated action 
rarely succeeds.”’ 

‘‘ Isolated action... Idon’t know. All life, 
and therefore all politics, consists of isolated action. 
The materialistic conception of history has, of 
course, its truth, but it is not the whole truth. 
Some day ’’—he smiled dreamily—‘‘ some day 
perhaps all this worship of force will be over and 
done with, and one will be sitting at one’s fireside 
a demobilised soldier. Then one ought to write 
a book with the title ‘ If > A collection of 
historical phantasies. If at Poitiers Charles Martel 
—JIf Philip of Spain and his pure-blooded Admiral 
—1If those adolescent paintings of our Adolf had 
not been such hopeless daubs, but just a little 
better—If . . . Well, what can I do for you ?’”’ 

‘*T have two questions to ask. Do you think 
it would be possible to find out where my com- 
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panions are imprisoned ? ”’ 

Breisach moved his head slowly from side to 
side. 

‘‘ [ll give you an address. But even then it’s 
doubtful. At the beginning the numbers were 
limited. Now the arrests and disappearances have 
reached such proportions.... They talk of three 
hundred thousand people—more than all the 
children born here in Czecho-Slovakia in a whole 
year. Look at this! ”’ 

He had opened a door at the bottom of his 
desk. He took out a sheet of paper and unfolded 
it. It was a map in Indian ink of the concentra- 
tion camps and penal settlements of the German 
Reich. It was covered irregularly with heavy 
black dots. The camps were marked with a C. 
There were swarms of these C’s, particularly in 
the industrial districts. The Rhineland, West- 
phalia, Saxony and the area round Berlin were 
black with them. 

Ludwig looked down at this map, and the 
many hundred dots were transformed for him 
into the reality they represented : barrack camps 
in waste land, hemmed in by threefold lines of 
electrified barbed wire, prisons of stone, cave- 
like cellars, torture chambers, pens for solitary 
confinement, death cells. This was the founda- 
tion on which stood the land of “‘ law and order,”’ 
where foreign journalists were given gratuitous 
outings on motoring-roads built with forced 
labour. 
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‘* A frightful machine,”’ he said in a whisper. 

Breisach nodded. ‘* It needs pluck to put one’s 
hand into the wheels.”’ 

‘* You should know.”’ 

‘I ? Good God ! Think of those thousands who 
laugh at death, young workers, young Catholics, 
members of the former youth movements. All 
those who band themselves together under in- 
nocent names, as members of sports clubs, air- 
defence leagues, choral societies. All those who 
distribute pamphlets in the streets, in factories, in 
stores and even in the corridors of Government 
offices. All those who scribble their slogans by 
night on walls and fences. All those who sell 
their Brown Books and anti-Fascist writings in 
harmless-looking covers. . . . Here, look at 
this ! ’’—-And he pointed to a booklet—‘** Health- 
giving Plants, and inside is the story of 30th 
June! Those who write, print and distribute 
three dozen illegal newspapers in Berlin alone, 
when merely to have such a paper in one’s 
possession is certain death. For each of those 
nameless heroes one of these hell-spots is waiting 
—or the axe. They make short work of them. 
A few hundred years’ penal servitude are soon 
handed out in a mass trial.... All those who dare 
to cross the German frontier every night, to and 
fro, loaded with incriminating material, through a 
net of spies and sentries that grows daily denser. 
Scarcely one with any hope for himself, but with 
a defiant belief in a glorious future... .” 
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Breisach’s voice had grown husky, and there 
was sadness in his bright eyes. He looked as 
though he did not completely share that faith 
in a glorious future. Ludwig remembered that 
his Freies Wort remained independent of party 
dogma. And the achievement of this man seemed 
to him not less than the courage of those convinced 
and anonymous fighters, for Breisach was full of 
discernment and mental reservations, burdened 
with critical knowledge of the imperfection of all 
human conditions, and yet daily he rode out 
afresh to do battle against outrage and tyranny. 

“Tm taking up too much of your time,’ he 
said. ‘* Let me ask my second question. I take 
it the young people you were speaking of do not 
all cross the frontier under their own names. I 
am in the same situation.”’ 

‘* You want to go back to Germany ? ”’ 

““T was conducted to the frontier under a 
threat. If I go back, it means death for my 
confederates, and there were seven of them. But 
the question 1s whether my inactivity does not 
mean a more certain death for them, even though 
perhaps a slower one. I must try to do my part. 
There have been rescues.”’ 

‘Generally through bribery. You can buy 
them. But you need a lot of money.” 

“Pl try to get it.” 

“* And if they catch you ? ”’ 

Ludwig smiled and made a slight gesture 
towards the revolver on the writing-desk. 
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‘‘ ‘You mean a dead prince would please them 
even better than a prince in exile ?”’ 

‘* More or less.”’ 

‘“ If I understand you aright, the first thing 
you will need is a passport.” 

Ludwig nodded. Breisach looked at him. 
Then he took a little card, wrote down an address 
on it, and made two signs on the back. 

‘“Go to this address this evening. They’ll 
help you there. I’m glad to have met you.” 

‘‘ T assure you, I’m glad to have met you.”’ 

He got up. The little door at the bottom of 
Breisach’s desk, from which he had taken the 
map of the concentration camps, was still open, 
and Ludwig saw a picture pasted on the inside. 
It was a cheap reproduction, cut out perhaps from 
some periodical, and stuck here where it could 
not be seen. It was that same engraving of 
Daumier’s knight, of Don Quixote, monstrous 
and lean, his consecrated lance in his bony hand, 
his absurd and heroic face nearly lost in the 
darkening clouds. 

Ludwig hesitated a moment. He was on the 
point of saying something else. Then he turned 
and went. 


6 


Alone with his oppressive thoughts, he wan- 
dered heedlessly about the streets. He went up to 
the Hradcany, and on through the narrow lanes 
beyond ; he stood in the dusk of late afternoon 
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between the mighty pillared front of the Czernin 
Palace and the gracious little cloister opposite, 
burdened, unseeing. He walked down to the 
river again, crossed over, wandered through the 
town to the foot of Ziska Hill and then made a 
wide detour through the proletarian quarter till, 
far to the south, he reached once more the yellow- 
flowing Ultava. He walked with his coat-collar 
turned up and his hands in his pockets, with the 
same slightly swinging gait as that night in the 
underground cell of the prison. 

Lonely—he could really think of himself as 
that. Just when he had learned what happiness 
meant, just when he had hugged it with guilty 
shudders to his breast, it had fled from him, and 
now the arms of his desire went out weakly into 
nothingness. 

He had been ready to take responsibility ; he 
had faced up to the situation. But the moment 
he tried to confess, an iron hand had shut his lips. 
It would have been senseless and inhuman cruelty 
to bare himself before his forsaken master. Con- 
fession and expiation were denied him. Always 
he saw before him Rotteck at his desk, his im- 
mobile face with its paralysed mouth, and the tears 
streaming from his open eyes, unassuageably. 
That was how Ludwig had left him. An ever- 
lasting lie had been exacted from him. 

It seemed terrible and mysterious, considered 
in conjunction with the inactivity to which he was 
now condemned. Others had planned for him, 
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acted for him. Others had been taken in his 
stead. His hands were manacled. But he would 
burst his fetters. He had to bring help to those 
who were suffering on his account, or else die for 
them. He had known it vaguely even in those 
days of guilty, stolen sweetness. Now his life 
had no other goal. Whichever way he looked, 
he could see no possible means for him to live. 
But the least possible of all was to creep into some 
quiet corner and there vegetate in the warm, 
while those men were agonising, dying perhaps. 

It was quite dark when he found himself at 
the foot of the fortifications of the Vysehrad. 
On inquiring, he was informed that the Dejvice 
neighbourhood, to which he had to go, was in the 
opposite direction. He got on a tram and after 
several changes arrived about 9 o’clock. 

The house Breisach had indicated was in a side- 
street leading from Verdunska. ‘ Scheurer ’’ was 
the name on the door-plate. An adolescent girl 
answered his knock. In the dim light of the 
passage he saw that she had reddened her lps. 
Apart from that her appearance was grave 
beyond her years. ‘* Wait here for my brother,”’ 
she said curtly, and went inside with Breisach’s 
card. A moment later Scheurer—if such was his 
name—came out, a man in the late twenties, 
wearing a sort of grey blouse with a high collar. 
His face seemed to Ludwig both handsome and 
passionate. Beneath thick, shining black hair 
and a broad, arched forehead, sparkled a blue 
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eye, only one, for the other was shaded by a 
thick strand of hair, combed forward and down- 
ward. Presently a toss of his head threw this 
strand of hair aside, and the other eye was dis- 
closed, dead, a yellowish-grey mass with a faded 
iris, horrifying. 

The room they entered together was a sort 
of archive or store-room, surrounded with wooden 
frames laden with parcels. ‘Two typewriters in 
oilcloth covers stood on a long, unpainted wooden 
table. A confused din of voices came from the 
neighbouring room. 

Ludwig made his dual request in a few words. 

‘‘T shall know by tomorrow,” answered 
Scheurer, “‘ whether we have any reports. The 
practice of the police in such cases is to separate 
the prisoners. Don’t be surprised if one is in 
Silesia, one in Wirttemberg and another up on the 
Danish border.”’ 

Ludwig nodded. 

‘* As for the passport, I’ll let you know more 
tonight. There’ll be no difficulty about that.”’ 

‘* I’m deeply grateful to you.” 

“Of course you must alter your appearance 
and have a photograph taken. What languages 
do you speak ? ”’ 

“Good French and English. Middling 
Spanish.” 

‘“‘ That’s no use. Wait in the next room, will 
you ?”’ 

In the next room ten or twelve persons were 
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gathered. Most of them were young, some 
apparently workmen, others intellectuals. Lud- 
wig found a seat on a primitive divan next to a 
Jewish girl in spectacles and a loose, flowing robe. 
The girl who had admitted him came over with 
a reproachful look, bringing a cup of tea, already 
sugared and with too much milk. Only a few 
were smoking, probably most of them could not 
afford it. 

The din of voices that Ludwig had previously 
heard had been reduced to one. It belonged to 
a middle-aged woman, who occupied a sort of seat 
of honour in an armchair. 

‘““'That’s Walburga Nothaft,’’ whispered the 
Jewish girl. But even without this introduction 
he would have known from her words that she 
was the widow of Heinrich Nothaft, the poet, 
enthusiast and peripatetic speaker, whose “‘suicide’’ 
in one of the camps had recently been announced. 
She had just come from Germany, full of the 
horrors she knew of. She talked in an uninter- 
rupted stream in a Lower Bavarian dialect, and 
all listened with an expression of grief and almost 
religious composure. She was a Bavarian peasant, 
even now. She wore her plaits twined round 
her head and her kerchief slung about her neck 
in a way that is customary in the villages north of 
Munich. As she spoke, the door opened now and 
then, new arrivals appeared and sat down with- 
out ceremony. Occasionally Scheurer showed 
himself on the threshold of the adjoining room 
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and beckoned to someone. The child with the 
red lips went silently around, with an aloof air, 
distributing weak tea. 

‘* They did a thorough job with him, there’s 
no denying it,’ said Frau Nothaft. ‘‘ They never 
let up on Heinrich. I fancy they got angry 
because he never stopped being cheerful, what- 
ever happened. You know how Heinrich was, 
he never let anything upset his good humour, and 
as long as he was alive his comrades in the camp 
didn’t have quite such a bad time. He had a 
jolly life ; he always liked the women and that 
sort of thing, and that’s why some people wouldn’t 
take his politics seriously. But they were all 
wrong. ‘There was hardly anybody more serious 
than he was. Only he said that was no reason to 
go about looking glum. ‘ We’ll teach you not to 
laugh,’ they told him, when he was arrested. 
Beatings, starvation, solitary confinement for 
fourteen days in the dark—but when he came 
out he was just the same as before. Then they 
made it worse and worse for him. All that time 
I never saw him but twice, but a comrade of his 
that was released told me about it in Berlin. The 
worst thing of all was that affair with the monkey. 

You couldn’t understand that properly 
without knowing Heinrich. 

“Well, one Sunday, Patrol-leader Hartwig 
was away and there was a decent troop-leader on 
duty, and he let a gypsy from the fair come into 
the camp witha performing monkey. He thought 
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the poor devils should have a bit of fun for once. 
It was a little monkey, and he could beat the drum 
and beg and things like that. My Heinrich was 
quite crazy about him. He was always fond of 
animals. They know how to live, he used to say. 
We human beings, he used to say, are very seldom 
ourselves. We generally get out of bed on the 
wrong side and spoil the whole day for ourselves. 
But a cat or a dog is always the same, just the 
creature God meant it to be, perfect from the first 
breath to the last. They’re a great example. 
And we ought to be like them. ... Well, my 
Heinrich was as happy as could be with that 
monkey. He talked to him and larked about 
with him ; he even stood on his hands in front 
of him in the yard, and the monkey did the same. 
And when Heinrich got up on his feet again the 
others saw the tears running down his face, and 
thought he must be a bit mad after all, much as 
they liked him. For they couldn’t understand 
how anybody could cry with joy over a performing 
monkey. 

““ But then it was all up with him. In one 
corner of the yard was standing Patrol-leader 
Hartwig. He had come home before he was 
expected and had seen most of what was going on. 
Hartwig had always had a special grudge against 
Heinrich, probably because he was such an ugly, 
cross-grained creature himself. He came across to 
them, and they all jumped to attention, according 


to the rules, including Heinrich. ‘ You like that 
M 
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monkey, do you ?’ Hartwig says to him. ‘ Yes, 
Herr Patrol-leader,’ says Heinrich, all right and 
proper. Then Hartwig took his revolver from the 
holster. ‘ Well, now you can shoot it with your 
own hands,’ he says. At first Heinrich thought it 
was just a beastly joke, and there he stood, looking 
awkward, with the loaded revolver in his hand. 
‘Don’t keep me waiting!’ shouts Hartwig. 
‘Finger on the trigger! Fire!’ He was in 
earnest. They could all see that, even the gypsy, 
and he began yammering, but Hartwig shouted 
at him, and told him to shut his mouth, and said 
the little beast would be paid for. The monkey 
came up and sat down just in front of Heinrich 
and looked up at him, all trustful. I expect he 
wanted to play with him again. 

‘*“T can’t do that, Herr Patrol-leader.’ 

“* © Qh,’ says Hartwig. ‘ Youcan’t, can’t you ? 
Repeat paragraph 12 of the regulations.’ Para- 
graph 12 said that anyone refusing to obey would 
be immediately shot for mutiny. Heinrich re- 
peated paragraph 12 in a loud voice according to 
the rules. 

"Well ?’ 

“*T can’t do it.’ 

‘“ Hartwig was speechless with rage. Perhaps 
he was frightened too, for Heinrich still had the 
loaded revolver in his hand. He dismissed them 
all ; he even let the gypsy go off with his monkey, 
and everybody admired Heinrich and thought he 
was well out of it. But that night he was fetched 
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out of his bed and taken over to the isolation 
barrack. There was Hartwig standing by the 
table with a wooden mallet in his hand. Hein- 
rich’s arms were strapped to the table, and Hart- 
wig hammered away at the tips of his fingers till 
they were just pulp, slowly, taking one at a time. 
‘If you won’t fire,’ he said, as he did it, ‘ you 
don’t need them. We don’t want anything use- 
less in this camp.’ He did the job thoroughly. 
He worked at him for an hour. Long after 
Heinrich had fainted away he was still going on 
with it. To the day of his death he had a mass 
of suppurating pulp at the end of each of his 
fingers.” 

In the silence that followed this story the door 
opened and Scheurer signed to Ludwig. He got 
up, numbed. His cup, beside him on the floor, 
clattered as his foot touched it. 

In the next room was waiting an enterprising- 
looking young workman. He did not speak. He 
had in his hand a little booklet with a reddish- 
brown linen cover. 

‘¢ T think we’ll make you a Lett,’’ said Scheurer 
without smiling. 


/ 


If you wish to change your appearance over- 
night, you can do so only by manipulating your 
coiffure. Ludwig’s first thought was simply to 
crop his hair ; then he chose another fashion, the 
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one which decrees that the whole head shall be 
shaved except for a little tuft of hair on top at the 
front. He knew that this was a German inven- 
tion and was not encountered among members 
of other nations ; but it seemed to him that no 
other style produced such complete disfigurement. 
With satisfaction he contemplated the photograph 
on his passport : it was stamped in two places by 
police headquarters at Riga, Latvia, and pre- 
sented a stranger with a vacant face and protrud- 
ing ears, one Karlis Peteris Ozols, commercial 
traveller, born at Leipaja in 1908. 

On his journey, whenever he was alone, he 
took out his little reddish-brown booklet and 
studied the strange, Asiatic-looking text with the 
French translation beneath it. Apraksts meant 
description, and pavalstnieciba nationality. No 
one would or could test his knowledge, so Scheurer 
had assured him, for in all the world there were 
only a million people who spoke Lettish, which 
was the reason why they had selected this nation- 
ality for him. But Ludwig had difficulty even 
in remembering his name. When the passport 
officials entered his compartment at the frontier 
station, his heart beat with irrational violence. 
But they treated this foreign traveller with marked 
consideration. 

Ludwig felt as though he had been away for 
years. He looked at his native land with alien 
eyes. The crowds of uniforms on every plat- 
form, the shrieking swastika floating from the 
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most improbable places, all this was so new to 
him. Above all he was struck by the demeanour 
of the people who alternately entered his third- 
class compartment and left it after ashort journey : 
they looked at each other with sulky secretive 
glances, and their rare conversations were con- 
fined to the most tedious generalities. Such 
behaviour was natural, for each suspected the 
other of being one of the spies who swarmed over 
the country and frequently selected railway 
carriages for their operations. Here in Saxony 
and Thuringia the people were by nature quick- 
witted and fond of broad jokes. But Ludwig did 
not hear a single jovial word. 

As night fell he dozed off for a few minutes in 
the over-heated compartment. A backward jerk 
of the train awakened him. He looked out 
through the partly frost-coated window-pane on 
to a dimly lit platform, but without recognising 
much. Suddenly he was struck by the shape of 
a newspaper kiosk—it was like a Swiss chalet and, 
by the way, already closed for the night—and he 
knew that this was the station of his native town. 
Then he read his own name on the iron frame of 
a lamp. 

There was no one in his compartment, but, 
just as the train was starting, a stocky man came 
in, puffing and shaking the snow from his coat, 
and settled comfortably down with a friendly word 
of greeting. 

“Are you going to Weimar, too ?”’ he asked, 
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before the train was properly in motion. Three 
minutes later Ludwig knew that he was Hem- 
misch, the confectioner on the Hoher-markt. 
How well he remembered the shop with its 
famous cream and chocolate pastries. As a child 
he had often wanted to go in and buy these 
dainties to his heart’s content, but unfortunately 
that was not seemly for a prince of the ducal 
house. He regarded his father’s whilom ‘‘ sub- 
ject ’’’ almost with affection. He was greatly 
reassured by the fact tha: court-purveyor Hem- 
misch—he had no doubt that the coat of arms still 
hung above that seductive shop-front—quite 
failed to recognise him, though he must have seen 
him hundreds of times in person and in photo- 
graphs. Ludwig passed his hand gratefully 
across his hideous hair-cut. 

‘* Latvia,’’ said Herr Hemmisch, when he on 
his part had been initiated. ‘‘ It must be cold 
there at this time of year.” 

‘“ Not so very cold, but damp. Plenty of fog.” 

‘“T see. What’s your line of business, if I 
may ask ? ”’ 

““ Matches. I’m travelling for a match manu- 
facturer,’’ answered Ludwig, and shivered at the 
thought that Herr Hemmisch might disclose some 
knowledge of the manufacture of matches. 
‘* My firm,” he added hastily, ‘‘ is one of the few 
that are still left. Before the war the country 
was full of match and cellulose factories, but since 
then everything has gone to rack and ruin.”’ 
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The sentence seemed to him too reminiscent of 
the encyclopedia from which he had gleaned his 
knowledge. 

Another station appeared and, on an illumin- 
ated board, another familiar name. Here too 
was a mansion belonging to his family. 

‘‘ Are we in Saxony?” he inquired of his 
fellow-traveller. ‘“‘ The kingdom of Saxony ? ”’ 

‘‘Saxe-Camburg. Used to be a dukedom. 
Ah well, all that’s over.”’ 

‘“What’s become of all those rulers? We 
foreigners can’t think what’s happened to them.” 

‘“ Well, ours for instance is still living here, 
in retirement, as you might say, as a private 
gentleman.” 

‘* Poor old man ! ”’ 

‘“ He’s not old, not much more than thirty. 
He never even goes away anywhere.’ Herr 
Hemmisch was evidently tempted to reveal the 
reasons for this self-imposed restraint ; Ludwig 
practically saw him bite his tongue. But he 
decided instead to describe the life led by the 
duke. He did so not without criticism ; it was 
a safe subject. Duke August, if one could believe 
Herr Hemmisch, had now devoted his life ex- 
clusively to shooting. Twenty-five days out of 
thirty were given up to this sport. But in the 
close season for stags and hares he stayed alone 
and disconsolate at Camburg Castle. Then he 
went in for pigeon-shooting, whereby the birds 
were released from dark boxes and, blinded by 
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the light, were winged without difficulty by the 
ducal bullet. This rather cruel sport seemed to 
have aroused the resentment of the populace. 
Still more an incident which Herr Hemmisch 
narrated in detail. 

One day in the previous October the Duke had 
had a particularly rich bag. In the so-called 
Enchanted Wood, north of Camburg, the butts 
had been laid out for him, and the game driven 
past so that he could bring them down with the 
minimum of inconvenience. The day’s bag had 
amounted to seven stags, thirty-two deer and a 
hundred and eight hares. The duke had looked 
upon his handiwork and found it good; time 
and again he had marched up and down the 
line of dead game, laid out there with glassy 
eyes, and then betook himself homeward, full of 
regret that the night had so soon put an end to 
his day’s sport. His way led past a poultry farm 
belonging to a family named Quendel. To the 
surprise of his party, Duke August gave the word 
to stop, ordered lights to be brought, took up his 
post at one of the windows of the fowl-house, 
startled the sleeping poultry with a shot, and 
then, giggling nervously, began to blaze away. 
Agonised cackles and whirling feathers—Herr 
Hemmisch described the scene vividly—filled 
the dusty air of the low shed. The farm-hands 
were assured that everything would be paid for, 
and the Duke rode off in a pleasant state of satiety. 
Payment was duly made, but there was a scandal 
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allthe same. The newspapers took up the case— 
evidently no less delighted to have found a safe 
topic than Herr Hemmisch was at this moment 
—and for weeks Duke August thought it advisable 
to confine himself to his castle. Court-purveyor 
Hemmisch thought too much fuss had been made 
about it. ‘‘ What do people want ?”’ he asked. 
‘* Chickens are to be eaten, aren’t they ? It’s all 
the same to them whether they die by a bullet or 
under the cook’s chopper. After all, you must be 
fair. The one shoots fowls, the other os 
But here, perhaps at a critical moment, the train 
slowed down and Herr Hemmisch had reached 
his destination. 

In this way Ludwig learned something of the 
manner of life of his brother, whose fate had cut 
him off so prematurely from the blood-stream of 
power. 

Ludwig, too, soon came to the end of his 
journey. He left the train at the little town of 
Eisenach and trudged through the crunching 
snow of the Bahnhof-strasse, his case in his hand, 
looking for an inn. One, called the Kronprinz, 
looked sufficiently cheap. But even here the 
modest-looking traveller was welcomed with 
reserve. The atmosphere did not warm up till 
he showed his foreign passport, then it became 
charged with almost embarrassing devotion. 
Apparently the national pride of the German had 
reached such a point that the lot of even the most 
humble foreigner was an object of servile envy. 
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It was not yet late. Sleep refused to come to 
him. He opened the book he had been reading 
on his journey. It was a one-volume edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, two thousand pages, 
printed on India paper. The bookmark was at a 
passage describing the Emperor Diocletian and his 
persecution of the Christians. But soon the book 
slid from Ludwig’s hand. Stronger and more 
brutish pictures intruded between his eyes and the 
classic clarity of Gibbon’s narrative. 

Under these pro-consuls and prefects, the mild 
executants of imperial edicts, conditions were 
different from what they were in the prison 
camps of the Third Reich. What would he find 
out tomorrow about the fate of his comrades ? 

9-50 A.M. was too early a time for visiting. 
But he could master his impatience no longer. 
Already he had been tramping for an hour up 
and down the snowy and deserted Wartburg- 
chaussee. 

The Villa Zednitz, with its little towers and 
gables, was built in a rather erroneously Gothic 
style, and lay in the midst of a spacious garden. 
He rang the bell at the gate and an extraordi- 
narily pretty, fair-haired maid appeared. Lud- 
wig took off his hat in spite of the cold. 

‘* Can I speak to Herr von Zednitz ? ”’ 

Grudgingly she opened the gate and asked for 
his card. 

‘“ [’m sorry to say I haven’t one. Please say 


it’s Herr Ozols, of Riga.” 
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‘* Riga,’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Ozols?’’ She was 
just well-bred enough to refrain from shaking her 
head. He followed her up the garden path, from 
which the snow had been swept tidily. ‘“ Wait 
here, please,’’? she said in the doorway, and 
slammed the door in his face. 

Ludwig looked round. It was four years since 
the day he had come down here with young 
Zednitz from the university. Then it had been 
June, and Zednitz’s parents had given a party in 
his honour, a sort of modest open-air féte. 

The maid came back. ‘‘ The baron asks what 
you wish to speak to him about.”’ 

‘“Qn business. I represent the firm of Peteris 
and Sons, of Riga. It’s most important.” 

A minute later old Zednitz himself appeared 
in the doorway. Ludwig remembered him as 
younger and fresher. From his too-white, dia- 
betic-looking face with its pointed beard, his pale 
eyes peered out mistrustfully. 

‘“ What do you want 2” 

‘‘ Ozols is my name,”’ repeated Ludwig and, 
when the girl had gone, he added in a lower 
voice: ‘‘ You don’t recognise me, Herr von 
Zednitz ? ”’ 

** Tm afraid not.” 

Ludwig told him his name. 

‘“Good God!” cried Zednitz, and hastily 
admitted him. 

The garden-room was unheated ; the choice 
of it an exhortation to brevity. 
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‘You can’t see my son, Prince,’’ were his 
first words. 

Ludwig started. Had the shock of events 
robbed the old gentleman of his reason. 

‘I know, Herr von Zednitz,”’ he said cauti- 
ously. ‘‘I knowl cannot. All I wish you to tell 
me is this: which camp is he in ?”’ 

‘‘ Speak lower, lower! ’’ entreated Zednitz, 
although Ludwig was already speaking in a 
whisper. In his nervousness he splayed out the 
fingers of his left hand. ‘‘ I’ve been forbidden 
excitement, and you are exciting me, Prince ! ”’ 

‘I’m exceedingly sorry. I knew of no one 
else to turn to. You will understand that I must 
find out where my comrades are.”’ 

‘* Where have you come from ?”’ 

He told him in a few words. The old man 
was shivering with cold, but Ludwig could not 
very well invite him to continue their talk in a 
warmer room. 

‘“ My son is here,’ said Zednitz with white 
lips. 

‘“* Here with you ?”’ 

““ He was released eight days ago.”’ 

‘* And the others ? ”’ 

‘ They were released too.”’ 

Ludwig was quite unprepared for this joyful 
news. ‘“‘ Great heavens!’ he cried, and pressed 
his hat with both hands against his chest. ‘‘ Is 
that really true ?”’ 

‘* Of course it’s true. And the only person 
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who could still jeopardise their freedom is you. 
It is really much to your credit, Prince, that you 
are so moved by this news.”’ 

‘“ Kisendecher, Unna?’’ inquired Ludwig 
again. ‘‘ Unstrut with his weak heart? They 
mishandled him ” 

‘* He’s in a sanatorium near Diisseldorf. He’s 
getting on fairly well. Hm, it was no easy 
matter. We pulled every string we could. We 
were not so utterly powerless after all.’’ 

‘* Colonel Bruckdorf ? ”’ 

‘““ His brother is a lieutenant-general,’’ said 
Zednitz, with a pallid smile. 

‘“ All free! Steiger too ?”’ 

«ce Who ? »? 

‘* Dr. Otto Steiger.”’ 

“Qh, you mean that crazy schoolmaster who 
started the whole thing ? No, they’ve still got 
him,”’ said Herr von Zednitz in a tone of approval. 

‘“ Got him ? Where ? ”’ 

Zednitz shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* That foolish schoolmaster, or whatever you 
called him, means a great deal to me. He is my 
tutor and my friend.”’ 

“Tm afraid I can’t help you there, my dear 
Prince. And if I may offer a word of advice o 

‘* By all means. Tell me, what must I do to 
find Steiger 2? Your son must surely know.” 

‘‘ T must ask you to leave my son entirely out 
of the matter! My son is under observation. If 
nothing can be brought against him within the 
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next twelve months he has good prospects of 
reinstatement.” 

‘‘ Your son is prepared to go on serving under 
this Government ? ”’ 

** My son is prepared to go on serving his 
fatherland. That is my wish too, and his mother’s.”’ 

‘‘T must know where Steiger is.”’ 

Zednitz made no answer. His silence was 
hostile. 

Ludwig looked at him. And he seized the 
only weapon that remained to him, the weapon 
of a beggar, whose very presence molests and im- 
portunes. 

‘“ Ask your son! Then I will leave this town 
immediately. No one will ever know who told 
me. I give you my word.” 

And when Zednitz still said nothing, he added 
with an effort : ‘‘ I give you my word as a German 
prince.”’ 

‘* Ginnheim Concentration Camp, near Frank- 
fort on Main.” 

Ludwig put on his hat and went. 


8 


It was as though he had received some in- 
estimable gift that would change his whole life. 
His journey on to Frankfort passed as quickly for 
him as for someone consumed with ambition who 
is lost in his glamorous dreams. What a relief to 
know that those companions of his were safe ! 
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Whether they had been saved by the sacrifice of 
principle and self-respect was not for him to 
judge ; he had done with them and he wished 
them well for the future. Now he dared admit 
to himself how impracticable had been his plans 
of yesterday. He had been prepared to attempt 
the impossible. Now the situation was different. 
Now only one man’s life was at stake, but he was 
the nearest and dearest of them all. 

The wounds inflicted on him in the last few 
weeks suddenly ceased to smart. The despair 
and shame were gone, with which, when he 
closed his eyes, he had seen the figure of Rotteck 
before him, leaning over his desk, deceived and 
forsaken. With one deed he would wipe it all 
out. One deed was exacted of him—to stake his 
life for a clear and definite aim. 

But when he had deposited his case at Frank- 
fort station, and gone out into the crowded, open 
square, he realised that he did not know the way 
to reach even this limited goal. There he stood 
in a large, quite unfamiliar town, without con- 
nections, without means, stripped even of his 
identity. He knew nothing but a name—Ginn- 
heim. It would be easy to find Ginnheim. But 
then he would stand unarmed outside the tenfold 
ramparts of that citadel of forgotten men. To 
get his friend away—that seemed a feat compar- 
able to holding up an express train with one’s 
bare hands. Bribery, he had been told, was the 
only means. But that required money. He still 
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possessed a few valuables, his cigarette-case and a 
very expensive watch. It was doubtful whether 
the proceeds would be enough. But, above all, 
he did not know whom to bribe. The guards? 
A superior officer ? The commandant himself ? 
How could he establish contact with such people ? 

He stood on a paved island amidst the trams 
and circling cars, rooted to this spot because he 
refused to take another step without a clear aim, 
his mind full of wish-images that rose, shone 
faintly and dissolved again. In certain excep- 
tional cases, he recalled, this or that concentration 
camp had been shown to foreign journalists, 
correspondents of papers whose sympathy for 
Hitler’s cause was beyond question, men who 
were quite sure to find all the arrangements 
above criticism, the treatment of the internees 
exemplary, their lot almost enviable. In a word, 
accomplices, selected to deny the “ atrocity 
stories ’’ which unfortunately were still circulating 
in foreign countries that had escaped the Nazi 
narcosis. Should he boldly apply to the party 
headquarters in Frankfort to be conducted on 
such a tour ? He did not even know the name of 
a Lettish newspaper. And when he had found 
that out, would they not begin by asking for his 
identity card as its correspondent ? His passport 
described him as a commercial traveller. But 
even assuming that he achieved the impossible 
and gained admittance, an official visit of that 
nature would hardly bring him in touch with 
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the staff of the camp. He would gain nothing 
but a superficial knowledge of its topography and 
that would not carry him far. The wish-image 
dissolved. 

But some way must be found. There was 
only one left who was still suffering for him. But 
that made the fate of that one more desperate and 
more incalculable. None of the high-born officers 
and officials, whose release was due to their 
‘“ connections ’’, had troubled about Steiger, the 
outsider. None of them, of course, had been given 
the opportunity ; they should all be profoundly 
thankful to have saved their own skins. It was 
certain that the destructive mechanism of the 
Nazi party had allowed them with the greatest 
reluctance to escape from its clutches. They 
would take it out of the one victim left in their 
power. A dismissed schoolmaster, half submerged 
in the proletariat—no lieutenant-general of a 
brother, no leading industrialist of a cousin, to 
protect him! Him the steel teeth would hold 
fast till his life or his reason flickered out. But 
this was the one whom Ludwig loved, the one 
who had watched over his youth, nourished his 
mind, the one who had believed in him. Lud- 
wig pictured Steiger lying down at night on his 
plank-bed, sending his despairing thoughts out 
of that desolation and abandonment to him, to 
Ludwig, of whom they would have said, with 
derision, that he had fled, left the country, saved 
his own cowardly life at the expense of others. 
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Steiger must think himself forgotten, utterly for- 
saken, handed over to a lingering death. That 
should not be. 

Ludwig: was standing with his back to the 
railway station, looking down the broad, populous 
Kaiser-strasse. A double stream of pedestrians 
flowed up towards the square, dividing to right 
and left. Very few made straight through the 
traffic and crossed his island on their way to the 
station. 

No one looked at him. All seemed to be in a 
hurry. There was nothing attractive now about 
his appearance. His face looked tired, his clothes 
were creased and untidy. There was no reason 
why a woman, for instance, should give him a 
second glance. 

But that was what happened. She crossed 
with rather harassed steps from the Kaiser-strasse, 
gave a noticeable start as she reached the island, 
shot a strange wild look from her big eyes into his 
face, slipped past and, when Ludwig turned his 
head, had already disappeared into the station. 
Her eyes had been black as night, her face narrow 
and dark-skinned, her clothes insignificant. <A 
little Jewish girl of the poorer class. 

But that fixed night-black look had roused 
something in his memory. Beside a blazing fire, 
on a stiff wooden chair, sat another Jewish girl, 
hardly older in those days than this little stranger 
was now. ‘“‘ These youngsters !’’ Ludwig heard 
her father’s voice—forgiving, cowardly, ironic or 
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wise — speaking the dialect of the Frankfort 
Jews. 

Of course, he lived here, that old antique- 
dealer who had acted as agent for his father. He 
not only lived here, he was one of the outlaws, the 
outcasts, the tiny, helpless minority, who were 
robbed, pilloried and besmirched by the Fiihrer 
and his gang for their own aggrandisement. 
Wetzlar’s equanimity could not have survived the 
last few years, in spite of all his scepticism and 
humble wisdom. From him Ludwig could expect 
advice, perhaps assistance. A Jew—he did not ask 
himself whence came this certainty, but it was 
there—a Jew would not refuse his aid to a poor 
fellow, himself in need of help, who was trying 
to bring help to the helpless. The look that girl 
had thrown him as she passed was alms to his 
soul. Ludwig was tempted to run after her, to 
search for her on the station, to thank her ; but 
how could she possibly have understood ? 

In the nearest telephone-box he looked for 
Wetzlar’s address. Jacques Wetzlar—that was 
he. The address of the antique-shop on the Ross- 
markt and of his private house in the Miquel- 
strasse. It would be rash totelephone. The hour 
was still early enough for the shop to be open. 

At the Ross-markt, one of the crowded main 
squares, he soon found the number. Several 
times he looked up at the house to make sure there 
was no mistake. Here it was, beyond a doubt. 
Or here it must have been! For the two great 
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shop-windows on the ground floor were empty. 
He looked into a deserted shop that ran back, full 
of gloom and desolation, far into the building. 

It looked as though this shop had been emptied 
not altogether peaceably. There was a hole in 
one of the windows, from which cracks radiated 
in all directions. Behind the two longest, rough 
planks had been nailed up at right angles. On 
the glazed door traces of the name, which had 
once been displayed in small, black, embossed 
letters, were still decipherable. It had been 
scratched off, evidently in haste and without 
thought of appearances. The q of Jacques was 
still there, and the W and z of Wetzlar. The effect 
was sinister and ominous. 

Ludwig set out for the Miquel-strasse. 

That distinguished street was built only on 
one side. On the other side, bare tree-tops nodded 
across the fence from an extensive park. Here 
there were beautiful estates, quiet and dignified, 
far apart, surrounded with gardens. Wetzlar’s 
house was quite beautiful ; it was a low building 
of classic style with a small pillared porch. On 
the garden-gate was a plate with the following : 
N. S. Hago, Frankfurt am Main. Hago? A 
kind of stick or post with wings carved at the 
top bore a shield with the swastika. Hago? It 
sounded like some old Nordic hunting or battle- 
cry. God alone knew what kind of stuffy party- 
organisation it camouflaged. At all events it was 
most improbable that Jacques Wetzlar, the Jew, 
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was still to be found in a house that bore the name 
of Hago. 

Here in Frankfort it had not been snowing. 
The dusk was full of drizzling rain. A tepid wind 
whistled drearily through the bare trees of the 
avenue. Ludwig stood thinking. Should he go 
in and ask these Hago-people to give him the 
address of the former occupant? His instinct 
forbade it. 

There were no pedestrians in sight. But fifty 
yards away a car had stopped outside the gate 
of the next house. The chauffeur was sitting 
reading a newspaper at the wheel. 

‘“* Excuse me—a family of the name of Wetzlar 
used to live down there. Have you any idea 
where they’ve gone ? ”’ 

‘* Sorry.” 

‘* Do you think they could tell me in the 
house ? ”’ 

‘* Shouldn’t think so.”’ 

‘‘ Then there’s nothing for it but the directory 
or the police.’’ 

‘‘ That won’t help you much,”’ said the chauf- 
feur, and ostentatiously turned a page of his 
newspaper, from which he had scarcely looked 
up. 

He was young and beardless, and was wearing 
a dark-green livery with narrow gold braid. He 
looked a sensible fellow. He threw a sideways 
glance at Ludwig, as if to make sure that he was 
still there. The rain was growing heavier. The 
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black-enamelled car glinted with wet. Ludwig 
suddenly remembered something. 

‘* Herr Wetzlar had a chauffeur for some years. 
Is he still with him ? ” 

‘*Martis ? Oh, so you knew him ?”’ said the 
other. For the first time his voice sounded 
interested. 

‘‘T didn’t know his name. A very big man, 
practically a giant. A nice fellow.” 

‘“A nice fellow! I should say so. One of 
the best. You’d be hard put to to find a better. 
He’s got nothing to grin about either.” 

‘‘ Kither 2? So he’s not employed by Wetzlar 
any more ?”’ 

‘* He’s not employed at all. But I say, you’re 
asking some rather odd questions.”’ And he 
looked straight and sharply into Ludwig’s eyes. 

‘* My questions may sound odd. But I should 
very much like to have a word with Martis.”’ 

““T daresay. But I must ask you to get away 
from my car. I don’t like being seen talking to 
strangers.”’ 

““T understand,’ said Ludwig. ‘‘ So that’s 
how it 1s here in Germany, is it ?”’ 

These words were not without their effect on 
the chauffeur. He looked attentively at Ludwig 
and then winked faintly with his left eye. It 
was like a Freemason’s sign. ‘“‘ If you really want 
to see Martis, take an 18 tram as far as Sachsen- 
hausen, Zwischen-strasse 8A. Zwischen-strasse. 
Third floor back. There’s no name on the door. 
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I say,’ he interrupted himself, ‘‘ I’m not acting 
like a fool, am I ?”’ 

‘“You’re not acting like a fool.” Ludwig 
made a movement as if to shake hands with the 
man through the car-window. Then he thought 
better of it. It was inadvisable—here in Ger- 
many. 

The Zwischen-strasse in Sachsenhausen, colour- 
less as its name, was a short alley near a railway 
station. Ludwig rang the bell at a blank door 
on the third storey, and for some time there was 
no response from within. Then he thought he 
heard a whispering. He knocked softly. The 
door opened a fewinches. ‘ What do you want ?”’ 
asked a feminine voice. It sounded youthful. 

‘* Does Herr Martis live here ?”’ 

‘* He’s not at home.” 

‘“ Oh, isn’t he ? Then I’m out of luck.”’ 

The aperture widened by a few inches. 
Ludwig could see a little dark-haired woman in a 
blue overall. 

‘Perhaps you wouldn’t mind making sure. 
There’s nothing to be uneasy about.” 

A hand came from behind and above the woman 
and grasped the edge of the door. ‘‘ Come in,” 
said the bass voice of a giant. 

Ludwig was conducted into a httle room that 
served at once as kitchen and living-room. His 
first impression was one of meticulous cleanliness. 
The room looked like a model from some exhibi- 
tion of small flats. And there stood Martis— 
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Martis whom he had seen so often in the court- 
yard of Camburg Castle, always rubbing and 
polishing with housewifely care at Jacques Wetz- 
lar’s car. In the middle of the table was a child’s 
counting-frame, and a little girl of seven or eight 
was moving the coloured beads to and fro. She 
was wearing a blue overall exactly like her 
mother’s, and was as spotless as the room itself. 
She got off her chair and curtsied. 

The two men were face to face. Martis was 
two heads taller than Ludwig. He looked ill and 
exhausted. The flesh hung in folds on his broad 
face. But he had had a beautiful shave. 

‘* We’ve met before, Herr Martis,”’ said Lud- 
wig. 

The chauffeur looked at him with a brooding 
eye. ‘Go out for a bit, Agnes,”’ he said. ‘‘ Go 
down to Frieda.”” The little girl took her frame, 
curtsied again and left the room. ‘“‘ Shall I send 
my wife? ... But there’s nothing she doesn’t 
know about.”’ 

Ludwig shook his head. 

‘““'We met at Camburg, at the castle. You 
often came over with Herr Wetzlar. I can’t find 
his address. That’s why I came to you.” 

Instead of a reply, the man’s chin began to 
quiver. A convulsion passed over his broad face. 
His wife went up to him and timidly laid her 
hand on hisarm. Then she went out of the room. 

It was some time before Martis could begin his 


story. 
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Wetzlar was dead. 

For more than two years law had succeeded 
law with the object of plundering German sub- 
jects of Jewish race and making their economic 
existence impossible. Finally, an order was issued 
forbidding Jewish art and antique-dealers to carry 
on their businesses. Jews, it stated, were in- 
capable by blood of administering the cultural 
heritage in the spirit of the German people. 

Thus the antique-dealers found themselves 
compelled to sell their stocks by auction. Since 
in this way the market was immediately glutted, 
their goods were, for all practical purposes, ex- 
propriated. The party members among their 
fellow-countrymen crowded round to buy up 
these treasures for a song. It was of no account 
that they could not distinguish a Rubens from a 
Bocklin or a Boulle table from a 1900 sideboard. 
They were fitted by blood to administer the cul- 
tural heritage. 

This measure, like many similar ones, was only 
partially enforced. Antique-dealers who for some 
time had enjoyed the expensive honour of fur- 
nishing the palaces of the leading Nazis were pro- 
tected by their patrons. Bribes, placed in the 
right hands, also did their part. Isolated Jewish 
antique-dealers in all the larger towns continued 
to carry on their business. 
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Wetzlar, who was a wilful old man, despised 
these underhand methods. He acted as though 
he had never heard of this new regulation, and 
continued to drive daily from the Miquel-strasse 
to the Ross-markt. One morning he found his 
shop bolted and barred, and his staff at their 
wits’ ends on the pavement. He sought out the 
assistant mayor of Frankfort, a cultivated lawyer, 
whom he had known for twenty years. The 
official received the blind old man courteously and 
promised to raise the matter in the right quarters. 
Three weeks later Wetzlar received formal per- 
mission tocontinue histrade. Who had authorised 
this exception, he did not know. Neither did he 
know that a quarrel had broken out on his account 
concerning the competence of two authorities, and 
that there were people ‘“‘ at the top’’ who had 
sworn vengeance on him for the defeat they had 
sustained. 

Everything went well for several months. 
There could be no talk of “‘ business”’ in the strict 
sense. The public museums did not dare, of 
course, to buy from a Jewish dealer; among 
private persons the appreciation of beautiful 
antiques was dying out with other of the more 
cultivated tastes, and dealings with foreigners 
were obstructed by the chicanery of incomprehen- 
sible currency regulations. The blind old man 
could not spend his days in the foreign-exchange 
offices, filling out complicated forms. He was 
wealthy. Commercial interests had never pre- 
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dominated with him. He was quite content to 
move about among his show-cases and carry on 
learned numismatic discussions with occasional 
connoisseurs. 

By this time his daughter was long since 
grown up, a grave young woman, beautiful and 
delicately made. She had been forced to abandon 
her historical studies shortly before the degree 
examination. ‘‘ You cannot continue to study 
at this university,’’ was the laconic formula, 
without introduction or conclusion, on the official 
note. And there the matter had had to rest. 

She made no complaint. One could learn 
nothing in any case, she said, from the new-baked 
professors who, decked out with party badges, 
profaned the lecture-halls. She was very glad to 
be able to devote herself more fully to her father. 

She clung to him passionately. With such 
community of interests they were never at a 
loss for conversation. Ruth never spent an 
evening away from the house. 

Where could she have gone? The Jewish 
families had given up practically all social inter- 
course. It had often happened that the police 
arrived at their houses late at night and arrested 
the whole party, hosts and guests, on the horrify- 
ing charge of having ‘‘listened-in to Moscow.” 
The radio had never even been switched on, 
or if so, they had perhaps been dancing a little to 
the London Savoy band—but how were they to 
prove it? ... Theatres and concerts were also 
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closed to her. Actual assaults had certainly grown 
rarer, but one had to sit within breathing-distance 
of uniformed bullies. She was extraordinarily 
sensitive. Her father was protected to some 
extent by his infirmity and the blessed apathy 
of old age. But her life was one uninterrupted 
nausea. A glance into a bookshop full of 
‘‘ national literature ’’’ would make her ill for 
days. Habit did not blunt her. She still reacted 
to the photograph of the Fiihrer and Chancellor, 
even to the omnipresent swastika, as violently as 
on the first time she saw them. She could not 
bear to read a German newspaper, and the flatu- 
lent pomposities of the ‘“‘ better journals ’’ were 
even more insufferable than the blunt vulgarity 
of the popular party press. The thought of hving 
afar from this polluted land, no matter where, in 
the melancholy peace of the French provinces, in 
the poorer quarters of New York, was to her an 
Arcadian dream. 

But such athing was unthinkable. The thought 
of leaving her father never even occurred to her. 
And the idea of uprooting that sightless and infirm 
old man was quite out of the question. Moreover 
outside Germany he would have been penniless. 
With his ramified connections he could, of course, 
have transferred a part of his fortune abroad, 
when conditions were favourable. But with the 
exaggerated loyalty, even to this Government of 
cheats and robbers, which many Jews irrationally 
regarded as one of their obligations, he had 
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always indignantly refused such opportunities 
when they had come his way. Now it was too 
late. 

He sensed what was taking place in her. He 
knew how she suffered. He had often tried to 
persuade her at least to go abroad for a rest and 
change. At last he succeeded. Some friends in 
Geneva, two girls and their parents, invited Ruth 
—not without his connivance—to accompany 
them on a cruise. This time, after much per- 
suasion, she accepted. They arranged to sail 
from Trieste down the Adriatic, to spend a few 
weeks at Rhodes, visit Egypt and the Holy Land 
and return via Sicily. Ruth had been gone a 
fortnight when the catastrophe happened. 

It came as a result of a new law, announced 
at the Congress of the Hitler party in Nuremberg. 
These party congresses, monstrously inflated fairs 
in honour of the People’s Saviour, always cul- 
minated in a burst of political thunder and 
lightning. This year the finale consisted of the 
official ejection of the Jews from the German 
community. The signs of racial blood-purity 
were codified. In crazy legal gibberish, German 
citizens, mixed Jews and full Jews were set apart 
from each other. It ran something like this : 

“* Mixed Jewish subjects with two full Jewish 
grandparents require the consent of the Ministry 
before marriage to German subjects or to mixed 
Jewish subjects with only one full Jewish grand- 
parent.”’ 
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It was as though, in face of a world already 
wearied with disgust, a half-trained gorilla were 
to assume the legislator’s toga and thus bedizened 
mock at law and reason. 

But these laws against the Jews had one small 
and crafty addendum. Jews were forbidden to 
employ ‘‘ Aryan ”’ maidservants. 

This was a new, degraded trick to defame 
Jewish manhood. A bestial, uninhibited lewd- 
ness was attributed to them. No Kathie or Lina 
from the country was safe within reach of these 
Oriental satyrs! Only the Kathies of canonical 
age were permitted to remain in their service. 

When this news penetrated to foreign countries, 
it was received with laughter. The whole thing 
was taken for a joke. It sounded too shameless 
and idiotic to be true. But the strength of this 
unique regime lay in the fact that it did not shun 
the world’s laughter. One day the world would 
laugh on the other side of its face—when Ger- 
many’s rearmament was completed... . 

In Germany itself, among the German Jews, 
there was wringing of hands. Many of them 
had sacrificed their dignity with a shrug of the 
shoulders. But now their everyday comfort was 
being attacked. This was the first real hardship 
that some of them had experienced. The maids 
wept bitterly. Jobs with Jews had been much in 
demand. Servants in Jewish families were given 
enough to eat and treated like human beings. 
Several girls inquired of the authorities whether 
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they could retain their present situations if they 
went over to Jewry. 

There were special reasons why this new regu- 
lation was strictly enforced. This time no ex- 
ceptions were made. Even bribery failed. The 
executive officers knew it was no joking matter. 
For the order concerning domestic servants was 
one of the crowning ideas of the Fiihrer himself. 

Ruth was on holiday when the law was passed. 
She was bathing with her friends at Rhodes. 
She had left her father behind without great 
anxiety. There was someone in the house who 
was capable of replacing her care and attention, a 
woman who had lived with the family for ten 
years, was warmly attached to Wetzlar and knew 
all his little peculiarities, a vigorous woman in 
the thirties, always friendly and good-humoured, 
a congenial house-mate. She generally took her 
meals with the family. Far away in the South, 
Ruth could be sure that her father was well 
looked after, at least so far as his bodily needs were 
concerned. 

The new law was never mentioned in the house 
in the Miquel-strasse. Possibly Wetzlar had never 
even heard of it, for he never had the German 
papers read aloud to him, and now there was no 
one there to read the English. The maid, Her- 
mine, knew nothing of it ; she was not without 
self-respect, refused to associate with other domes- 
tics and hardly ever left the house. The chauffeur, 
Martis, who lived with his wife and child in three 
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rooms over the garage, had certainly read that 
venomous nonsense in his paper, but had for- 
gotten it immediately, or at least ignored its 
practical application. A helpless old man and a 
steady, sensible girl who half belonged to the 
family—not even the most zealous Nazi police- 
man could apply the law to such a case. 

This over-estimate was severely punished. 
Martis ought to have warned Wetzlar. Later on 
he reproached himself most bitterly. All his life 
he could never quite forget that fateful omission. 

For some over-zealous or venal wretch, who 
lived near by, drew the attention of the Secret 
Police to the ‘‘ carryings-on ’’ in Wetzlar’s house, 
and one night at half-past eleven the old man was 
fetched out of bed and arrested. He accepted the 
situation with astonishing calm, offered no resist- 
ance and followed the plain-clothes policeman to 
the remand prison. All this happened so quietly 
and without fuss that Martis and his wife heard 
nothing in their rooms above the garage, and did 
not know what had happened till it was all over. 

Wetzlar was brought to trial. The brutal 
lack of humour which was one of the chief charac- 
teristics of this regime, actually permitted the 
prosecution of a blind old man of sixty-eight for 
retaining in his service a waiting-maid who had 
already been with him for ten years. Possibly 
the examining magistrate was ashamed of himself ; 
at all events he declared that there was no danger 
of so helpless an old man attempting flight, and 
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Jacques Wetzlar was released on bail after three 
days’ imprisonment. His public trial was fixed 
to take place four weeks later. Wetzlar returned 
home. 

In prison his first thought had been to save 
Ruth from hearing the bad news while on her 
holiday. He instructed his solicitor accordingly, 
and his daughter remained entirely ignorant of 
what had happened. Two letters from Rhodes, 
which Wetzlar found awaiting him on his return 
home, breathed of liberation, peace and happiness. 

The maid Hermine had had, of course, to 
leave the house and was living under police 
supervision in her native village in Hesse. So 
it fell to Martis to read the letters aloud to him. 
Suddenly he broke off. 

‘* Go on, Martis,’’ said Wetzlar. ‘‘ What is 
it?’’ Then he knew that his chauffeur was cry- 
ing. He put out a blind hand to his shoulder. 
‘Be sensible, Martis. We must make the best 
of it. We ought to be glad she’s not here.”’ 

But Martis was not to be comforted. ‘ Oh 
God!” heburstout. ‘‘ Excuse me, Herr Wetzlar. 
I can’t help swearing. I just can’t help it. It’s 
damnable. Oh, these blasted swine! I can’t 
understand how the country puts up with them. 
Tell me, what’s happened to Germany ? Has it 
turned into a den of wild beasts ? There must be 
some pluck and decency left somewhere. I was 
in the war ; our officers—they were men. There 


were some brutes among them, but we knew who 
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they were and despised them. I’m not against law 
and order. I’m not a Communist. I’m speak- 
ing of the gentlefolk. The gentry, with all their 
pride, how can they put up with it ? Howcan they 
acknowledge such men as their superiors? You 
can see their damned lies written across their 
faces. There’s not one of them that’s normal. 
Their brains are all addled. And they have the 
cheek to make laws! They persecute and throw 
mud at a man like you—a man who is all good- 
ness and wisdom. And we’re expected to put up 
with it! It’s enough to make you run out and 
screw the neck of the first man that comes along 
in a muck-brown shirt. ... Can't you get away, 
Herr Wetzlar ? Right away from the dunghill 
they’ve made of our Germany ? Fraulein Ruth 
is sick to death of it. She’s weeping tears of joy 
to be out of it all... . QVPIl go with you, Herr 
Wetzlar. We'll all go together. I don’t need 
money. I can work. I know my job. I won't 
leave you in the lurch. Not I! Just wait and 
see. Even if you have to live in one room, it'll 
be a grand room, you'll be happy there. They 
can’t try you in their courts! It can’t be done. 
It’s not right. If things like that can happen, I 
don’t believe there is a God any more.”’ 

And then he burst out crying again, unre- 
strainedly, sobbing with rage and helpless grief. 
Wetzlar put out his hand to him and let his misery 
run its course. 

‘* There, there!’ he said at length. ‘* And 
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now get the car out, Martis. We'll drive to the 
Ross-markt.”’ 

Then came the hardest part for Martis. He 
had to tell his master that during his imprison- 
ment the shop in the Ross-markt had been closed 
and all its contents officially confiscated. 

The authorities who, a few months before, had 
had to grit theirteeth and admit themselves beaten 
had seized this new and favourable opportunity. 
It was true that there was no earthly connection 
between Jacques Wetzlar’s antique-shop and the 
‘‘ Law for the Protection of German Blood and 
German Honour,”’ but Wetzlar, now besmirched, 
was an outlaw. No assistant mayor would dare 
again to take his part. Now they could steal at 
last and for ever the pride and substance of his 
life, could auction his precious stock at spot prices 
to impatient “‘ Aryan ’”’ dealers, who, for their 
part, had already distributed the appropriate 
palm-oil. 

Under this fresh blow Wetzlar collapsed. The 
brutal stupidity, the base, naked, contemptuous 
injustice, was too much for him. He shut him- 
self up for two days, ate nothing, allowed no one 
to see him. But on the following night he 
roused his chauffeur and drove through the dead, 
nocturnal streets to the centre of the town. 

A few streets away from the Ross-markt he 
stopped his car, forbade Martis to follow him, and 
made his way by back streets where his foot was 
familiar with every kerbstone, to his place of 
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business. He entered the shop from the back. 
He switched on the light, for his optic nerve could 
still distinguish it as a faint shimmer, and groped 
about among his treasures. Presumably he 
wanted to convince himself that everything was 
still there. Possibly he also intended to save for 
himself certain objects dear to him for their rarity 
or beauty. At all events a single coin was found 
later in his coat-pocket. 

Every inch of the floor was familiar to him. 
None the less he stumbled over a stool which 
had been carelessly displaced and lay in his path. 
This caused a loud clatter. He listened for some 
time, but could detect no sound of movement in 
the house. A quarter of an hour later the S.A. 
men arrived. They forced their way in, eight of 
them, summoned by some conscientious party 
member who lived overhead. 

But this time he did not surrender. The 
mild old man defended himself. He had fled into 
a corner and struck out with his fists, clumsily, 
helplessly, at the laughing Nazi mercenaries. 

‘‘ That’s enough now,’’ he heard one say, in 
what sounded like a good-humoured voice, “‘ or 
you'll get one over your chosen head that’ll bring 
you to reason.” 

** We'll see about that,’’ screamed the old man. 
‘‘ Don’t dare come too near ! ”’ 

He was transformed. His anger gave him 
strength. He drew himself up like a raving 
Samson. Hardly knowing what he did, he seized 
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one of the heavy show-cases in both hands, hove 
it aloft and brought it crashing down on the 
nearest of his foes. The results were not serious. 
The case of coins struck the man on the back and 
threw him to his knees, but without injuring him. 
They did no violence to Wetzlar. They simply 
bound his hands and dragged him away to an 
S.A. station. Martis, whom they had found wait- 
ing in the car, had already been overpowered. 

Next morning, when they came to fetch the 
old man for interrogation, they found him dead. 
The floor of the cell was swimming with blood. 
With a small sharp file, which he always carried 
with him in a little roll of instruments, Wetzlar 
had opened an artery in the antique fashion. 


10 


Such were the events which Martis narrated 
in broad outline to Ludwig. He told his story 
clumsily and by leaps and bounds. The thread 
was not always clear, but Ludwig had no difficulty 
in piecing it together. 

‘‘ And what about yourself, Herr Martis ? 
What happened to you ? ”’ 

‘* IT was eight weeks in acamp. They didn’t 
do much to me. They tried their best to get me 
into their S.S. I used to be a sergeant-major in 
the cuirassiers, stand six foot in my socks, that 
made them open their eyes a bit. But they’ll 
have a long time to wait. ... Five of the 
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prisoners were done to death while I was there. 
Three of them ‘committed suicide.’ And yet 
Ginnheim is reckoned a good camp?”’ 

‘“And what are you doing now? It’s not 
easy to find work, I expect.” 

‘After being in a concentration camp? It’s 
impossible. That’s how they get you down. 
They’ve got a harder job with me; I saved some 
money when I was with Herr Wetzlar. I only 
need go and say I’ve come round to their way of 
thinking and they’ll give me a job as chauffeur. 
They let me have a trial run in their new 
supercharged Mercedes, just to tempt me. The 
party bosses drive about in it. But excuse me, 
your Highness, my tongue keeps on wagging. 
You didn’t come to hear about me.”’ 

‘* It’s quite providential that I happened to find 
you. YouwereinGinnheim. Ginnheim is what 
I’m here for.”’ 

And he explained his position. Martis stood 
there solid asa tree. When Ludwig had finished, 
he let out a deep breath that was almost a groan. 
It sounded as though he had been holding his 
breath the whole time. 

““Tsee. The best thing you can do, your High- 
ness, is to spend the night here. You can’t go 
to an hotel. I'll fetch your case from the station 
in the morning. There’s no need for the attend- 
ant at the luggage-office to remember your face.”’ 

‘* Don’t be rash! You hardly know me, and 
Dr. Steiger you don’t know at all. You have a 
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wife and child. Do you think it would be 
night ‘dad 

‘‘ There’s only one thing right, your High- 
ness, and that’s to snatch whatever you can from 
these bastards’ clutches.”’ 

After a while, the evening meal was brought 
in. It was nicely served. The dark-haired 
woman sat at the table in silence, keeping her pale 
face turned trustfully towards her husband. The 
child ate her supper with downcast eyes like the 
nicely brought-up little girl she was. When she 
left the room for a moment, Ludwig said : 

‘“'You speak very freely in front of her. 
Aren’t you afraid she might repeat something at 
school ? ”’ 

‘“ Agnes wouldn’t repeat anything,’ said Frau 
Martis. It was the first time she had spoken. 
‘“Tve impressed it on her, and she very soon 
understood. Now she is to join the L.G.G. But 
she says of her own accord she won’t do it.”’ 

‘ L.G.G,. 2” 

“League of German Girls,” put in_ the 
chauffeur, and laughed grimly. “ They start 
roping them in while they’re still in pinafores. 
I don’t know whether Agnes can manage to keep 
out of it. Any girl who refuses is treated like a 
leper at school. A fine country!” 

When the table had been cleared, the two 
men were left alone again. In the next flat the 
radio was switched on: a man’s voice burst 
into the room, a dull roar, with sharp, chopped-off 
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sentences. It sounded like a _ sergeant-major 
haranguing recruits. But the fellow was only 
giving a talk on ‘‘ Chess—a German game.” 

Ludwig had rightly called his meeting with 
Martis providential. Martis was ready to help 
him. Martis knew how it could be done, and told 
him about it. In five sentences everything was 
clear. It would cost alotofmoney. And in spite 
of all precautions it would be extremely dangerous. 

Ludwig nodded. 

‘‘ There’s only one thing I don’t understand, 
Herr Martis. When this Patrol-leader Linne- 
mann has got his money, what’s to prevent him 
breaking his word ? Suppose he doesn’t switch 
off the current and the barbed wire 1s still elec- 
trified, what then ? ” 

Martis laughed. ‘* We shan’t be such fools 
as to give it him beforehand.”’ 

‘ Then how will he know—excuse my asking 
—that he can trust you, and that he will get it 
when Steiger is clear away ? We should have 
God’s own justification to cheat the brutes ! ”’ 

‘We couldn’t afford to, your Highness, and 
they well know it. Inside two days I should be 
wiped out. No, he’s sure of his money.” 

66 Hm.”’ 

‘ There’s only one thing we must hope for, 
your Highness, and that is that Steiger is in soli- 
tary confinement. He can’t let him out of the 
ordinary barrack.”’ 

‘* Fifteen hundred marks, you think ?”’ 
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‘He won't do it for less. He thinks a lot of 
himself. Keeps two women.”’ 

Together they examined Ludwig’s valuables, 
his gold cigarette-case and his watch. “I have 
something else,”’ he said, and put his hand to his 
neck to bring out the emerald. His hand sank 
again. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Martis. ‘‘ That silver 
watch ts 

‘“‘Tt’s platinum, Herr Martis. Much dearer 
than gold.”’ 

Martis took in his hand the flat watch with its 
beautifully worked case, and turned it circum- 
spectly over and over. Ludwig’s initials were 
engraved on the back, and above them the ducal 
crest. 

‘You'll have to sell this yourself, your High- 
ness. J would much rather no one had seen you, 
but if I tried to sell that watch the jeweller would 
send straight for the police. It’s a job for a 
gentleman.” 

“I don’t look much like a gentleman,”’ said 
Ludwig, and laughed light-heartedly—even to 
his own ears it sounded strange. He threw a 
glance at the mirror on the wall in its white wood 
frame. ‘‘ My stubbly head - 

Indeed it was so. All round the tuft of hair 
on the front of his head dark stubble was grow- 
ing, making him look quite repulsive. 

‘* Then don’t take your hat off, your Highness.” 

They laughed together. <A deep, free stream 
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of gratitude to that big, cool fellow poured through 
Ludwig’s heart. There were hundreds of thou- 
sands, there were millions like him among the 
German people. One forgot them, they were 
thrust out of sight by the shabby crooks that 
screamed and postured in the foreground. This 
country, with everything in it that was sound and 
truthful and worthy to live, was frightfully com- 
promised. Even when this lying illusion had 
passed, it would still take decades before the 
Germans were regarded as men and women like 
those of other nations. The Fiihrer and Chan- 
cellor had restored the honour: of his country— 
he had indeed, for years to come ! 

They made up a bed for Ludwig in the kitchen- 
living-room, a mattress, pillows and_ blankets. 
He was already lying down, when Martis came 
back to him again. He did not switch on the 
light, but a dim beam came in through the slightly 
open door of the bedroom. 

‘* You ought to have had our bed, your High- 
ness. I’m sure you'll find it too hard.”’ 

‘“T’m very comfortable. Really Iam. And 
please don’t use that title. I find it embarrass- 
ing.” 

He looked up at the man, who towered above 
him in the half-darkness like some legendary hero. 

‘Tell me, Herr Martis. Since all that hap- 
pened nothing more has been heard of her ?”’ 

Martis knew at once of whom he was speaking. 
“Not a word. I’ve no idea where or how she 
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learned of it. There was nothing in the papers.” 

‘* Perhaps in the foreign papers ? ”’ 

‘‘ Maybe. We wrote to her friends in Geneva 
but had no answer. And anyhow, what good 
would it have done? There’s nothing left. It 
was all stolen and confiscated. God knows where 
she is now. ... Soclever, so fine! What eyes 
she had, what a voice! It makes me want to 
howl. Good night, your Highness.” 

‘Good night, Martis. And thank you.”’ 

For the first time since leaving Prague he did 
not dream of Susanna. Voluptuous, mysterious, 
exciting, she had haunted his dreams every night 
and he could not drive her away. But tonight 
she did not come. 


11 


The car Martis had hired was a disreputable- 
looking delivery van with a covered seat for 
the driver. Over the body of the vehicle was 
stretched a black waterproof hood, and beneath 
it a knapsack lay ready, containing a few essen- 
tials for the journey, and with it a cap and over- 
coat for Steiger. 

Martis did not take the direct route to Ginn- 
heim. He drove eastward out of the town and 
made a long detour through Seckbach and Ecken- 
heim. It was half-past twelve before they reached 
Ginnheim. Not a soul was to be seen in the main 
street of what was still practically a village. As 
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they left it behind them, they came to a church- 
yard on the right-hand side. Here Martis turned 
off the road, drove fifty yards up a soggy field-track 
and stopped close to the wall. 

‘Tt’s still too early,” he said. ‘‘ But a good 
night for it.” 

The ‘ good ’’ night was pitch black and stream- 
ing with torrents of rain. When the engine was 
turned off the constant swish of the rain was almost 
stupefying. 

So far their enterprise had gone according to 
plan. Ludwig had not needed to pawn the Portu- 
guese emerald—his mother’s gift, which could 
have been disposed of only at great risk. The 
watch and cigarette-case had sufficed ; they had 
even provided a little more than he needed. 

Martis had sought out his man in a little café 
nearby at Bockenheim, where the guards from 
the camp spent much of their free time. Twice 
he had been there in vain. He was beginning 
to fear that he would draw suspicion on himself. 
But the third time he was lucky. In a primitive 
lavatory in the back-yard the whole thing was 
quickly arranged. At aquarter-past one precisely, 
Patrol-leader Linnemann would fetch the prisoner 
Steiger from his bed. The current in the double 
barbed-wire fence would be switched off for exactly 
five minutes. Then Ludwig would have to be 
ready. 

“Tl explain it all clearly to you again,"’ said 
Martis. His deep voice was as steady as though 
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this expedition were part of his daily routine. 
‘* T know the lie of the land. I’ve been out here 
on digging-parties. From here you walk on 
round the churchyard wall, your Highness. At 
the second corner there are two paths. The one 
on the left leads across the fields to the road. 
That’s the one you’l] take. When you get to the 
road, you'll see five or six houses. That’s not 
the place. You'll go on along the road till you 
come to two more houses. That’s it. You'll 
wait there. The camp is on the other side, stand- 
ing above the level of the road. That’s where 
your tutor will come out. Then everything 
depends on where you're standing.”’ 

‘“ Let me repeat that, Herr Martis.”” And 
he went over his lesson like a schoolboy. 

‘* That’s right,’’ said Martis. ‘* Do you quite 
realise, your Highness, how dangerous it is ? 
Linnemann will do his stuff. But if the alarm 
goes they'll shoot.”’ 

‘* Yes, of course.”’ 

‘“Is he worth it? Excuse me, but we all 
make mistakes sometimes.”’ 

‘““ How much did you know about me ?”’ 

The chauffeur made noreply tothis. ‘* Well,” 
he said, ‘‘ I think it’s about time. Good luck ! ”’ 

Ludwig walked down beside the end wall of 
the churchyard, then along the side wall remote 
from the road. After the first few steps he was 
soaked through. His feet stuck almost fast in the 
wet clay. Away on his left a few dreary lights 
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were winking. He made towards them. His 
heart was hammering—with elation. This was 
the grandest hour he had lived. The happiness 
of actually seeing his friend in the flesh was more 
than he could imagine. Intoxicated, he threw 
himself into the coming moment of action and 
fulfilment. Life was good again—even if this 
were the end of it. For they should not take 
him alive. He grasped the rough, scored butt of 
his revolver in his trouser-pocket. 

The houses loomed up before he had expected 
them. Tenements, high, narrow, poverty- 
stricken, with rubbish-heaps at the back ; broken 
fences. Ludwig tramped on along the edge of 
the field, a little below the level of the road. 
On the further side the bank rose steeply. He 
was prepared for sentries. But nothing stirred 
in the desolate night. Suddenly, just in front of 
him, a dog barked inside a fence. This was the 
first of the two solitary houses. And now, across 
the road, he made out the raised outlines of the 
group of barracks which formed the concentration 
camp. 

Pressed tight against the wall, he took up his 
post. Suddenly it all seemed hopeless and un- 
reasonable. It was simply impossible that pres- 
ently Steiger would come across the roadway, 
come to him, to freedom. Such things never 
happened. Linnemann had blabbed.... Linne- 
mann had lost his nerve.... Linneman had been 
relieved, transferred. ... Linnemann had used 
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the wrong switch, and Steiger was hanging on the 
live wire. ... Or, Steiger got through but ran 
the wrong way, a sentry fired, and Ludwig did 
not even hear the shot above the noise of the rain. 
It had happened already. ... How long had he 
been standing here ?... He was bound to fail. 
He had failed. Steiger was dead, and he, Lud- 
wig, was the cause of his death. 

He was unbearably hot. The veins in his 
neck were swollen, threatening to choke him. 
He wrenched off his collar and tie and stuffed them 
into his pocket. In doing so, he touched the chain 
from which his emerald hung. His mind wan- 
dered again. He was sitting with Steiger in his 
room at Camburg, on the day of his mother’s 
funeral. He heard Steiger say, “‘ It is not mere 
chance that your mother’s coffin lies side by side 
with the kaiser’s....’’ He laughed. It was a 
demented laugh. He started up. There lay the 
Camburg kaiser, waiting for his paladin—a rain- 
soaked tramp! It was intensely funny when one 
came to think of it, screamingly funny. He must 
tell—_whom ? There was no one he could tell. 

A man was coming down the bank across the 
road. He was not running; he came quite 
slowly. Now he had reached the road; _ he 
stopped in the middle, turned round and looked 
up at the camp. His actions were so irrational 
that Ludwig was convinced that it could not 
possibly be the fugitive. He strained his eyes 
from his niche in the wall and saw that the man’s 
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left sleeve was hanging loose. “‘ Steiger!’’ he 
called in a sharp, hoarse whisper. Either the 
man did not hear or he thought the sound came 
from elsewhere. Ludwig took a step forward. 
Steiger came nearer, stared into his face through 
the streaming rain. He raised his hand, his 
mouth opened, then his legs crumpled and he fell 
senseless on Ludwig's breast. Ludwig clasped 
his body and dragged him back against the house. 

He leaned the unconscious man against the 
wall, called his name, chafed his temples. He 
remembered from a novel he had read that it was 
a good thing to slap an unconscious person in the 
palm of the hand. It was a novel by Bourget... . 
Steiger did not move. Suddenly a noise broke 
out over there in the camp; confused, through 
the swish of the rain, a sound of voices, swelling 
louder. <A great broom of light swept the road. 
The searchlight! Ludwig stood still with the 
inanimate man in his arms. He was holding a 
bundle of bones. He dared not carry it away ; 
he would offer too big a target. So he dragged 
that trailing bundle round the corner of the house. 
Here he was hidden from the light. ‘“ Steiger! ”’ 
he cried again into his ear. But Steiger heard 
nothing. He took his hand, put it to his lips and 
bit it. He felt the blood. The body tautened, 
rose. ‘Come on,’’ he cried hoarsely. ‘' Away 
from here, Steiger! Come! ”’ 

The searchlight swept across the fields. Once 
away from the shadow of the houses, they would 
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be a target for any bullet. The shouting was still 
audible but now muffled. It was not coming 
nearer. There was a shed, just by the broken 
fence, a hen-house or tool-shed. The door was 
ajar. The rat-tat of a machine-gun burst out. 
Ludwig’s brain was working with cool precision. 
He saw a chance. It was one chance in a 
hundred. 

The beam of a second searchlight crossed the 
first. It came obliquely and from a higher level. 

‘“In there, Steiger! When it’s dark, if I 
don’t come back, cross the field. Keep to the 
right as far as the churchyard. There’s a car 
waiting. Come on! ”’ 

He bundled him into the shed. Steiger clung 
to him with confused protestations. Ludwig 
pushed him violently away, threw down his own 
coat and hat and slammed the wooden door behind 
him. Now for it! 

He ran out into the open field, slithering, 
stumbling. The double beam swept over him. 
That deadly rat-tat, continuous, intensified. They 
had sighted him. ... He sprang into the air, 
threw up one arm—one only—and let himself 
pitch forward on his face. The light wandered 
off, came back, seemed to focus, came again and 
again. They could see him lying there. Why 
didn’t they fire again and make certain? He 
waited. He lay with his mouth in the clayey 
soil, waiting for death. The light came and 
went. The rat-tat had died away some time ago. 

P 
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It was raining less violently. Deep silence. 
Pitch darkness. Crouching, half-crawling, he 
made his way back. 

‘* It’s me, Steiger,’’ he said, as he opened the 
door. Steiger groped towards him in the dark- 
ness. A tool fell over. Its clatter sounded lke 
thunder. Then Steiger reached him. He threw 
his arm round Ludwig ; his mouth searched for 
his breast and kissed him on the heart, again and 
again, passionately. ‘“‘ You’ll get very dirty, old 
man,” said Ludwig. 

Ought they to wait? Hardtosay. Whatifa 
party came out to fetch the body ? What if they 
searched the field again with the searchlight, and 
found the body gone ? 

They left their refuge. They stumbled across 
the dark field. Ludwig was seized with fear lest 
Martis, hearing the machine-gun, should have 
thought them both done for, and rightly saved his 
own skin. ... Then he made out a black mass 
against the wall—the waiting car. 

There was room for three on the driving-seat. 
They were just climbing in. ‘' The doctor must 
get in at the back,’ said Martis, and Steiger 
crawled under the hood. 

The chauffeur laced it up and started the en- 
gine. But the wheels were sunk deep into the 
mud. Martis spread out his coat, got in again, put 
the engine into reverse and opened the throttle. 
Thus they got back to the road. 

They drove through Ginnheim village and 
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turned westward. The van swung rattling round 
corners. They thundered across the Rhine near 
Mainz, tore through Kreuznach with the first 
streak of dawn; nearing Trier they swung to 
the right, down a forest track. Martis stopped. 
For the first time he looked Ludwig in the face. 
He laughed. ‘‘ What a mess you’re in, your 
Highness,” he said. ‘ Plastered with mud. 
We’re in Luxembourg.”’ 

He unlaced the back of the hood. Steiger was 
asleep. The hellish bumping and rattling had 
failed to disturb him. His poor face was smiling 
as he slept. 

It occurred to Ludwig that barely a month had 
passed since Commissioner Donner had released 


him on the Czech frontier at the further end of the 
Reich. 


PART IIl 


The Emerald 


1 


HE WAY ACROSS LUXEMBOURG LED ALTER- 

nately through woods and over bare uplands. 
It was not very cold, but the wind on the 
high ground sent their thin coats flapping about 
them or drove a fine rain into their faces. They 
would not take the train until they were on 
Belgian territory. They feared any kind of in- 
spection, for Steiger, of course, had no passport. 
He was strong enough, he bravely asserted, to 
walk if necessary to the coast. Ludwig con- 
cealed his doubts and anxiety. They went their 
laborious way, almost in silence. Sometimes, as 
he trudged along, Steiger took Ludwig’s left 
hand and for a while they walked thus linked 
together. 

Many of the signposts pointed to the left, 
down towards the capital. The Grand Duchess 
was in residence there. She was a near relative 
of Ludwig’s, a Braganza on her mother’s side. 
How shocked she would have been if he had 
appeared in her anteroom in his present condi- 
tion. <A strange pilgrimage! He could hardly 
grasp the fact that it was real. The soughing of 
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winter wind, seemed to come from some remote 
sphere of dreams. 

But they were lucky. When they had grown 
tired, a motorist overtook them and gave them a 
lift through the falling night. He was, as he soon 
told them, a manufacturer of leather goods from 
Wiltz, good-natured and a little drunk with 
Moselle wine after putting through a good bit of 
business. In an attic they fell into a deep sleep of 
exhaustion. Not till next morning did they learn 
how near was the Belgian frontier. It was a 
friendly frontier, almost unguarded. Astheycame 
to the railway lines, they saw the first frontier 
post in the colours of Brabant, black, yellow and 
red. Then they took train on the small local line. 

The little train rattled slowly off into the grey 
wintry day. There was no one in the compart- 
ment but an elderly woman in deep mourning 
in one corner, who occasionally raised her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. Presently they got out. 
Steiger lay down on one of the wooden seats. His 
left arm, on which there was no hand, hung down 
from the seat, stiff as a wet rope’s end and strangely 
lifeless. When Ludwig looked at him, he saw 
that his bluish lips were open and his eyes not 
quite closed. This was no sleep; this was the 
insensibility of weakness. It lasted for a long 
time. When they had to change trains at 
Libramont, and again at Jemelle, Ludwig had 
difficulty in helping his friend across the railway 
tracks. 
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At the Gare du Nord in Brussels he inquired 
of a porter where they could find lodgings. 
‘‘ Near and cheap! They can’t be too cheap! ”’ 
The man led them a few hundred yards to a 
turning out of the rue du Progrés. One on each 
side, they helped Steiger along. ‘‘ C’est propre,” 
the porter assured them, “‘ et pas cher.” 

The Ho6tel Josaphat was cheap enough, but 
the less said of cleanliness the better. The room 
where Ludwig immediately put Steiger to bed 
reminded him of the one he had taken in the 
Czech frontier town of Kumerau. Windows that 
would not close properly, a wardrobe that would 
not close at all, an enamelled washstand, such 
was the environment in which they now had to 
live. There was even an unshaded electric bulb 
close under the ceiling, and the light flickered 
here also. 

The doctor whom Ludwig fetched, a little fop 
of a man, looked round as though they had lured 
him into a robbers’ den. 

‘* Our surroundings, doctor, do not inspire con- 
fidence,”’ said Ludwig. ‘‘ I shall quite understand 
if you ask for payment in advance.” 

Something in his tone caused the doctor, with 
a magnanimous gesture, to deny any such inten- 
tion, though he had certainly had it when he 
came in. He bent over the patient. The room 
was dead quiet, except for the crackling of the fire 
in the small iron stove. 

“TI can’t find anything specific,” he said at 
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last, and stood up, very red in the face. ‘“‘ The 
muscles of the heart seem extraordinarily weak. 
You are terribly enfeebled, sir, though how you 
come to be in this condition I don’t, of course, 
know. Avoid all effort. Don’t even sit up in 
bed. No excitement! I recommend the most 
nourishing food. And then I should hke to 
prescribe a treatment. Every other day an in- 
jection of .’ And he mentioned the elaborate- 
sounding name of some preparation. 

‘IT want you to tell me the whole truth,”’ said 
Steiger, with white lips, in a rather rusty school- 
boy French. ‘‘ Can I really recover my strength 
and become a healthy man again? If not, I would 
rather take no treatment and refrain from being 
a burden on my friend.”’ 

‘You must not make any more speeches like 
that,”’ said Dr. Bruneel. ‘“* Then you will make 
a complete recovery.” 

And he went out with a light step as though 
the consciousness of his unaccustomed generosity 
had lent springs to his feet. 

Patience, great patience, was required. 
Nothing but quiet and the passage of time could 
bring relief. And time meant the melting away 
of their resources. 

For a few days Ludwig would not even allow 
the sick man to move. He waited on him hand 
and foot. And he saw the fading weals on his 
wasted body. 

Their only visitor, apart from the doctor, was 
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the boots of the Hotel Josaphat, a burly bald- 
headed man, who seemed to constitute the whole 
staff. Day and night he came and went, inde- 
fatigably, up and down the steep, creaking stairs. 
No one knew when he found time for sleep. 
He seemed to pay the greatest attention to these 
two, the guests in Room 34, the poorest in the 
hotel. He even came when he had not been 
called. It was almost too much. He offered to 
run errands ; he almost pleaded with Ludwig 
to give him orders. He was talkative, too, 
particularly about politics. The state of Europe 
seemed to cause him acute anxiety. Ludwig was 
cautious ; he thought of Hermann Imme, that 
paragon of loyalty. But he was probably wrong- 
ing the man. 

““ Mot gui suis venu au monde dans un pays 
neutre.’’ ‘These were the words with which the 
boots began every third sentence. But he was 
not speaking of Belgium. The country to which 
he alluded was a tiny spot called Moresnet near 
Aix, which had once been overlooked when 
the frontiers were rectified and had later been 
declared independent. ‘‘ Dans un pays neutre!” 
It sounded as though that bald, stumpy factotum 
were defying all the hatred and madness of 
nationalism, as though one day in little Moresnet 
would arise the deliverer, destined to free Europe 
from that virus. And when Ludwig mildly 
objected that, to the best of his knowledge, the 
independence of Moresnet had long since been 
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abolished, he was told: ‘‘ Mais quand je vins au 
monde, c’était un pays neutre.’’ And there was 
no more to be said. 

Sometimes Ludwig went out. He strolled 
through the rather empty elegance of the upper 
middle-class streets in the newer quarters of 
Brussels; he stood in the mediaeval Grand’ 
Place ; he wandered, in the picture gallery, from 
Memling to Rubens—and everything floated in- 
substantially before his eyes ; nothing struck its 
way into his mind. A load of care destroys all 
enjoyment. To stop and rest in a café, to spend 
one of those franc-pieces of inferior metal, seemed 
to him inexcusable frivolity. Hecame home tired. 
He lay awake at night listening to Steiger’s 
breathing, which was stronger now, and before 
his smarting eyes there opened a vista of nothing- 
ness, like a glimpse into a long, sinister hall of 
shadows. 

Why, then, had he rescued Steiger if he was 
not able to support him ? Where was any sign 
of the means of earning a living in a world where 
the intellectuals made up the most hopeless pro- 
letariat ? Each country was jealously on the 
watch to preserve its jobs for its children. In 
every city in the world long queues of men 
hungry for work lined up outside the soup- 
kitchens, waiting for a spoonful of soup to keep a 
spark of life in them. 

England—he did not quite know when he 
had first begun to think of England. It seemed 
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to him natural that England should be their goal. 
There, the favourable economic situation still 
offered possibilities. But it was not so much that. 
Still less was it the hope of obtaining aid from his 
highly placed relatives. He had often been in 
England ; he knew a little of the court and the 
aristocracy. But those were not the memories 
that came back to him ; the picture that arose in 
his mind was a quite different one. 

He saw himself amidst the human flood on 
London Bridge at the end of the day’s work. 
Home-coming office-workers from the City, pour- 
ing across the bridge, shoulder to shoulder, a 
sombre and silent army. All tired, returning to 
rest. But not one impatient or flustered. No 
shouting or jostling. Sensible, good-humoured 
faces. Stepsof measured, unruffled speed. Masses. 
But masses with poise, with dignity. Ludwig 
had returned to the spot more than once. The 
sight seemed so reassuring, this nation so little 
disposed to allow itself to be driven by foaming- 
mouthed agitators into hatred and death. It was 
hard to make clear even to himself that what he 
longed for was London Bridge at 6 P.M. 

But England was a fortress and its moat the 
sea. Steiger had no passport. 

One could probably have found a way of pro- 
viding him with forged papers here in Brussels 
or in Paris. But what had been justified in 
Ludwig’s case, what had been quite legitimate 
as a means of wrenching their prey from the bloody 
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hands of the lords of Germany, would in this 
instance be an unpardonable offence. One did 
not employ deceit to enter a free and hospitable 
land. 

His own genuine passport had been sent on 
to him from Prague by ‘‘ Scheurer’”’. He could 
prove his own identity. But how would that help 
Steiger with the English passport officer ? 

He seemed to have heard that these officers 
travelled to and fro on the Channel boats, examin- 
ing passports en route for the convenience of 
the passengers. He made inquiries in a travel 
bureau, and learned that it was so. Everything 
depended, therefore, on his speaking toone of these 
officials in the Belgian port and getting his con- 
sent. 

He would have to be perfectly frank. Even 
then it seemed improbable that he would succeed, 
for the regulations were strict. But he risked 
nothing worse than a blank refusal. That would 
simply leave him where he was now, looking 
down that dark vista into nothingness. It was 
late before sleep came to Ludwig in that narrow, 
decrepit bed of the Hotel Josaphat. 

They were coming to the end of their resources. 
There was hardly enough left to pay the doctor 
and buy their tickets. Again Ludwig thought of 
selling his emerald. But Steiger protested. The 
sale of a dynastic heirloom to a dealer was repug- 
nant to his whole attitude of mind. The posses- 
sion of Maria da Gloria’s emerald would be of the 
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utmost importance to them, he was sure of it ; 
he implored Ludwig not to let it go. As he spoke 
his face was almost prophetically transfigured. 
Ludwig laughed at him, but in his heart he agreed 
and was secretly relieved. Very good, he would 
not sell it. But what were they to do? He 
would like to know what Steiger suggested. 

Steiger had no suggestions to make. But he 
was full of confidence. He was feeling better, 
and Dr. Bruneel had given him permission to 
go out. 

Next day brought clear January sunshine. 
‘Tl shave for two,” said Ludwig. ‘“‘ You keep 
that Renaissance beard for a day or two longer, it 
suits you.”’ And he rummaged in his sailcloth 
knapsack for a razor-blade. 

In a side pocket his hand encountered a folded 
piece of paper which felt somehow unfamiliar. 
He took it out. There were three notes of one 
hundred marks each, and a written message. 
The message ran as follows : 

Please accept this from me. I expect you will still 


get something abroad for these rotten German notes. 
Wishing you luck on your journey. M. 


That was Martis. And his notes meant more 
to them than could be measured in money. Their 
discovery was a consolation and an encourage- 
ment—however little the Belgian bank might 
give for them—the first smile of fortune. Lud- 
wig sat down at the warped table and wrote to the 
chauffeur. He wrote in veiled words and without 
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signature, but several times he underlined a phrase, 
and as he wrote his hand was shaking and the 
strokes were tremulous. He decided not to shave 
after all. Besides, he hadn’t a blade. 

And then he helped Steiger down the creaking 
stairs and took him for a short walk through the 
leafless avenues of the neighbouring Botanical 
Gardens. A few days later they fixed the date 
of their departure. 

‘“There’s one thing I should like to see 
in Brussels,’’ said Steiger. ‘‘ And that is St. 
Gudula’s.”’ 

‘You can’t go there,” said Ludwig. “In 
winter the place is as cold as ice. Do you think 
Dr. Bruneel gave you those injections to enable 
you to go out and catch your death of cold ? 
You don’t want to leave me alone in a world like 
this !| ”’ 

But he gave in at last. They entered the 
vast edifice through a little side door. 

Ludwig knew at once why Steiger had insisted 
on coming. Wasted still, he stood there in the 
dim cathedral, looking with over-bright eyes at 
the stained-glass windows, where portraits of their 
princely donors shone in gem-like colours. 

““ Forebears of yours, your Highness,”’ he said 
reverently. 

Perhaps they were. Steiger seemed well 
informed. There was John III of Portugal ; 
there was Isabella of Portugal, wife of Charles, 
Emperor of the World ; there was Maria, she too 
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of Portugal, the wife of his son Phillip. In 
Ludwig’s veins coursed a late drop of all their 
blood. 

The stir of feeling in his heart was mixed with 
mockery. ‘‘ What are these Isabellas to you ?”’ 
he asked. ‘“‘ That one, for instance, is a quite 
commonplace piece of work. Must be a modern 
imitation.”’ 

But Steiger knew what they meant to him. 
The mass hysteria, dictatorship, personal failure, 
the miseries of internment, none of these had 
touched his dynastic dreams On the contrary, he 
dreamed them more passionately than ever. His 
rescuer was the descendant of all those devout 
princes up yonder. None but crowned heads 
could save the world from its desperate peril... . 

“You must come away now,”’ said Ludwig, 
and took Steiger’s arm. ‘‘ You are shivering 
with cold.”’ 

The sun was still shining feebly outside. 
Ludwig put one arm round his tired friend’s 
shoulders and they walked slowly away. He 
caught sight of a plate with a street name: rue 
Treurenberg. <A verse awoke in his memory : 

I see you now as by the carven stoup 

In old St. Gudula’s your eyes flashed fey, 
Watched in yon park the flowers of sunset droop, 
Before down Treurenberg you stole away. 

For the moment he had forgotten what exactly 
a “‘stoup’’ was, but that did not matter. The 
voice of Germany, its poets, its seers, rang in his 

Q 
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ears at every step. It was all very well to be 
descended from infantas of Portugal and princes 
of France; it was all very well to be sad or 
rebellious at the lot of his fellow-countrymen. 
He might think himself full of revolt, contempt, 
hatred. He might flee from Germany ;_ he 
could do no other while it wore its present dis- 
torted face. But it was there none the less, in- 
eradicable, at the bottom of his heart. 

‘* Before down Treurenberg you stole away... . 


99 


2 


At nine o’clock they were in Ostend. The boat 
left at eleven. Ludwig set out in search of the 
English passport officer, but failed to find him. 
There was good reason for this: now in winter 
the passport examination took place when the 
passengers landed in England. Only once or 
twice a week, as an exception, the official travelled 
over from Dover in the morning and returned the 
same afternoon. 

So there was still a faint hope. The afternoon 
boat left at a quarter-past three. 

Ludwig obtained this information from a man 
in a brown lounge-suit and gold-braided, peaked 
cap, who had an exceptionally black and stubbly 
beard, and a penetrating odour of various sharp 
spices. 

‘Why are you so anxious to speak to this 
Englishman ?”’ he asked, and tried to put into his 
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drink-sodden eyes an inquisitorial expression. ‘‘ I 
suppose your passport’s not quite in order ? ”’ 

‘‘ Oh, my passport’s all right... .” 

‘‘They’re a bit particular about that, you 
know, especially just now of course.” 

Ludwig did not ask why the English were 
especially particular just now. He went back, 
rather discouraged, to Steiger, whom he had left 
in the waiting-room. 

The place was empty, not very clean and full 
of draughts. They looked out across the railway 
lines on to the harbour. Brown-painted sleepers 
of the Compagnie des Wagons-lits stood uncoupled 
on the rails ; this quay was the terminus where 
luxury trains converged from Berlin, Vienna and 
Basle. Outside one of these carriages was a 
young sleeping-car attendant in brown uniform ; 
with his head on one side and an absent-minded 
expression on his face he was picking wax from 
his ear with one finger. Suddenly a door opened 
at the side of the waiting-room, a Belgian gen- 
darme ina magnificent gold-braided uniform strode 
across, threw the two solitary travellers a glance 
of official disapproval, and clattered out at the 
further door. 

To wait here for hours would only arouse 
suspicion. The instinct of the homeless drove 
them forth. 

They traversed the main street of the town. 
The citizens of Ostend whom they met drew 
aside from them. Neither looked much better 
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than a tinker ; particularly Steiger, in someone 
else’s overcoat, which flapped loosely round his 
legs, and with the knapsack, which he insisted on 
carrying. 

Down on the front, now deserted, a gale was 
blowing. The sea was rough. They were sure 
to be seasick. Oh, if only they could have been 
quite certain ! 

They trudged alone along the front through 
the gale, past the huge Kursaal, where scraps of 
last year’s concert posters still fluttered from the 
hoardings, past all the Bellevues, Continentals 
and Splendides, built in the Flemish style or in 
wild baroque, with endless rows of shuttered 
windows, graveyards of pleasure and luxury. 

‘* It’s not much fun here either,”’ said Ludwig. 
Steiger agreed. 

Where the row of buildings came to an end 
there stood a royal chalet on a little mound. 
Beyond was a colonnade, long and empty, 
sheltered from the gale by walls of glass. Here 
they began to walk up and down. A clock which, 
rather oddly, was still going, pointed to half-past 
ten. 

Their steps re-echoed rhythmically in the 
deserted colonnade. Steiger kept step with Lud- 
wig. ‘There was something trustful, utterly con- 
fiding, in the sound of his footsteps. Wherever 
you lead me I will go, they sang; there must be 
some reason for our walking up and down this 
desolate shelter. Ludwig’s heart contracted at 
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the thought of his responsibility. 

‘We've not had breakfast yet,’’ he said. 
‘* I’m a fine one to look after an invalid.”’ 

They entered a little café in a narrow street 
behind the rue Longue. It was empty of 
customers. The waitress, slatternly and un- 
youthful, put down her knitting reluctantly. She 
seemed quite surprised when they asked for coffee 
and pastries. They heard her making an ill- 
humoured clatter in the kitchen. The croissants, 
fetched from across the street, were burnt black. 
Steiger ate with the appetite of a convalescent. 

A greasy copy of the Indépendance Belge was 
lying on a neighbouring table. Ludwig took it 
up, but let the soiled pages drop back on to the 
table. He knew already what was happening in 
this Europe! Why pursue each separate step of 
that staggering descent into ruin? He had not 
looked at a newspaper since leaving Prague. 

‘* It’s time you told me something about your- 
self, Steiger,’’ he said. ‘‘ I still don’t know what 
you saw—back there.”’ 

Steiger shook his head with gentle determina- 
tion. ‘‘ It’s not for your ears, your Highness.”’ 

Ludwig smiled. He did notinsist. The fiction 
that he had to be treated as someone set apart, as 
someone to be protected, in short as “‘ his High- 
ness ’’, from whom horror and misery had to be 
concealed, had been rendered by circumstances 
as absurd as it was touching. Ludwig felt that 
he ought not to destroy it. It had been possible 
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to forbid the use of his now meaningless title to 
the good Martis. But with Steiger he could do 
no such thing. 

A vacant hour crept past. Once a workman 
came in, crossed to the bar, swallowed his spark- 
ling, coloured drink without a word, threw a 
coin on the metal-topped counter and went 
silently out. The waitress continued her knit- 
ting. It was now half-past one. 

When they returned to the Gare Maritime a 
train had just come in from Antwerp. The 
passengers formed a long queue between the 
plank barriers outside the passport office, their 
passports of various colours held ready in their 
hands. There was a dispute about the exchange- 
rate at the window where money was changed. 
The polyglot employees of Thomas Cook, clad with 
the dignity of court officials, obligingly chaperoned 
the inexperienced. 

But no one could give them any information 
about an English passport officer. And Steiger 
could not even get past the Belgian inspector. 

Ludwig’s heart sank. But Steiger did not 
seem to worry ; quite cheerfully he stuck close 
to Ludwig's side, firmly convinced that, with his 
experience of the world, he would arrange every- 
thing for the best. 

The clock in the central hall, where they were 
Waiting, pointed to a quarter to three. Through 
the big glass door, locked and chained, they could 
see across the rails to where the little ship was 
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heaving slightly on the swell even here in the 
deep inlet of the harbour. Passengers were 
coming down the quay from the right, walking 
up the gangway and disappearing into the ship. 
Ludwig envied each one of them. 

The Englishmen among them could be recog- 
nised by their leisurely demeanour. But today 
their composure seemed particularly marked. 
There seemed to be a silent anxiety and dejection 
on all their faces. Ludwig mentioned it to 
Steiger, who had noticed the same thing. 

There were none now but solitary stragglers. 
All hope was gone. 

Suddenly a group of four men entered the hall 
from the landward side. They were dressed more 
soberly than is the traveller’s wont and, despite 
the advanced hour, betrayed no sign of haste. 
A fifth—hatless and in a morning-coat—turned 
sideways towards them as he walked in front with 
a fixed smile and gestures of invitation. He 
conducted the group as far as the locked glass door, 
and one, a tall, spare, elderly man with a command- 
ing nose and small grey-pointed beard, went up 
to the glass and looked out. The other three 
stayed a little behind, conversing in respectful 
whispers. 

The man in the morning-coat clapped his 
hands loudly and insistently. An employee who 
was standing idly in the background—none other, 
by the way, than the unshaven one with the 
spicy odour—responded with a gesture of inquiry. 
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His superior indicated the locked door and threw 
up his arms expressively, as though it ought to 
have been generally known that these late 
arrivals desired to embark through the main 
doorway without showing their passports. 

‘It won’t take more than a minute, gentle- 
men,” he explained apologetically and stood to 
one side, rubbing his hands with obvious nervous- 
ness. 

The tall man in the black fur-lined coat nodded 
his head and went on looking out across the har- 
bour. Considerably more than a minute went by 
before the keys arrived, but he gave no sign of 
impatience. 

Ludwig’s attention had been aroused. He 
even took a few steps forward to get a clearer 
view. Then he made up his mind. 

‘“'We've seen that man over there before, 
Steiger.” 

‘* Which ? The tall one with the fur collar ? ” 

‘* He’s an uncle of mine, or something of the 
sort.”’ 

Yes, Ludwig knew him. He had been present 
thirteen years before, when Ludwig’s mother 
was interred in the Church of St. Anne and an 
outlived Europe with forgotten titles had gathered 
around her narrow coffin. In all his sorrow 
Ludwig had taken note of him and remembered 
him as one of the few amongst those aristocrats 
who had not been “ unmitigatedly vulgar ”’. 

Steiger asked something else, but Ludwig did 
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not hear him. He had gone up to the three 
gentlemen in attendance. One of them, the 
youngest, turned on him with a frown. 

‘* T wish to speak a few words to his Highness.”’ 

All three stared at him, surprised and annoyed. 
They threw a glance at Steiger too, who had 
approached a little nearer. 

‘* His Highness is just about to embark, as you 
can see for yourself.”’ 

Indeed a railway official was now busy at the 
glass door with a bunch of keys. Evidently the 
door was never opened, so it took him some time 
to choose the right key. He made a great jingling 
noise. The man in the morning-coat had come 
nearer to the group, ready to intervene if this 
poorly dressed intruder refused to be dismissed by 
the illustrious travellers. It was eight minutes 
past three. 

Ludwig raised both his hands and fingered at 
something at the back of his neck. They looked 
at him in amazement. He presented an un- 
favourable, even a grotesque appearance, stand- 
ing there with contorted face, fingering the clasp 
of a chain that would not open. His coat bulged 
out hideously over his shoulders ; his hat fell to 
the ground and Steiger came over to pick it up. 
The key turned with a click in the lock of 
the glass door. With a sudden resolve he took 
his fingers from his neck, put his hand into his 
breast and with one jerk broke the chain that held 
his emerald. 
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‘‘ Give that to his Highness. Quick! It’s not 
a bomb.”’ 

The young man looked down at the gem. His 
two companions looked at it. Even the man in 
the morning-coat craned his neck to get a glimpse 
of it. 

A sharp gust of wind blew through the hall. 
The double doors were open. Victor de Bour-bon- 
Braganza was about to turn up the fur collar of 
his overcoat when his equerry went up to him. 
He took the emerald from the young man’s hand, 
looked at it and turned it over. Then he caught 
sight of the coat of arms and looked up. Ludwig 
was now at his side. 

‘* Voudriez-vous me reconnaitre, mon oncle ?”’ 
he began. 

He had much to say, much to explain in the 
space of a few breaths: their kinship, the con- 
ditions in Germany, his own fate and his friend’s 
—and finally his request. He had to be matter- 
of-fact, clear, brief and yet urgent and emphatic. 
As he spoke he was looking into the face of his 
kinsman, and yet he saw before his glassy eyes, 
magnified and menacing, the advancing hand of 
the clock. 

‘This will cause unpleasantness for both of 
us, my dear Louis,’’ said Braganza. 

“Not for you, sir. Once in London I shall 
go at once to the authorities. I entreat you, my 
dear uncle,’’ he added imploringly. 

When the other still made no answer he 
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pulled himself together: ‘‘I admit I never 
expected, when you came to Camburg to my 
mother’s funeral, that I should ever stand before 
you like this.”’ 

He was profoundly ashamed of those words. 
The sweat broke out on his forehead. 

But it seemed to move the old man. He still 
hesitated. The official in the morning-coat 
allowed himself a respectful, warning gesture 
towards the clock. The passengers on the boat 
were watching attentively. 

Prince Victor shook Ludwig by the hand, and 
gave him back the emerald. 

‘Very well,”’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Since you 
attach such great importance to it.’’ He sighed. 
‘’ Keep close to me on our arrival at Dover.” 

And the officers waiting on the boat saw, with 
some surprise, two shabbily dressed men crossing 
the quay with the group of dignified gentlemen 
in black. 

They walked aboard through lines of saluting 
sailors. ‘The siren gave a hoarse cry. The boat 
put off. 


3 


The King of England was dead. 

So this was the significance of the silent de- 
pression among the passengers, of the hint that at 
this time especially every visitor from abroad was 
carefully scrutinised ; this explained the sombre 
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clothes, so unlike normal travelling dress, of 
Braganza and his suite. 

On board all voices were hushed. The boat 
was like a ship of the dead. And like an isle 
of the dead the island, as the cliffs and castle of 
Dover loomed above the grey foaming water in 
the desolate January twilight. 

Officials of the Court and the Foreign Office 
had been there for days, receiving state guests as 
they arrived. No question was asked, scarcely a 
word exchanged, the smallest sound seemed too 
loud. And when Ludwig and Steiger, benumbed 
by a stormy crossing, were conducted in Braganza’s 
suite to the train, they noticed the restraint even 
of the Customs officials examining the luggage. 
There was no slamming of trunk-lids. It was as 
though everything were lined with velvet. Even 
the boat-train seemed to move with a more muffled 
clank, as though that too ran on velvet. 

That, of course, was fancy, but one thing was 
real and indisputable: every face wore an ex- 
pression of genuine mourning. Not an assumed 
air of self-importance, not a parade of one’s con- 
sciousness of participating in an event of national 
gravity, but simple mourning. It was heard in 
the muffled voices of the occupants of the packed 
third-class carriage ; it was visible in the con- 
strained attitudes of those waiting in the stations 
through which they passed ; it spoke with un- 
forced feeling from the columns of the newspapers. 
They were all filled with the dead King George V. 
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Politics, sport, entertainment, business, all were 
silenced. One felt that at this time any other 
interest was impossible and unseemly, as though 
a member of one’s own family had died. There 
were tear-marks on the faces of the women 
passengers. How came it? 

This king had not been a man of outstandingly 
brilliant parts ; no one attributed to him such 
abilities, he laid no claim to them himself. 

Eight years before, Ludwig and his brother 
had been presented to this reigning kinsman, 
and Ludwig’s impression had been of one some- 
how extinguished and slightly constrained. But 
throughout the country there was this feeling of 
a great, deep and painful loss. How came it ? 

London seemed sunk in a trance. Through 
the damp gloom of that winter evening vehicles 
and pedestrians moved as though unwillingly. 
Unwillingly the black-dressed landlady unlocked 
the back-room for them in her boarding-house near 
Victoria station. It was almost impossible to get 
anything to eat. Even those who were paid for 
their services seemed to think it almost improper 
for anyone to express a need at such a time. 

A sense of despondency penetrated into the 
chill, dreary room through window and walls. 

Steiger had taken up a newspaper and was 
silently turning the unwieldy pages with their 
black margins. 

“We must go and see it,’’ he said suddenly, 
and pointed to a photograph of the dead king lying 
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in state in Westminster Hall. The illustration 
occupied the whole page. ‘‘ This is the last night 
on which the public are admitted.”’ 

Ludwig tried to dissuade him. They would 
have to stand for hours in a queue before they 
gained admission, and this damp air could not 
possibly be good for Steiger. But his objections 
were half-hearted. He was drawn thither by 
astonishment and a sort of curiosity. And the 
thick-veiled evening in this boarding-house room 
seemed never-ending. 

‘‘ We almost owe it him,” he said, as he gave 
way. ‘‘ But for this we could never have crossed 
his borders. ... But do me a favour, Steiger, 
and put on two pairs of socks.”’ 

When they reached the vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament silent policemen motioned them to 
the right. There was no need for further inquiry. 
The dense grey crowd, moving with silent haste 
up-river, was obviously making for the same goal. 
Far beyond Lambeth Bridge stood the last of those 
who hoped for admittance. Ludwig recognised 
the spot. They had at least a mile to go. The 
waiting crowd was arrayed in ranks of four along 
the river-wall. Ludwig and Steiger took up their 
positions. Now there were others behind them, 
and the queue was still growing. The hinder- 
most were already lost in the darkness. 

Step by step, they moved forward. Tens of 
thousands waiting there in the steady rain, men, 
women, even children, drawn from all classes, to 
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cast one short look at the coffin. 

In front of Ludwig and Steiger were two very 
ordinary but solid-looking people, possibly a small 
manufacturer or shopkeeper and his wife. They 
had no umbrellas ; indeed there were few um- 
brellas to be seen anywhere, perhaps because they 
seemed unfitting in the gravity of this nocturnal 
hour. They let the rain fall steadily on their 
mackintoshes. But the man, like many others, 
was smoking his pipe. 

These two spoke little as they moved slowly 
forward. Just a word or two now and then. 
‘‘T wonder if he knew,” said the wife, ‘‘ how 
much he was loved.’”’ Her husband reflected. 
‘“ He was modest,’ he remarked. ‘‘ Somebody 
told me he once said years ago, ‘I’m a very 
ordinary sort of a fellow.’ Well, that time he was 
a long way from the truth.” 

Then they fell silent again. The rain con- 
tinued and the man quietly smoked his pipe. 

It was nearly midnight when Ludwig and 
Steiger, as part of that sombre procession, reached 
the Houses of Parliament, and the twelve strokes 
of the gigantic clock above their heads had died 
out before they entered Palace Yard. At last 
Westminster Hall opened before them. 

Each one of those hundreds of thousands who 
had entered and passed by in the preceding days 
and nights had felt the same thing in his heart : 
This is unique. I shall never forget it as long 
as I live. 
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The vasty hall, a landscape rather than a room, 
was brightly illumined ; but the arch of that free 
and unsupported roof hung so high above that its 
woodwork was lost in mystic shadows and one 
could not see where it ended. Glancing along 
the almost immeasurable rectangle below, one 
seemed to see a stairway rising in the background, 
and above it a single window, glimmering with 
dark-coloured reflections, like a glimpse, fraught 
with manifold significance, into some land of 
promise. And inthe midst, raised upon a dais, the 
dead king lay in his coffin. 

The Royal Standard was draped over the 
catafalque, its golden heraldic lions prancing 
among the folds. Upon the flag were the symbols 
of kingship, sceptre, orb and crown itself, with a 
small red and white wreath. Six candles, taller 
than a man, were round the coffin. At its head 
the cross. A few armed men, far apart, officers 
and Yeomen of the Guard in their Tudor uniforms. 

All this was of a grave severity, reduced to its 
essence, no more than was needful to present a 
great conception. The hall itself, empty and 
bare, in the mute expressiveness of its eight 
hundred years of history. What place was this 
that a dead king should be laid here for the love 
and reverent mourning of his people ? Of a truth 
this hall had seen other things than loyalty and 
reverence. 

More royal woe than gladness. The king who 
built it, William Rufus, died despised and hated. 
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Here Edward II renounced the throne. Richard 
of Bordeaux stood beneath that magnificent roof, 
only a year after he himself had given it, and 
suffered the crown to be wrested from his grasp. 
Charles I, whose memory persists, stood here before 
his judges, after his empurpled elegance had been 
dragged through the blood and mire of the Civil 
War. Hither, amidst the deep shame of a nation, 
came George IV to hold his coronation banquet, 
triumphing over his queen after a long and odious 
quarrel. That was not much more than ahundred 
years ago. 

Westminster Hall spoke of other things than 
unapproachable majesty. The old man there 
beneath the lion banner possessed his dignity 
in his own right. Shades of the deposed, the 
accursed, the beheaded, hovered around his coffin 
and dispersed. The English men and women who 
filed past were weeping. How came it ? 

How came it indeed? Ludwig and Steiger 
felt no desire for sleep when they got back to their 
boarding-house room. Steiger’s eyes were shin- 
ing; he felt stirred and strengthened in the 
depths of his mystical faith. Ludwig, who had 
accustomed himself to regard with scepticism the 
effects and appearances of monarchy, and for 
whom Steiger’s enthusiasm was little more than 
a pathetic eccentricity, was touched in a different 
way but no less deeply. He felt a need to clarify 
his ideas. Talking and meditating, he paced up 
and down the room between the sash window, 
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draped with an incredibly dirty and torn piece of 
lace curtain, and the door, which had a faulty 
fastening and rattled whenever he came near it. 

Reverence and love... . Truly it had been an 
astonishing spectacle. And something had mani- 
fested itself that was more real and good than 
vague devotion. Not mysticism. The English 
crown had nothing to do with such things. Its 
renown was simply that of the individual who 
bore it. Here they had once struck off the head 
of a king, and that sword-stroke had sufficed to 
settle things for the future. Here royalty had 
scarcely any function left ; at least its function 
was quite indefinite, very difficult to express in 
terms of tangible rights. Yet it still had power, 
a power to maintain, almost a power to heal. 

‘““ Listen, Steiger, it seems to me like this: 
some nations shout themselves into greatness, 
and make so much noise that they get on their 
own nerves and everyone else’s. That is not true 
of this country. This nation projects its self- 
reliance, its pride, on to one man. In him it 
affirms itself. . . . Of course, he must be of the 
right temper. He must fit in with their ideal of 
life. There must be a stillness about him. He 
has no responsibility ; he stands outside the 
political conflict. He must be enthroned in a 
noble neutrality.”’ 

“* Rather different from elsewhere.’’ 

Ludwig nodded. ‘ This England has _ its 
struggles and paroxysms like any other land. 
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Indeed the gulf here between poverty and riches 
is particularly wide. The slums of London— 
you'll have a chance to see them later. I’ve not 
been in the mining districts, but, from what one 
hears, there cannot be such misery and privation 
either in France or Germany. The last word has 
not been spoken about that, believe me. But it 
seems to mean something, even to the poorest, 
that there exists someone who is far removed from 
exploitation and money-grubbing. A pillar, on 
which crass egotism breaks. That pillar is still 
standing. Possibly it will still stand through the 
storms of the future. A compass-point. A land- 
mark. Simply a man you can trust. Not a 
demigod to whom one has to look up adoringly 
from the dust, from whose hand comes good- or 
ill-fortune like lightning from the clouds. Nota 
dashing Lohengrin-emperor, not a neurasthenic 
all-knower and all-doer. Least of all, of course, 
a foaming charlatan of a dictator. But simply a 
distinguished gentleman who stays precisely on 
the spot where history wants him... .”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Steiger. ‘“‘ But England has 
been lucky, your Highness. Your German kins- 
men . 

Ludwig laughed. ‘‘ Leave the relationship 
out of it, Steiger.” 

‘* But it’s true. These Guelphs were essenti- 
ally a bitter, difficult race. They got their 
prudence and wisdom from other blood.”’ 

Ludwig had to admit it. Together they con- 
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templated the three generations which exactly 
covered a century. After that strong-willed, 
bourgeois queen, the son, a shrewd, sceptical man 
of the world, conscious of his position—then her 
grandson, lying there now under the lion-banner. 

‘*T am a very ordinary sort of a fellow.”” A 
man reserved and unobtrusive, kindly and benevo- 
lent. In his bearing a shy and gracious correct- 
ness. An English gentleman. What could he 
really mean to an epoch that writhed and groaned 
in sickness and the pangs of birth ? 

Astonishingly much! He himself had never 
thought that there was in him the stuff of 
popularity. But when he was gravely ill, now 
seven years before, a passionate affection burst 
through among his people, a deep, unfeigned 
anxiety. And it was not confined to the boun- 
daries of his own land. A world-wide respect 
for and faith in the English crown, that was the 
result of his reign. Under him and through 
him its spiritual strength had grown. Wherever 
in the world one spoke of kingship, it was this one 
meant, something that was no longer force, but 
only an exalted symbol. 

And then Ludwig said something more, which 
had been in his mind in that hall of mourning. 

He named another ruler: the old, very old 
man at whose castle he had once looked across in 
Prague. He, the founder of a state, not the 
inheritor. The son of a serf, not of a prince. 
A professor and philosopher, clear-minded, truth- 
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ful and wise, humorously contemptuous of all 
pose and affectation, a man who had risen to the 
highest eminence without once offending against 
right and humanity, a comfort and an inspiration 
to all who lost heart, disgusted and despairing, 
in an epoch of national humbug and barbarity. 
He too, lke the king there beneath the flag, 
was something very lofty: a symbol of human 
dignity. 


4. 


If you enter the Home Office in Whitehall 
and go up the steps on the left you come, at the 
end of the corridor, to a door bearing the number 
125. This is the waiting-room for applicants in 
matters of passports and residence permits. Here 
you write down on a slip of paper the subject of 
your call, assisted in whispers by a kindly old 
attendant. He takes your passport and the slip 
of paper and withdraws to the adjoining room. 

Then some time passes. New arrivals con- 
stantly drop in; you give up your chair to a 
Slovene servant-girl or a decrepit old man from 
Anatolia, and when at last your name is called 
you are so taken by surprise that all the fluent 
arguments with which you provided yourself are 
completely forgotten. 

When Ludwig and Steiger were called into the 
next room, they found Ludwig’s German passport 
lying on the table in front of an official. The 
man had a matter-of-fact expression, by no means 
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severe, but somehow uneasy; it was the look 
which not only petitioners wear but also those 
who come into official contact with petitioners, and 
are compelled more often to say ‘‘ No” than 
é6 Yes.’’ 

He glanced through the pages of the little 
brown booklet. 

‘“‘ There are no landing stamps in your pass- 
port. And this gentleman, as you say in your 
application, has no passport at all.”’ 

‘‘ That is so. May I take up a few minutes of 
your time ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly.”” The official picked up a paper- 
knife from the table. He did not play with it, 
but held it quite still between his hands. He 
bowed his head a little and listened. 

Steiger sat on one side, with that expression 
of trust and devotion which touched Ludwig and 
at the same time filled him with a vague remorse. 
He knew now that the shock of Steiger’s experi- 
ences had done him permanent harm. It was as 
though the supports had given way inside him. 
His eyes, which had once shone with the hard 
light of resolution, were soft as a child’s. 

‘‘ I can’t give you a decision now,’’ the official 
said, when Ludwig had finished. ‘‘ We shall be 
writing you. Have you the means to live in 
England ? ”’ 

‘* No,’’ said Ludwig. And then they went. 

Five days later came the summons to appear 
once more. This time Ludwig went alone. 
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Today he was spared room 125 and the waiting. 
He presently found himself in an unfamiliar 
office, spacious and furnished in the style of the 
’seventies. Somehow it awakened confidence. 
There was a big fire in the open grate. A well- 
dressed man of about forty, with a long head, 
got up from a revolving leather chair and came 
towards him. 

‘* How long are you thinking of staying in the 
United Kingdom ?”’ he asked, when they were 
seated. 

‘‘ We have made no plans to leave.” 

‘‘ You say you have no means.”’ 

‘ Unfortunately that is so.’ 

‘* But you must have some idea of how you are 
going to live.” The man with the long head 
looked past Ludwig, and his face wore a serious 
expression. ‘' You have—relatives in England ?”’ 

‘“I don’t want to make use of that fact. 
Indeed, as matters stand, I could not.”’ 

The official made a gentle sound, expressing 
something like satisfaction or relief, and changed 
the subject. 

‘* Your companion came to England without a 
passport. Do you think it probable that Herr ” 
—he looked at his notes—‘‘ Herr Steiger would 
be given one if he applied to the German 
Embassy ? ”’ 

‘‘ I think it most improbable. The Embassy 
would have to make inquiries in Germany and 
the instructions they received would be negative. 
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Passports are not given to men who have opposed 
the regime.” 

‘‘Hm.”’ The man at the desk took up a long, 
heavy silver pencil, a mammoth of a pencil, and 
drew with leisurely strokes a big blue cross on the 
paper from which he had read Steiger’s name. 

‘‘ Are you of the opinion,’’ he asked slowly, 
‘* that Herr Steiger has lost his German nationality 
or is likely to lose it ? ”’ 

Ludwig did not answer. He told himself that 
much depended on what he said. Evidently this 
official had often had to deal with fugitives whose 
German nationality had been cancelled in Berlin 
—as though such a thing as nationality could be 
cancelled. A German on whom such a punish- 
ment was inflicted felt it first as a reward, for it 
clearly distinguished him from the ruling gang. 
But for the authorities in foreign countries such 
a situation was complicated. There were political 
difficulties to think of. So if Ludwig told the 
truth he took away Steiger’s last chance, and 
therewith probably his own. He hesitated. But 
he could not possibly lie. His respect for this 
free, law-governed country had been increased, 
if not first consciously awakened, by his contempt 
for the regime of coercion which was its opposite, 
and that respect retained the upper hand. He 
said : 

“Yes. I believe Herr Steiger has lost his 
German nationality.”’ 

‘ Ah,” said the other. ‘‘ That’s very good.” 
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He seemed relieved, indeed quite delighted. 
He looked as though he would have liked to rub 
his hands, but avoided the gesture on account of 
its inconvenience. 

‘Will you have a glass of sherry, Prince ? ”’ 

Ludwig thought this a rather too frank expres- 
sion of relief at being rid of an unpleasant task. 
The idea of providing refreshment so that he 
might, as it were, celebrate his relief with the 
person at whose expense it had been obtained 
was in distinctly doubtful taste. He poured out 
two glasses. 

‘* Of course it would be better to have it in black 
and white. ‘These de-nationalisations are pub- 
lished in a newspaper called, I think, the Rezchs- 
anzeiger’’—the word nearly cracked his jaw— 
‘“‘ but it’s not indispensable.” 

‘* Indispensable for what ?’’ asked Ludwig, at 
a loss. 

‘“T beg your pardon.’’ He smiled. ‘“‘ One 
always expects other people to understand one’s 
own shop. On the merits of the case your friend 
ought to be deported. But if he is no longer a 
German subject and has no other nationality, we 
cannot deport him. Where could we send him 
to? So we must keep him. That’s law, and it 
happens to be logic too. I’m glad for your sake.”’ 

Ludwig’s heart bounded. All this seemed to 
him exceedingly English, wonderfully English, 
and most English of all that phrase about law 
and logic. 
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‘But how are you going to get a living? 
What plans have you? ”’ 

‘* T speak several languages.” 

‘Teaching. ... The traditional refuge of 
gentlemen in your position. But not an easy way 
of earning money. Besides, you will need a 
permit from the Ministry of Labour. I would 
recommend you to set about it this way. .. .” 

The way he recommended led through Woburn 
House, the organisation for Jewishrelief. Through 
that spacious building, month in, month out, 
flowed the stream of pitiful refugees. Here they 
were given expert advice, the means to hold out 
for a while, travelling expenses, assistance in 
dealing with the authorities. In Woburn House 
there were dining-rooms, classrooms where English 
was taught, rooms for prayer and devotion. The 
wealthy Jews of England performed magnani- 
mously their duty toward their homeless brethren ; 
enormous sums were needed and were supplied, 
and the very ones who gave most did not confine 
themselves to writing five-figure cheques. They 
came in person, came regularly and often, listened 
to each heart-breaking story, attended individu- 
ally to each seeker after help. Homeless Jews, 
cheated, misused, buffeted to and fro, flowed 
past those tables. No tale of Jewish suffering 
was too fantastic—they had heard it all before. 
But the men who had done this work for a year 
or more went from it with deep wounds in their 
kindly hearts. Grey of cheek, with pouches 
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under tired eyes that had seen too much misery, 
they arrived each morning in their City offices. 

Such then was the place to which Ludwig had 
been directed. They were not petty at Woburn 
House, not narrowly sectarian. ‘‘ Whoever needs 
help is a co-religionist for them.’’ These were 
the words of the official at the Home Office and 
they had been spoken with a kind of enthusiastic 
approval, which, coming from that long-headed 
official, seemed to Ludwig remarkable. 

All the same he had a strong sense of being an 
intruder in the crowded corridor where they had 
to wait. ‘‘ My brother August ought to see us 
here,”’ he said to Steiger. And Steiger found the 
idea most amusing. The crowd of Jews gathered 
there seemed extraordinarily mixed, both socially 
and culturally, and yet mysteriously homogeneous. 
Whether they wore cosmopolitan lounge-suits, 
the blouse and peaked cap of the country pedlar or 
the traditional kaftan, whether, contrary to their 
tenets, they were clean-shaven or wore ringlets 
and beards after the custom of their fathers, they 
were still the same. The German in which they 
conversed, too loudly and with lively gestures, 
contained the accents of various parts of Germany 
where they and their sires had lived. But it was 
more than dialect. In many cases it sounded dis- 
torted, perverted. But actually it was archaic, 
retaining from the days of the ghetto expressions 
and turns of speech which had long since died out 
of the normal German tongue. Neither was the 
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kaftan which some of them wore an Oriental 
garment ; modified and soiled in the dust of 
centuries, it was no more than the mediaeval dress 
of the German burgher from the towns of Fran- 
conia and the Rhineland. 

In the little reception-room to which they were 
eventually admitted, Ludwig’s name and story 
were received in a manner refreshingly matter-of- 
fact. The two dark-eyed committee-men at their 
little table had heard still more astonishing stories. 
They jotted down their addresses, asked if they 
had the means to tide them over the next few 
weeks, and then Ludwig and Steiger were dis- 
missed and found themselves standing in the 
foggy darkness of the square. A church clock 
struck ten. 

The fog was not so thick that they could not 
find their way and, since they wanted to save 
the two twopenny bus fares, they trudged along 
Euston Road to the Park and then along the rail- 
ings all the way to St. John’s Wood. 

About here it was lonely. The rich houses 
across the street were dimly visible beyond their 
drives ; at long intervals a cautious car drove 
past ; they met no pedestrians. A sharp air, 
tasting faintly of wood-smoke, came across the 
turf of the park. They walked on, silent and 
forlorn. 

‘‘ T’ve bought an electric heater,’’ said Steiger 
suddenly. 

‘“ Good heavens, Steiger ! ”’ 
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‘““Quite a small one, your Highness. By 
instalments. It must be waiting for us at home.” 

At home—he meant the room in Charlbert 
Street which they had taken three days before. 

‘‘ It comes cheaper than the fire. Mrs. Car- 
penter reckoned it out. She says we can switch 
it off when we leave the room. That makes it 
cheaper.” 

He proceeded to go into greater detail. Sud- 
denly they both stopped. From close by came a 
roar, mighty and reverberant. Beyond doubt it 
was a lion, roaring through the London night, 
sleepless, roaring for its native wilderness. 

‘“That’s the Zoo, Steiger. Another good 
thing about our lodgings. We’re quite close to 
it.” 

Their way branched off and a few minutes 
later they were “‘ at home ”’. 

In London the prosperous residential districts 
often lie close to poverty-stricken streets. There 
are bare depressing alleys not far from Bucking- 
ham Palace. Out here, if you took a few steps 
away from Regent’s Park, you found yourself in 
little penurious roads where rooms were to let. 
One of these was Charlbert Street. Little houses 
of two storeys, not old but dilapidated, ripe, or 
already marked down, for demolition, alternated 
with commonplace tenements. A squat little 
church, meeting-house or denominational school, 
now turned to profane uses, its carved stone 
doorway crumbling, its Gothic windows boarded 
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up and its little courtyard strewn with rubbish, 
produced a strange contrast. 

The little house in Charlbert Street was of 
three storeys but so narrow that each floor had 
but one window on the street. On the ground- 
floor was a general shop where, besides vegetables, 
fruit, cigarettes and all kinds of small domestic 
articles, leather goods were incongruously offered 
for sale. Among the apples and tins of floor- 
polish there was a pile of cheap suitcases on either 
side of the window, though the stream of travellers 
anxious to equip themselves at such a spot must 
have been very small. 

On the first floor a spiritualist society had its 
rooms. ‘Two women of uncertain age, with hair 
that always looked dusty and dishevelled, organised 
séances which anyone might attend for the sum of 
twoshillings. These meetings were well attended ; 
the intercourse with the spirit-world was appar- 
ently profitable. Ludwig and Steiger, who lived 
immediately above, could hear through the floor 
the drone of choruses and occasionally, though 
never more than three times in the course of one 
séance, an ecstatic, many-voiced cry. 

Mrs. Carpenter, their landlady, was a plump 
woman who carried on the trade of letting rooms 
with melancholy disdain. She had spent many 
years of her life in India, where her late husband 
had been employed in some civilian capacity, to 
judge by her hints in a post little inferior to that 
of the Viceroy. His photograph, which hung in 
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the parlour between the “‘ Taj Mahal by Moon- 
light’? and the ‘ Death of Nelson,’’ seemed 
rather to indicate a bank messenger or a lawyer’s 
clerk. She also managed to spread a golden 
glamour round her only son Percy and his service 
under some Colonial authority. He was stationed 
at Invercargill and no one, listening to Mrs. Car- 
penter, would have concluded that Percy ‘was 
employed at the post-office, where he cancelled 
New Zealand stamps with the Invercargill post- 
mark. Her chief vice appeared to be an all- 
embracing snobbery ; otherwise she was kindly 
and good-natured. To be on the safe side, Lud- 
wig resolved to conceal his real name from her 
and impressed on Steiger that he should do the 
same. 

Their room was full of draughts, but they 
improved matters by stopping up the cracks. 
The furniture was rickety, the carpet darned in 
ragged patches and the roseate wallpaper flecked 
with brownish stains. But the discomfort did 
not exceed a bearable limit. Adjoining their room 
was another room or alcove with a second bed, and 
that again communicated with a tiny closet, a 
kind of cupboard-kitchen or kitchen-cupboard 
with a small gas cooker. 

‘* I shall do our cooking here,’’ said Steiger. 

“Can you cook ?”’ 

He nodded cheerfully. 

It turned out that even as a well-paid school- 
master in Camburg Steiger had disliked taking his 
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meals in restaurants. There were certain dishes, 
modest but tasty, of which he was justifiably 
proud. He told Ludwig of this with a blush, as 
though he were speaking of something slightly 
disgraceful. And the first proofs he provided 
were surprisingly satisfactory. 

He undertook small domestic duties as a matter 
of course, doing them with his one hand, and 
showing a zeal that touched Ludwig’s heart. 
There was in his manner a childish eagerness to 
please and at the same time something ceremonial. 
And Ludwig felt that he must not interfere in 
these matters. It was with reluctance that Steiger 
sat down at the table when he had finished laying 
it. He would rather have stood behind Ludwig’s 
chair, as ducal steward or cupbearer. This was 
the last refuge of his dreams. Just as in the old 
days he had never allowed any familiarity to creep 
into his intercourse with the young prince, so 
now he succeeded in keeping his distance though 
they were living together in a few square feet of 
space. A programme and a legend had taken 
shape in his injured mind: the legend of the 
exiled prince with a single trusty follower to make 
up for the lost honours of the court. 

The exiled prince had soon obtained a number 
of addresses from the Jewish Assistance Com- 
mittee. He set to work to offer his services. And 
he was successful. There were two women, 
mother and daughter, who lived all alone in a 
beautiful, boring house in Kensington, and, having 
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nothing else to do, had hit on the idea of learning 
French. And he also began to teach German to 
the two adolescent sons of a Mr. Einstein in a 
villa at Hampstead. 

The father, a wine-importer, head of the firm 
of Einstein & Wilcox, of Upper Thames Street, 
was of German origin. Hecame from near Ulm. 
After thirty-five years in England he spoke 
English with an Upper Swabian accent, and had 
almost completely forgotten his German. With 
a sentimentalism that was proof against political 
conditions he insisted on his sons being taught 
the dear old language again. The mother, a 
Protestant and a typical Englishwoman, received 
the proposal with rather contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, and so at first his two pupils treated Herr 
Camburg with the superciliousness of a superior 
race. This did not last long, however. 

These lessons—making a total of nine per 
week—sufficed to defray their common expenses 
at Charlbert Street. No means of livelihood had 
been found for Steiger. So he was restricted to 
his functions as high steward and chamberlain. 

They entered on a period of tired, meagre, 
provisional comfort. 


5 


Their lodging was cheap, but it might have 
been cheaper. The neighbourhood of St. John’s 


Wood was regarded as one of the “ better ’’ 
S 
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districts, and the expensive grandeur of the lordly 
houses overlooking the Park was reflected a little, 
at least pecuniarily, in the squalid back streets. 

Ludwig had first looked round in other 
localities. He had spent a whole day with 
Steiger tramping through the streets south of the 
river in Walworth, Camberwell and Stockwell. 
And another day and a halfin North London round 
Islington and the Kingsland Road. They had 
climbed the dirty stairs to innumerable rooms, and 
the result was an unspeakable depression. Surely 
only those born in such places could avoid dying 
of desolation there. All these rows of streets 
seemed so squalid, cold and repellent and, despite 
the crowds of orderly people, soempty. Wherever 
you went you had the feeling that this grim 
monotony went on for ever. The idea that 
anywhere there could still be smokeless skies, 
green expanses, rustling woods, seemed absurd. 
And besides, it was a little ridiculous but still 
true that in England even a language-teacher 
would find it inadvisable to have an address in 
Westmacott Street, Camberwell, or Spitalfields 
Market, F1. 

The little house in Charlbert Street stood high 
on the list in point of the unsightliness of its 
immediate surroundings. But two hundred paces 
away was the Park. Here gentle lawns and sparse 
coppices spread out before one’s eye, the joyous 
sparkle of a lake, populous with waterfowl, and 
yonder by the railings artificial rocks, the jagged 
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home of the Zoo’s chamois and mountain goats. 
It was still winter—but how delightful it would 
be to sit on a seat in the Park on a day in June 
or September, reading or watching the dogs at 
play, for these stretches of turf were their 
recreation-ground. 

The two men spent all their evenings at home. 
When Steiger had cleared the table, they made 
themselves as comfortable as possible round the 
electric heater, each with a book from the lending 
library. Sometimes they played chess. Neither 
had much skill in the game, and Ludwig less than 
Steiger ; they played just well enough to know 
how bad they were. But that wonderful game is 
fascinating at all stages. Sometimes the droning 
choruses came up from below, or the ecstatic cry, 
showing that the adepts had seen, in return for 
their two shillings, a flapping, ghostly curtain or 
even a bluish, half-formed hand moving in the 
gloom. And on rare occasions, when it was very 
quiet and the wind favourable, they could hear 
in their room the subdued roar of the great cats. 

It happened sometimes that Ludwig would 
suddenly sit up from his book or the chessboard, 
close his eyes and take a deep inhalation, like one 
who fears that he may cease to breathe. These 
were the moments when the sense of his situation 
came on him with overwhelming force. Was it 
possible that this was the end, this life without 
prospect, with a friend to whom he was chiefly 
bound by memory and compassion ? 
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He needed all his strength to overcome these 
fits. He imagined with closed eyes the fate of 
others: the workmen screaming beneath the 
whip in German torture-hells, Heinrich Nothaft 
with his fingers smashed to pulp by that brutal 
bully, Wetzlar hounded to his death by his per- 
secutors. ‘“‘I can breathe,’’ he said to himself, 
‘* go where I will, follow my thoughts where they 
lead me; J am happy, I must be happy!’ And 
so it passed. 

He looked much the same as a year before. 
His hair had grown again; it clung about his 
forehead, soft and thick and youthfully brown. 
He no longer bore any resemblance to Herr 
Ozols of Riga. Of all the strain and agitation 
only one symptom remained: a twitching near 
the outer corner of his right eye. At first he 
took it for some neuralgic disorder which would 
pass, and tried to treat it. But that slight twitch 
persisted. 

His trunk had been sent on to him from Prague, 
so he was dressed as before, a young man of 
inconspicuous elegance, presentable in any society. 

James Einstein’s weekly at-homes could not be 
avoided. Every Saturday he held a sort of open 
house at Hampstead. Mr. Einstein had a some- 
what boastful and ill-informed fancy for art and 
artists ; he patronised them in an amiable, un- 
selective manner, did good, too, in his own way, 
and enabled members of the Jewish and Gentile 
middle class to meet at these parties all sorts of 
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practising artists. Round the little tables, set too 
close together, at which a rich but not very 
delicate meal was served with excellent wines, sat 
second-rate musicians, actors hungry for parts, 
here and there a writer, all talking at the tops 
of their voices. It was, on the whole, a banquet 
of half-satisfied vanity, jovially presided over by 
Mr. Einstein with the feeling of a Florentine 
Maecenas. At these functions his English wife 
wore a perceptible air of reserve, or she stayed 
away altogether, deriving from them fresh cause 
for her sense of superiority. 

Ludwig, on whose attendance Mr. Einstein 
laid great weight, was thoroughly bored. Yet he 
had cause to be grateful, for he made useful 
contacts with eager learners, and the number of 
his pupils increased. The nine weekly lessons 
soon grew to twenty. 

It was a great day when he pocketed his first 
savings and set out to buy Steiger a new outfit at 
a men’s shop in Regent Street. Hitherto Steiger 
had had to manage as best he could with the 
scantiest of wardrobes. With a rueful pleasure 
Ludwig watched his friend standing next day in 
front of his little looking-glass, stepping forward 
and backward, twitching his tie to rights, tugging 
gently at the shoulders where the coat did not fit 
quite perfectly. 

Steiger being now fitted up, Ludwig, full of 
sympathy for his isolation, tried to get him to meet 
people. He himself had gradually made more 
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social contacts than he wanted. The reserved 
young man with the odd twitch at his temple was 
invited everywhere and passed on from host to 
host. Had he wished, he could have attended 
every other day one of those eccentric functions 
which have become popular under the name of 
cocktail-parties. There, wedged in a crowd, a 
glass of virulent liquor in one’s hand, one stands 
and tries to shout down one’s neighbours with 
hoarse and vehement trivialities. 

But Steiger asked to be excused. He never 
once accompanied Ludwig. And yet the only 
words he ever exchanged were with the shop- 
keepers round the corner in Henry Street or High 
Street, or with Mrs. Carpenter. He seemed to 
prefer it so. 

Ludwig was surprised. But soon he realised 
that Steiger regarded himself as unfitted—there 
was no other word—to share his society. He would 
have seen in it an improper equalitarianism. 
This was part of the fiction, the legend, to which 
he clung. It belonged to the same attitude as 
made him rise when Ludwig entered the room 
and offer him a chair, as determined his mode of 
addressing him. It is true that he rarely per- 
mitted himself now to make use of Ludwig’s 
title ; living together as they did, on such a 
modest scale, it seemed a little absurd even to 
Steiger. But whenever possible he avoided the 
direct form of address, and lost himself in complex 
constructions to escape the use of the word 
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“you”. More and more he dropped back into 
his world of historico-dynastic dreams. He read 
nothing else. He ferreted out every book in the 
lending library which dealt with the history of 
the House of Coburg and the related families of 
Saxony. Ludwig saw him with the memoirs of 
Duke Ernst, the works of Grey and Martin, the 
state papers of Queen Victoria. And he left him 
in that world. 

But Ludwig, too, had been specialising. The 
preparation of his lessons, at first only a duty, 
began to give him pleasure, to interest him to the 
point of enthusiasm. He had begun by making a 
collection of German phrases, a sort of simple 
manual of style for the use of his pupils. But 
this led him deeper and deeper into the hidden 
mines and passages of human language, which he 
had hitherto taken so much for granted. He was 
tempted to measure its pulsations, to track down 
its ultimate subtleties and wiles. It happened 
more and more often that he put down his pencil 
to pursue some vivid phrase in which rever- 
berated the voice of long-past generations of 
peasants, the hammer-beat of some guild of 
manual workers, the word of command of dead 
soldiers of fortune. Precise, concrete meanings, 
which he had accepted unthinkingly, became clear 
to him. It was as though language had hitherto 
been flat and now became three-dimensional. 
He began to love it with a new awareness. It 
must be splendid to work with words, and at the 
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same time to work at them, perhaps even to 
draw from them a tone unheard before. ‘* You 
want to be—forgive the hard word—a sort of 
writer.”” Someone had said that to him years ago. 
The first gleam of that possibility arose before him 
from his blue exercise-book. 

‘‘T have a confession to make,”’ said Steiger 
for the second time. Ludwig came out of his 
dreams. He laughed. 

‘* A confession ? What have you been up to?”’ 

‘‘Isn’t there something wrong with my 
book-keeping ? ”’ 

‘‘T haven’t noticed it, Steiger. But I admit 
I’m not very careful.” 

He was amused. Steiger insisted on keeping 
a daily account of their housekeeping expenses. 
Tin of soup, 5d. Sugar, 2d. 

“If one studied it carefully it would be 
obvious that several times I have put down a 
shilling without specifying what for.”’ 

It turned out that he had gone repeatedly, 
with a sense of sin and shame, to the Zoo, and 
there paid a shilling to go in. 

For a moment Ludwig was incapable of speak- 
ing. ‘‘ You must be joking,’’ he said at last. 
‘ Why in heaven’s name shouldn’t you go to the 
Zoo ?”’ 

But he had realised the full implication of 
Steiger’s confession : the simplification to the point 
of childishness which, under the pressure of his 
experiences, had taken place in him; the long 


2? 
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loneliness of his days ; his flight from the joyless 
sphere of Mrs. Carpenter into a world populated 
with strange creatures. He had made his con- 
fession like a child ; he was drawn to the gate, 
where admission cost one shilling, with the impulse 
of a child, curious for wonders. On his soul, too, 
a murder had been committed, a murder like that 
of Rotteck. It was not only the blood of the 
victims that cried out against the oppressors. 


Blood is spilléd here, 
Not of lamb or steer, 
Human sacrifice, unprecedent. 


Goethe’s lines forced their way so vehemently 
into his mind that his lips moved involuntarily. 

Next day he insisted on accompanying Steiger 
to the scene of his misdeeds. His friend led him 
round with an air of festive excitement. He 
must have spent many a shilling, for he knew the 
place by heart. 

He showed Ludwig his favourites, especially 
the birds: herons, marabous, the rare kagoo and 
kingfishers, whose cry is like human laughter. 
In the parrot-house a hundred bright-billed 
chatterers were cackling from their perches, 
where they swung with simian audacity, their 
tufted heads toward the ground. But Steiger 
was especially attached to a big jet-black cockatoo 
which sat there in calm dignity and dead silence. 

Flamingos waded in their little marshy com- 
pound on legs thinner than the thinnest reed 
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around them, shining and glittering in all the reds 
of a painter’s palette, from breath-tender pinks to 
the most garish crimson. 

But he and Ludwig stayed longest outside the 
cages of the great birds of prey, the condors and 
eagles, where each sat alone in his prison, looking 
with stony eyes along its iron beak into a lost, 
wild freedom. 


6 


Into that mighty domed chamber, the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, the way of the 
homeless, the dispossessed, leads almost inevitably. 
The first time Ludwig took his seat at one of the 
leather-covered tables he felt a sense of solemn 
well-being. A deep, rapt silence. Not a sound 
of the sibilant breath of the millions outside. A 
grave of life, whence the mind winged aloft to 
the immense dome overhead, which recalled the 
loveliest cupola in the world, that of the Pantheon. 

Rome and antiquity, the association came 
unsought. This dome was not unworthy of the 
wonders from Ephesus and Athens which the 
same walls embraced. With a kind of veneration 
the eye sweeps round the encircling wall of 
books, along the galleries, where the figures of 
readers look no bigger than dolls. For the books 
set out here in the reading-room are only refer- 
ence books, dictionaries and encyclopaedias, mere 
signposts pointing within to the inexhaustible 
wealth of the actual treasure-chambers. Who- 
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ever enters here possesses a library of four 
million volumes. He has only to write out a few 
of the slips lying ready to hand on the black 
leather desks, and a silent attendant comes and 
brings him what he wants. 

One could spend years there. A man shut out 
by time and circumstance from active life could 
picture an existence wherein he would provide 
himself outside with the bare necessities, and 
spend his real life here within, in the hundred- 
languaged galleries of the spirit. Here one could 
forget one’s youth and the sunshine, forget allur- 
ing chance and the joys of human intercourse. 
One would come here morning after morning, 
one’s place would be waiting, the books laid out 
ready ; the books would change, the officials at 
the centre table would pass on, grow old or die, 
one’s own hair would turn grey. Men had lived 
such lives. 

Philosophers and religious thinkers had breathed 
this silent air, statesmen who had built up the 
Empire in three generations, poets who were its 
speech and its most lasting glory. Here they had 
brushed sleeves with their future foes, those 
destined to shake the pillars of their society. 
Here Marx had written Das Kapital. At these 
tables, dressed like a petit bourgeois, the dome- 
browed Lenin had sat. Here Asiatics drank their 
fill of the knowledge of a world of which they 
believed themselves the inheritors ; magnanimous 
and secure, the West poured out its hard-gotten 
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treasures before them. Here, if England were 
Rome, was Rome’s heart. There was no skin of 
a colour that had not been seen here, no tongue 
in which thoughts had not been formed here. 
This hall with its deathly stillness was more 
coloursome than the most cosmopolitan seaport. 
Here you might have to your right a Hindu, 
poring over Early Christian literature, and to your 
left an ebony-skinned gentleman with crisp white 
hair and spectacled eyes, studying Pringsheim’s 
mathematics. Here every sort of blood is mingled 
in mute and permanent marriage with every sort 
of mind. 

Ludwig had been here several times to consult 
philological reference works. He did it from 
inclination rather than necessity, less for his 
pupils’ sake than for his own. He was particu- 
larly attached to the big Oxford Dictionary, that 
most perfect lexicon in the world, an inexhaustible 
mine of the means of human expression, illumi- 
nated to the bottommost lode. 

And so today he had carried several of the 
thirty volumes to his place together with two 
German grammars. He opened them, turned the 
pages, looked back, made notes, lingered over 
them longer than was needful, enchanted by so 
much profound exactitude and concrete wealth. 

Then he sat dreaming over their pages in the 
noiselessness of that hall of knowledge. Almost 
every place was occupied ; there were probably 
three or four hundred readers there, sitting side 
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by side down the long tables, isolated from each 
other only by walls of silence, each in his own 
separate world. This time, as ever when his 
eye swept over those many bowed heads, brown 
and white, Rotteck arose before him, Rotteck 
multiplied a hundredfold, writing by his window 
in Prague. And this time, as ever, he felt in his 
heart the sharp sting of remorse. 

He had failed him, not only personally—with 
a hasty effort he steered his thoughts away from 
that subject. He had also failed him as a pupil. 
Rotteck had led him along a path, and he had 
followed only a little way. He thought of his 
work, of the manuscript on Goya, the many 
closely written folio pages. It seemed centuries 
since he had laid it aside. And yet it was not 
quite two years. He remembered the occasion 
quite clearly. It was the day before the night 
when he had looked down from his back window 
on to the mauve-coloured murderous puppets in 
the yard. They had been even smaller than 
the little figures of the attendants on the upper 
gallery. © Where was that manuscript now? 
Dispersed like the rest of his belongings, probably 
thrown into some corner as worthless rubbish or 
used for kindling. 

Worthless it certainly was. It made little 
difference whether sixteen portraits of Charles IV 
were known or only thirteen. All the same, he 
had spent on it a thousand busy hours and much 
journeying and research. And, finally, it had 
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become something more, something better, than 
a mere catalogue. The subjects of those portraits 
lived again in his descriptions, even the painters 
themselves took on something of life. Rotteck 
had expressed the beginnings of satisfaction. It 
had been fine, after all, to build something, even 
in the darkest chapel of the cathedral of knowledge. 

The desire came over him to cast a glance 
through the cathedral window at the deserted 
scene of his labours. It was easy to satisfy, 
nowhere easier than here. He wrote out a few 
slips, at random and from memory. He applied 
for reproductions and two or three works on 
Goya. How fluently everything came back, name, 
place of publication, date... . “‘ Yriarte, Paris 
1867,’ he wrote ; ‘‘ Vifiaza, Madrid, 1887.” 

Then he waited. The hands of the big clock 
yonder were pointing to four. In Prague it was 
now five. JRotteck’s day’s work was far from 
ended. He was sitting there by his window, 
writing. 

When the books arrived, Ludwig opened the 
one that lay on top. His heart beat heavily, as 
at some fateful re-encounter. The book opened 
at a coloured plate. It was a very good reproduc- 
tion. And it was a horrifying picture. 

A lonely spot between bare hills near a town. 
Ghostly walls and towers against the nocturnal 
sky. Soldiers carrying out a death sentence. 
On the ground, to light them at their work, a 
huge lantern, like a lighted box. Its beam falls 
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sharply on the victims and on the bare wall of 
sand behind. Those already murdered are lying 
in pools of blood, their mouths still gaping with 
their last scream. The one whose turn is next, 
a man in a glaring white shirt and glaring yellow 
trousers, flings his arms apart, his brown African 
face turned in horrified resolve towards death. 
Around him those who will follow, impotent cattle 
for the slaughter, some with their faces covered 
with their hands, some shaking their fists, some 
biting their knuckles, despairing, maddened or 
nobly resigned. A whole nation, raped and de- 
frauded, in one lamentable group. In front of 
them, to the right, in half darkness, the murderous 
firing-squad, seven or eight—but these are not 
individuals, not men with human faces, they are 
the machine, the precisely functioning, murder- 
ous machine of tyranny. 

The whole picture a cry against evil and in- 
justice, a cry for help on behalf of all the down- 
trodden, all who have been and all who will be. 

Is this Napoleon’s time, Spain ? Those walls 
against the black sky, Madrid? No need to ask. 
For it is eternally the same. 

Is this a painting from the cold and empty 
period of the Empire? Incredible. Is this by 
the same hand as painted rococo pleasures ? 
Unbelievable. All the courage, all the will to 
express itself, possessed by the most modern art, 
was here anticipated. What superhuman man 
was this whose cry rang across the years ? 
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Ludwig opened a portfolio containing nothing 
but pictures. 

It was the Desastres de la Guerra. He knew 
them well, knew each separate etching in the 
collection. But he knew, too, that he would look 
at these horrors of war with different eyes from 
in the past. There were things that so oppressed 
Ludwig that, night after night, he thought his 
breast would burst, and here a man had had the 
incredible fortitude of spirit to mould them into 
art. Here with inconsolable grief was portrayed, 
eighty times over, what man felt under the 
callous mockery of brutal force, under the devasta- 
tion, the despicable misdeeds, which bestial minds 
desired and organised and hymned—then and now 
and always. 

Eighty etchings of misery. Corpses, corpses, 
piled on the ground in heaps. Children and 
women before the muzzles of the guns. There is 
one transfixed by a stake with his arms hacked 
off. Parents seeking their son amongst the 
executed. In hospital, reeling skeletons implore 
the sick for help. Roped together in files, the 
victims stumble across the heath. Men in chains, 
grinding their teeth in their dungeons. Here one 
dangles from a branch, stripped to his shirt, the 
hangman reclining comfortably below, enjoying 
himself. ‘‘ Now we are rid of him,’’ were the 
words written beneath. 

Scribbled protests everywhere : ‘‘ Barbarians!” 
—‘‘ These are wild beasts ! ’’—‘‘ Were you born 
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for this ? ’’—‘‘ Weeping cannot help.”’—‘“‘ I saw 
it myself ! ”’ 

But under one picture, almost at the end of 
the series, were these words: ‘' And Truth died.”’ 
She lies there, as she fell, brought down at last, 
a white female figure, a gentle burgher’s daughter 
rather than a goddess, but with a crown of laurel 
on her head. Behind her, a shadowy riot of grim- 
acing faces, the pack of baiters and assassins, of 
cowards and hypocrites—all guilty of her death. 
Her voice is silenced, but is it so for ever? ... 
Another page followed, the last of all. There 
she was rising up from the grave, in a circum- 
ambient light brighter than day. Those who 
had murdered her, profaners of the purple, false 
prophets, venal judges, all those content to live 
by lies, are trying to thrust her back into the 
darkness. ‘‘ Will she rise again ’’—and a ques- 
tion-mark. 

No, this was no longer the Spanish rising of 
1809 and Marshal Soult. It was the eternal 
present. The horror of these etchings, their 
burning pain, was in the heart of every sensitive 
man when he opened his newspaper in the morn- 
ing. This was what faced the world again, just 
this, next year or tomorrow. 

It was March 1936. Germany was fully 
‘awakened ’’. Now they were tearing off, with 
loud shouts, the last of their masks. ‘* Strongest 
military power in the world!’’ It shrilled through 
the ears of a continent. ‘‘ Away with Treaties ! 
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—Treaties are scraps of paper! We are rearm- 
ing, fortifying ; we demand, we threaten, we 
shall seize by force!’’ Guilty conscience in 
every sentence. Cowardly, as only brutes can be, 
they stand squinting back over their shoulders, 
ready to retreat at the first manly word. 

But that word does not come. The European 
Powers hold conference. The European Powers 
regret the violation of treaties. The European 
Powers mildly counsel reason. This counsel is 
noisily rejected. The European Powers cour- 
teously take note of the fact. 

Everyone knows the condition of that enfettered 
country. The nation sucked dry, economic life 
at its last gasp, what they call their money little 
better than wallpaper. One day it must burst 
forth, the stamping monster, with fangs and 
claws, when it has devoured all the strength and 
sustenance. It would hardly happen in Spain 
again! Spain was calm that spring. Spain was 
far away. History does not repeat itself with 
such exactitude. But tyranny repeats itself and 
so does its ultimate fate. In those days a lord 
of the world, a real one, such as happens once 
in a thousand years, not a witless imitation of 
imitations, had to think out ever new means of 
distraction. So he broke into Spain, and finally 
into Russia, smashing first his hundred-thousands 
and finally himself. ‘The common people always 
pay. Mutilated bodies always dangle from the 
trees, a raving peasant always swings the axe, 
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and those condemned to death always stumble, 
roped together, across the heath. 

The figure of the man who had seen and known 
these things, and had set them down for all time 
with his etching-needle, arose before the shaken 
Ludwig as though illumined by a flash of noc- 
turnal lightning. He saw no longer the details 
of his work and his career ; what came to him was 
the quintessence, as in a vision. The thought of 
writing the life of the painter, Francisco de Goya, 
had never even entered his mind. Now it came 
with a compelling force. 

There he stood, a gigantic figure, on the 
frontier of two epochs, with two faces: one face 
still turned to the old joyous world, greedily 
drinking it in, proving himself in painting of clear 
splendour its most appreciative son: the other 
turned to a newage, thatof the masses, of machines, 
of panting struggle. Alone and unique he stood, 
amidst a generation which had called forth in his 
art only the flat and the weak. He spread out his 
arms Over two centuries of painting. When he 
was born, old people could still remember Velas- 
quez, and when he died Manet was born. And 
what a life was his! What progress from the son 
of a peasant to the painter, loaded with gold, of 
a moribund society, on whom, at his zenith, fell 
the terrible affliction of deafness, cutting him off 
from his fellows. The man who had lovingly 
created loveliness was now at home among demons. 
The bedfellow of grandees’ wives took ghosts to 
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his bosom. No movement was too wild for his 
brush and pencil, the monstrous not horrible 
enough, the abyss too shallow. And out of the 
abyss his deaf ear caught the iron-throated cry for 
freedom. He had been very famous, now he 
was alone. His work was scattered, half of it 
lost ; he took no pains to collect it. After all it 
was written in water. He had had children, too, 
of flesh and blood, many, probably twenty ; all 
were dead, only one son was left alive to him. 
He sat in his country house with his eye on the 
wastes of Castile. Hardly anyone came. Brush 
in hand, the recluse walked through the rooms 
and covered the walls with uninterpretable 
visions. No one need see them. No one would 
understand them. Sometimes he scratched them 
off and painted something still more horrifying, 
a world of ghosts and witches, horror and malice 
and burning pain, pale as death or streaming with 
fresh blood—and here and there, yearningly, a bit 
of blue heaven or green earth. Was it a flight 
into madness ? Was the burden of fellow-suffer- 
ing too heavy to bear? There was no solace. 
He had never been a believer. The religious 
pictures he had painted were all bad. 

But it was not madness. Out of the swathes 
of his vision of hell arose a firm, calm old age. 
Again his hand painted figures and portraits from 
the people, his finest, with a Greek clarity, shin- 
ingly simple, happy and real. The master is still 
sane, he was never sick. And, nearly eighty, he 
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took his staff and left his native land. As a 
kindly old man he spent his last years in France. 
And was laid to rest, who had never known any- 
thing but Spain, in France’s earth, over which no 
demon ruled now. ... 

Ludwig heard someone call. He came up as 
though out of a deep well. There was no one 
left in the reading-room. The hands of the clock 
were nearly at six. The attendant was rattling 
his keys at the door. 


7 


He made the reading-room his home. He 
was known there ; he was one of the regulars. 

Three times a week he came in the morning, 
and three times in the afternoon. He had 
managed so to arrange his lessons as to make this 
possible. And he performed his double task with 
the indefatigable energy of aman who is still under 
thirty. For the first time he was filled through 
and through by the feeling that he could achieve 
something, that he had a vocation. He was run- 
ning, as it were, up a steep hill with powerful, 
unexhausted lungs. 

He was drawn to his work as a man is drawn 
to his mistress. When the omnibus was slow and 
stopped again and again, he was wild with im- 
patience. At last he strode through the pillared 
entrance, down the short passage, through the 
inner door, and there was his place, just to the 
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right. He loved everything connected with it. 
The black leather of the table-top ; the book-rests 
that pulled down on either side and were leather- 
covered too and even padded ; the pendant lights, 
each serving two seats, which needed to be 
switched on on so many of these dull London 
days; the old attendant, who greeted him with 
a restrained smile; the surrounding frieze with 
the names of English writers, the silence, the 
dome with its opaque glass, across which the 
cloud-shadows passed. 

He wrote the story of Goya’s life. The en- 
vironment of his childhood and youth—it lay 
there before his eyes, the severe, pitiless landscape 
of Aragon, the poor little village near Saragossa 
where he was born ; then that strange town itself, 
a repellent dream of stone, almost a nightmare, 
with the black Madonna as its inmost shrine. 

He had been there twice. The land still lived 
in his mind with unexpected clarity. He knew 
its people too. The peasant lad Francisco, student 
of painting at Saragossa, was familiar to him in 
his bodily shape. There he stood, tall and sturdy 
beyond his years, with overflowing strength 
enough to tear down worlds. Ludwig felt his 
courage, his agility. He knew him early en- 
amoured, the serenader and lute-player, whom 
the clashing sabres of approaching police could 
not affright. The jealous brawler, the quarrel- 
seeker, leader of a gang that marched with rous- 
ing song through the gullies between the houses, 
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arrogant masters of their world. Then a sad 
business—a man lying dead. The ring-leader 
forced to go into hiding. He was not pious, his 
name was in the black books of the Inquisition. 
They helped him to escape. At nineteen he was 
already in Madrid. 

At first Ludwig wrote almost without thinking. 
He did not read through what he had written lest 
it should seem flat and trivial. And one day he 
found to his astonishment that he was sure of 
himself, that language had really submitted to 
him, that his sentences had their own firm gait 
and the breath of life. Admittedly it was not 
always he himself who wrote. In many a 
cadence, in his way of closing a passage, he 
recognised the style of Rotteck. But he did not 
change it. Gradually these derivative passages 
grew fewer and then were gone altogether. 

Outside, the days were now fine. The sun 
shone through the smoke. The flowers on the 
hawkers’ trucks at the street-corners spread their 
perfume abroad. In the Park the terriers and 
collies were gambolling on the turf, which had 
assumed an emerald sheen. 

All this he saw fleetingly, for ten minutes of a 
morning as he went to his work. His plan of 
lounging on a bench with a book had never yet 
been realised. Steiger came there alone and fed 
his dynastic fancies with old state papers. 

The readers in the Museum had now grown 
fewer. The seats at Ludwig’s side were fre- 
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quently unoccupied. He scarcely noticed it. He 
did not know the face of a single person who had 
sat here. But well he knew the faces of the three 
bull-fighters with whom Goya fought his way to the 
seaport, to reach the high seas and Rome. Now he 
was climbing St. Peter’s to scratch at that perilous 
altitude his still obscure name on the eternal dome. 

One afternoon in April—the sun was shining 
through the lofty cupola—Ludwig saw a hand on 
one side of him, to the left. It was a woman’s 
hand, and it lay quite still on the ridge that 
divided Ludwig’s place from the next. He 
glanced at it hastily and forgot it. But after 
fifteen minutes—or thirty—he happened to look 
again in the same direction, and it was still there, 
exactly as it had been before. The woman to 

whom it belonged must have remained all that 
time in the same posture. 

It was a brownish hand, with a rather deeper 
colouring on the knuckles, outstretched, and 
surprisingly narrow. The back of it was no 
broader than three fingers of any other person’s 
hand. It was the most distinguished hand he 
had seen for many years—for how long now ? 
Since his mother’s death. Yes, this hand was 
hike that of his dead mother, Anna Beatrix. 

The wrist was quite tightly encircled by some 
rather coarse blue woollen material, and over it 

she wore a bracelet, broad and flexible, composed 
of many little silver plates. In this bracelet a 
coln was set. 
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He knew that coin. It was Arethusa, who 
else 2? It was the head of the youthful goddess, 
her brow, her mouth, her grave winsome smile. 
The first letters of the name of the town were 
clearly decipherable and round the edge little 
fishes were swimming. 

It was the decadrachm of Syracuse. 

Ludwig sat up in his chair, circumspectly, to 
examine his neighbour. The leather made a 
faint crackling noise ; it sounded loud to him. 
Slowly he turned his head towards her. 

He did not know immediately whether it was 
she or not. He did not even ask himself very 
urgently. All he knew was that that moment 
had changed his whole life. 

She sat there, her head resting in her left 
hand, looking at a big book which she had propped 
up in front of her. There was nothing in her face 
to indicate that she was following the lines of print. 
It looked rather as though she were dreaming her 
way through the pages. 

He could see nothing of her eyes ; the black 
lashes hung before them like a silken veil. 
From her small ear, whose perfect shape was like 
some ornament, the rich smooth hair was drawn 
back, dark, dark as night, of a ‘‘ purple black- 
ness’, exposing a narrow cheek that looked 
brownish, almost Saharan. But the small straight 
nose was Arethusa’s, and Arethusa’s too the round 
firm chin. Her mouth had opened a little in her 
brown study ; it was a mouth with full lips, 
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almost too full, and an expression of pain, but 
none the less—or was it for that very reason ? 
—it aroused an aching desire. Thus she sat 
dreaming her way through the folio. 

He did not dare keep his eyes on her. Yes, 
it must be she. Had he not been waiting for 
this encounter since the day when she sat with 
streaming eyes in the wooden chair in his father’s 
house, beside the fireless hearth ? 

Then he began to doubt. That time he had 
scarcely looked at her. He could remember 
hardly anything but her tears. And the coin— 
it was not the only one that had survived the 
many centuries. 

He had to ask. But it seemed to him that his 
voice, even in a whisper, would roll like thunder 
through the silent hall. 

He tore a piece of paper from a page of manu- 
script and wrote: ‘‘I believe you are Ruth 
Wetzlar. May I speak with you?” And he 
pushed it close to the hand that wore the coin. 

The hand did not move. The woman did not 
seem tosee his note. But suddenly she turned her 
head towards Ludwig, and measured him with 
black threatening eyes, with a face almost sick 
with challenge. In her look was repugnance and 
contempt and, at the same time, a wounded shyness 
and fear. Against that look there was no appeal. 

Simultaneously she snatched up the note, 
crumpled it up with a tense movement, and threw 
it on the ground. 
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Then she tried to return to her book. But she 
was distraught ; her inclination to read or dream 
had been dissipated by the impertinence of this 
stranger. She got up, not very quietly, rather 
with resentful emphasis, laid her book on the 
supervisor’s desk and was already at the door. 

Another moment and he would never over- 
take her. By now she would be through the 
vestibule, down the steps, losing herself among 
the ten millions. 

He left his work where it lay and rushed after 
her. He ran down the majestic steps, across the 
spacious courtyard, through the wrought-iron 
gates. 

Great Russell Street was almost deserted. 
Just opposite the gates, outside the Thackeray 
Hotel, the porter was talking to a taxi-driver. 

He could not see her. The turning to the 
left was too far away ; she could not possibly have 
reached it. Soherantotheright. At the corner 
of Museum Street he stopped and peered along 
the pavement. 

There she was—some distance away. Tall 
and slim she went, with strong steps still winged 
with annoyance. She wore no hat. Her purple- 
black hair encircled her head like a casque. 

He simply ran after her. She seemed to feel 
it, for she quickened her steps still more. But 
he ran like someone running for his life. Suddenly 
she had disappeared. And as he himself turned 
the corner, he almost collided with her. She was 
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standing looking into a bookshop window, still 
breathing hard from her flight. 

Again she turned her eyes full on him, those 
eyes filled with night, shyness and disdain. Her 
lips parted angrily. 

He raised his hand. ‘‘ Ruth, Ruth, Ruth,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘ Here you are! I’ve always 
been looking for you.”’ 


8 


She grew calmer when he told her who he was, 
but there was no gladness in her eyes, no proper 
recognition, no echo of the tempestuous joy of 
discovery in his own heart. She raised no further 
objection when he suggested going to some tea- 
room where they could talk in peace. But she did 
not seem to think that there was much to discuss. 

That did not discourage him. He felt strong 
enough to surmount any obstacle. But when 
they were sitting together, the only customers in 
the little bare room, he did not know where to 
begin and, to his own embarrassment, talked 
irrelevant nonsense. She watched him with a 
look of sad irony. 

‘* What’s that twitch on your temple ?”’ she 
asked suddenly, and those were practically the 
first words he heard from her. The mark of his 
suffering, the stigma on his life, she spoke of it so 
simply. The question was a shock to him, and yet 
it was intimate and quite natural. 
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Her voice was deep, sweet and resonant, and 
aroused the immediate, physical concept of her 
slim back, which would quiver at that full tone 
like the back of a violin. Ludwig felt as though 
his hand were on her back and he could feel the 
pulse of her life. From the first moment he was 
sensually in love with that dark beautiful girl, 
and at the same time full of a wary tenderness, a 
desire to protect and support. And he did not 
know which of the two gladdened him more. 

‘‘ That twitch,” he said. ‘‘I don’t quite 
know what itis. Perhaps...” 

He stopped. He knew exactly whence it had 
come, so it would have been natural to tell her. 
To speak of the unknown girl in Frankfort, who 
was so like her, whose glance had directed him on 
his way, and of all the other things that had 
happened. But it was quite impossible. He 
needed only to look at her to know that none of 
her wounds had healed, that she was still hurt to 
the very soul. It was impossible to speak of 
anything connected with her father and what 
had happened to him. 

‘‘ Do you mean to say,’ she went on, “ that 
you recognised me when you saw me in the 
Museum ? When last we met, eight years ago, 
I was still a child.” 

He did not answer at once. At that moment 
both of them must have seen the same thing: 
the drawing-room in Camburg Castle, the English 
armchairs, the duke and his guest. And perhaps 
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they felt again the tears streaming down hercheeks. 

‘* How did I recognise you?’’ He put out his 
hand and pointed to Arethusa. He did so timidly, 
for that too was a path leading to painful memories. 
Every path led thither. 

But she smiled. She looked at the coin 
affectionately. A smile shone across her dark 
face, like the moon rising over a dim landscape. 
And he knew that it was his lot, difficult but 
wonderful, to bring that light to her face again 
and again. 

‘‘ Good God!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ How beau- 
tiful you are when you smile. I don’t think 
you often doit. I’ve heard about your eyes and 
your voice, but not about your smile.” 

‘‘ Heard about me? From whom?”’ she 
asked mistrustfully. The smile had fled. 

‘From Martis, the chauffeur.”’ 

She started, closed her eyes, and her whole 
body stiffened as though to defend itself against 
some imminent danger. 

He simply took her hand. He said: “‘ Ruth 
—don’t! Don’t be afraid. I’m only going to 
speak of Martis, only of him. MHe’s a splendid 
fellow. I went to him ; he didn’t know me, but 
he invited me to his table ; he gave me a bed and 
he helped me. He helped without asking ques- 
tions, and at great danger to himself. It is such 
a comfort that there are still men like Martis, 
even there. We must see him again some day, 
don’t you think so ?”’ 
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‘We?’ she repeated. ‘ That’s an odd thing 
to say. You’re tying us together with your 
é we.’ 99 

Thus their conversation proceeded, for Lud- 
wig: so difficult as to be almost impossible. It was 
as though he had to carry an injured person on 
whose body hardly an inch was whole. But he 
found it sweet to exercise this uttermost care, as 
though he were partly responsible for all that had 
been inflicted upon her, upon her and her race, 
and was under an obligation to make it good. 
Later he could scarcely have said what they 
talked about ; sometimes there were long pauses, 
but it was precisely those minutes of silence that 
brought them nearer together, and the time 
passed, long though it was. Meanwhile a few 
customers had come and gone. The waitress 
must have been puzzled by these two, who pro- 
longed their tea-time far into the evening. But 
she could not object. They were good customers. 

For, with an almost unbearable pity, Ludwig 
saw that she was hungry. She drank three cups 
of not very aromatic China tea, and ate slice after 
slice of the butter-soaked toast that was served 
with it. As she did so, her face remained still and 
impassive, but she ate almost voraciously. Her 
body was crying out for sustenance. Her brown- 
ish cheek was so anaemic, her full lips so frighten- 
ingly pale. She must be wretchedly poor! 
Ludwig got up, signed to the waitress to come 
outside, and ordered a dish of cold meat and 
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chicken. Ruth looked at him when it arrived ; 
a faint flush rose to her brow, but she did not 
refuse the good food. He felt he wanted to cry. 

It was quite dark when they reached the street 
again. The evening was cool. 

‘‘ The Museum is shut,” said Ruth. ‘* You'll 
have to go home without your coat, and you'll 
catch a cold as a punishment.”’ 

‘‘ It’s been worth pneumonia. Which bus do 
you take ?”’ 

‘‘ That’s no concern of yours!’’ Whatever 
intimacy had been established was gone again. 
No one was to come too close to her! He was 
not even to know in what part of London she 
lived. 

Finally she informed him dryly that she would 
be in the Museum again on the next afternoon but 
one. Then the darkness swallowed her up. 

It was late when Ludwig got home. Steiger 
was anxiously awaiting him, but he could not 
make up his mind to explain matters. He felt 
as though he had been disloyal to his friend, for 
the feeling that had now come into his life 
exceeded so immeasurably the ties that bound 
him to Steiger. They supped almost in silence. 
But when the table had been cleared, he sat 
down and wrote a letter, again addressing it to 
Zwischen-strasse 8a, Frankfort-Sachsenhausen. 

And now began a strange wooing. For weeks 
their meetings were confined to the reading-room, 
and their converse to a few whispered words. It 
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was disappointing ; he had hoped at least for a 
repetition of the visit to the tea-shop. Then 
came a walk in Hyde Park: she seemed com- 
municative, almost cheerful, and they went on as 
far as the little Palace of Kensington. But on 
their next meeting she was taciturn and remote. 
He had to exercise patience, great patience, 
perhaps for years to come. He still had to avoid 
touching on the past, to act as though there were 
no such things as Germany and German horrors. 
One day, as they were about to part at the gates 
of the Museum, she surprised him by pressing his 
hand. 

‘* Don’t think I haven’t felt how good you are 
tome. How good and how patient! Imustseem 
dreadful to you, Ludwig.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Quite dreadful. As dreadful as 
the sun and air by which we live. There! 
Now you know. And now you can go and jump 
on to your omnibus with the mystic number.”’ 

And then he learned, slowly and in fragments, 
something of her life in London. 

After the blow had fallen she had not returned 
to Germany. There was nothing for her to go 
back to—nothing but an urn in a niche of the 
wall in the Frankfort cemetery. Her friends in 
Geneva, with whom she had taken the cruise in 
southern waters, offered her asylum. But sud- 
denly in her wild grief she felt that these amiable 
people were no concern of hers. She still had 
enough money to get to England. Perhaps she 
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still thought that some portion of her inheritance 
would have to be paid to her. Nothing came, 
however, but a letter, months afterwards, from a 
strange lawyer, and a little packet from Geneva 
with personal mementoes of her father. The 
decadrachm of Syracuse was among them. 

After the death of Duke Philipp it had been 
returned, as provided in his will, to Jacques 
Wetzlar. On the night before his death the old 
man had secretly taken it, and it had been found 
in the pocket of his coat. 

In London Ruth was poor as a beggar, and 
completely alone with her grief and her hatred. 
She had found employment in much the same 
way as Ludwig. She had a decent position, by 
no means degrading, with the children of an 
upper-middle-class family somewhere in Bays- 
water. She had a comfortable bed, sufficient 
pocket-money, and they took it for granted that 
she should sit at table with the family. But how 
much more at home she would have been with the 
servants in the kitchen! 

For at that table there was much talk of Ger- 
many, of Herr Hitler and his laws. And the 
talk was of a kind that she found hard to bear. 
Among the travelled and experienced members 
of the Jewish Aid Committee the fate of the Ger- 
man Jews aroused sympathy and the will to help. 
But here their sufferings were dismissed with a 
shrug of the shoulders. The victims there of 
robbery and ostracism were here for the smug 
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and petty bourgeois just ‘‘ Eastern Jews,” ‘‘ Polish 
Jews,’’ whom one ought to keep at their proper 
distance. What need had they had to interfere 
in politics, to ‘‘ foment revolution ’’? Now they 
had got their deserts. 

In saying this they did not refer to Ruth. It 
never occurred to them that such talk might make 
her suffer. 

She had made it a principle to keep quite calm 
and never to utter a protest. The children, a 
little girl of four with black curly hair and a bright 
boy of six, were friendly and cheerful ; she did 
her best for them. That was all that concerned 
her. 

Everything might have turned out well but 
for the visits of the wife’s brother, who lunched 
with the family once a week. He was a bachelor 
in the thirties, smart in a rather questionable way, 
with cheeks blue from shaving, the proprietor of 
a millinery shop in Shaftesbury Avenue. He was 
one of the knowing sort, and was regarded here as 
a kind of oracle. He always had in his pocket a 
letter from some business acquaintance in Berlin 
or Cologne, which proved that all these stories 
were inventions, lying Moscow propaganda, simply 
intended to upset business relations between the 
two countries. The others at table found this 
very welcome ; they responded with sheep-like 
nods. 

‘““ Not one of these Polish Jews has suffered 
any serious harm, not one!’”’ cried the man 
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who knew, and looked round as though he had 
settled the matter. 

But just those few words had been too much 
for Ruth, maybe just the single word “ one ”’. 
She was shivering all over. In her paroxysm she 
crushed the tumbler she had been raising to her 
lips. The blood ran down her hand and dripped 
on to the tablecloth. She was on her feet, and 
she shouted a disjointed denial into the astonished 
faces of her listeners. They ran after her and 
tried tocalm her. They were not angry with her 
—these good people were incapable of anger— 
they were quite ready to forget and to keep her. 
She did not listen. She threw her belongings into 
her suitcase and, without having even taken leave 
of the two children—they would grow up just the 
same, just the same !—she found herself in the 
street. 

Another post was found for her. The family, 
astonished but not even resentful, had reported 
the matter to the committee. It was clear that 
the girl was not quite right in her head. Ruth 
found it impossible to explain or apologise for her 
behaviour ; in cold blood she did not even 
approve of it herself. But the men on the com- 
mittee were sympathetic. They found her a 
situation with a childless couple—good Anglicans, 
this time—a rather vague job, half housemaid 
and half companion. But soon she was entirely 
relieved of her housemaid’s duties. The man, a 
busy solicitor, had to do a great deal of entertain- 
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ing, and his wife was glad to let Ruth relieve 
her of the burden. 

But this time disaster came from another 
quarter. The man was seized by a passionate 
infatuation for the young and beautiful girl who 
had thus unexpectedly entered his house. He did 
not attempt to exploit his position ; on the con- 
trary he behaved with restraint and even diffi- 
dence, till one day he returned unexpectedly 
from his office and begged her shyly and awkwardly 
to accept his love and his name. He would not 
shirk any hardship, any financial loss or the 
censure of society, if only he could secure his 
divorce. 

Ruth was deeply pained and astonished. If 
anything, she had sensed antipathy in his attitude 
to her. For a moment she had to struggle against 
a nervous impulse to laugh. Then she tried 
everything in her power to bring him out of this 
mood, as she called it. It was incredible that he 
should wish to plunge his trusting wife into such 
misery ; she must never be allowed to know what 
had passed through his mind, or rather through 
his senses. 

But it was too late for that. He informed 
Ruth that he had already confessed to his wife, 
two hours ago in his office. He could not bear to 
live with his wife any longer. He had no choice. 

Days of wretchedness followed. The wife, a 
weakly woman, not very good-looking, implored 
Ruth to give up the husband. She was convinced 
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that there was not a woman who did not covet 
him and that the restoration of her marital happi- 
ness depended on Ruth alone. The girl’s assur- 
ances she simply ignored. 

Ruth left this second home in despair. She 
was branded. Every step she took brought mis- 
fortune to herself and others. She reproached 
herself unceasingly with having taken that cruise, 
the only holiday she had ever had since she was 
grown-up; but for that she was sure that her 
father would still be alive. Now she threw in 
her hand. It was no good trying. 

After this double failure she had no courage 
left to ask the committee for another recommen- 
dation. Several times she changed her lodgings ; 
they were all too dear, and at last she took refuge 
in a house that was scheduled for demolition. 
Here she lived with a deaf woman who had 
temporarily kept on a few rooms. She lived by 
selling the last of her belongings and by occasional 
translations for a popular encyclopaedia, which 
were wretchedly paid. Thus it came about that 
she, too, found a home in the domed reading- 
room. She did her work without enjoyment and 
without interest. Art, the culture of a bygone 
day, these were a dead letter to her ; she could 
not look at them without her father, and he was 
no longer alive. 

This was the state in which Ludwig found her. 

She gave him scant measure of companionship. 
Still he had to be as cautious as ever in what he 
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said. Her father’s name had never once passed 
her lips. Sometimes it seemed to him that there 
was no hope of releasing her from this paralysis 
of the mind. But then, at the end of April, on 
a day of premature summer, they made an excur- 
sion to the glittering gardens of Kew, and here 
for the first time she inquired about his work. 

He had been secretly waiting for this, and he 
took the opportunity of telling her all about it. 
When they reached home he realised rather 
shamefacedly that for two hours he had talked 
of nothing but himself. 

But it turned out that this was the way he had 
been looking for. This was neutral ground, where 
no perils lurked. She asked to be allowed to see 
his manuscript. Two days later she had made 
herself familiar with the subject; she offered 
criticisms and suggestions. He accepted her 
approval with gratitude. The knowledge that 
there was someone waiting to see it gave him a 
fresh impetus. 

Meanwhile he noticed with alarm that her 
physical health showed no improvement. She 
seemed to be growing more and more frail. He 
racked his brains to find some way of helping her. 
But she resented the least allusion to the subject. 
Evidently she was ashamed of having given way 
to her hunger that first afternoon in the tea-shop, 
and, as a result, was suspiciously on the watch 
lest she should accept a single crumb from him. 
It was grotesque. Yet he understood. It was 
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one of the symptoms of the deep injury she had 
sustained. Like Rotteck, like Steiger, her mind 
had been unable to resist, and no one could say 
whether the wound would prove mortal. 

He had now finished a self-contained section 
of his work. What he had written made up a 
little book in itself: ‘‘ Goya’s Youth.’”’ Goya’s 
period of stress and development lay behind him, 
and as ‘‘ the king’s painter,’’ a man of nearly forty, 
he was beginning his great and significant work 
as a portraitist. Ludwig revised it very carefully, 
cut it and added to it, and, acting on a sudden 
decision, sent the fair copy to a publisher. He 
enclosed with it a synopsis of the chapters that 
were to follow. 

At the back of his mind he was doubtful of 
success and so the best and most famous firm 
was as good as any other. It was all the same 
by whom his manuscript was rejected. But he 
received a letter. The section he had submitted, 
so the publisher wrote him, had been examined 
by his German reader, and he, the publisher, 
would be glad to discuss the matter further with 
the author. He asked him to call in a fortnight’s 
time. 

It sounded auspicious. But more gladdening 
even than the hope itself was the pleasure Ruth 
so manifestly took in it. Feverishly excited, 
almost beside herself, she regarded the matter as 
settled and looked upon his stroke of luck as her 
own. 
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He seized the opportunity to remind her of 
her promised visit to Charlbert Street, which she 
had repeatedly postponed. Now there was good 
cause for a modest celebration. She said at once 
that she would be glad to come. 

‘To dinner ?”’ asked Ludwig, and his heart 
beat with irrational violence. 

‘‘ To dinner, if Dr. Steiger gives his consent.”’ 
In her husky voice was a double note of gaiety 
and tender irony. 

He looked forward to it with vague apprehen- 
sion. Might not Steiger, from his own eccentric 
standpoint, show some resentment towards this 
stranger, or at least an embarrassing coolness ? 
Even some degree of jealousy would have been 
only human. Often, when Ludwig had dropped 
mild hints about Ruth, he had seemed to notice 
something of the kind. 

But his fears were groundless. Steiger pre- 
pared the festive meal with cheerful eagerness. 
He had not spared the housekeeping purse ; with 
his one hand he plucked a duck and roasted it in 
the gas cooker. It came on the table golden- 
brown, dispensing an appetising savour. 

This time nothing could prevail on him to sit 
down at the table. He insisted on waiting on 
them, and there was in his bearing a strangely 
convincing dignity. 

Ruth understood him. Her own fate had 
made her highly sensitive to the troubles of others, 
and she adapted herself without difficulty. She 
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behaved to Steiger with a free, overflowing sweet- 
ness. Never had Ludwig loved her more. 

Dinner was over. They went on talking 
lightly and happily till a late hour. There was 
no longer any need of the electric heater ; the 
window was open to let in the May air. Twice 
the ecstatic cry of the initiates came up from 
below. And from the Zoo came, faintly rolling, 
the voices of the wilderness. 

Ludwig quietly watched Steiger. His cor- 
diality might at first have sprung from that 
peculiar principle which asserts that ‘‘ the king 
can do no wrong.” But now he was completely 
under the spell of Ruth’s severe and yet gracious 
charm. He was gratefully enjoying the magic of 
a woman’s company. 

Ludwig had needed no one to confirm his 
judgment of Ruth. But confirmation is always 
welcome, from whatever quarter it comes. 

It was one o’clock when she left. With her 
old firmness she refused his offer to accompany 
her. “‘ It’s not really very far,’’ she said, smiling. 

But when she reached the door she turned back, 
went up to Steiger and, putting both her hands on 
his shoulders, kissed him on the cheek. There 
was something beautifully innocent, tender, 
almost immaterial, in that caress, but it was not 
meant for the man who received it. 
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The concert-hall was hideous and had as 
much atmosphere as a station waiting-room. At 
the back of the platform was an enormous organ, 
painted in jarring colours and framed by a depress- 
ing array of plants. And yet for years from that 
platform all the great virtuosi and the world’s 
most glorious voices had been heard. 

When Ruth and Ludwig took their seats the 
hall was still half empty. They were good seats 
in the middle of the fifth row, and really much too 
dear for Ludwig’s pocket. 

For his present circumstances gave cause rather 
for economy. He had given up half his pupils 
to have more time to push forward with the book. 
Steiger spent anxious hours with the housekeep- 
ing accounts. But Ludwig’s interview with the 
publisher was fixed for the following day.... It 
did not worry him that he had in his pocket his 
entire fortune of a little under two pounds. 

‘* Sometimes I long for a little music,’”’ Ruth 
had said a few days before. This was almost 
the first wish she had expressed, and he had been 
eager to gratify it. But when he met her she 
seemed out of humour, and now she was shiver- 
ing. He put round her shoulders the little coat 
she had just taken off, for their seats seemed the 
meeting-point of draughts from all directions. 

The audience that filled the dreary hall was 
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particularly well-dressed, an audience for great 
occasions. When the violinist appeared on the 
platform he was greeted with a long burst of 
applause. This small, serious-looking man was 
not only a musician whose fame re-echoed from 
continent to continent, he was also a respected 
public figure, a striver in speech and writing for 
the union of riven Europe, and a_ passionate 
pleader for the persecuted and violated race to 
which both he and Ruth belonged. 

He stood there, a homely figure with the dis- 
turbingly attractive head of a boy grown old in 
melancholy, and, face to face with those elegant 
thousands, plucked at the strings, tuning his 
violin. All his movements had a brusque dig- 
nity. 

He opened with a modern Italian piece, which 
he seemed not to care for much himself. He 
gave way to his mood. Sometimes his bow 
scraped arbitrarily and almost with disdain. But 
what followed was Brahms, and then one felt 
immediately that he was in his element. It was 
the sonata in G, the ‘“‘ Rain Sonata’’. His 
instrument sang in masterly and crystalline tones 
of the joys of summer. After the restrained 
gladness of the first movement, the andante 
mounted to a free ardour and clean strength, 
bright as the sun, joyous as the green earth, and 
then moved on to its magical conclusion. And, 
peaceful and content beneath the warm rain, 
which was stippled in with soft sixteenths by the 
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accompaniment, the opening theme dissolved in a 
milky sheen. 

In the interval they went out to smoke a 
cigarette. Ruth threw hers away unsmoked with 
a look of distaste. 

‘* Don’t you like it ?”’ asked Ludwig. “ Tell 
me, what’s the matter with you?’’ He placed 
his hand on her forehead. ‘ Your head’s rather 
hot.”’ 

At that moment his eye fell on a little group 
that had just come out of the hall. And he saw 
Susanna. 

She had already recognised him and smiled. 
She raised her brows as though in pleasant surprise. 
It was the smile one gives on unexpectedly meet- 
ing an acquaintance whom one thought far away 
on a journey. 

There she stood, tall and enchanting, in the 
full splendour of an elegance that was evidently 
no novelty to her. She wore a beautifully made 
black dress, cut low over her full bosom, with no 
ornament but a rope of pearls, and over it a fur 
cape of silvery black. Her light chestnut hair 
rose above her brow in a high silken wave, dressed 
in a coiffure that gave her face something foreign 
and artificial. Her mouth seemed changed too ; 
it was as if the lips had grown narrower, drawn 
inward, and they had a pampered, almost acquisi- 
tive expression. But she was more lovely than 
ever. 

She looked across expectantly at Ludwig. He 
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bowed but stood his ground. That was not 
enough. She made a little challenging gesture 
with her hand, slightly opening her fingers and 
immediately closing them again. Thereupon she 
turned, quite self-possessed, to her companions. 

These were a man of about sixty, very slim 
and upright in his tail-coat, whose face, surprisingly 
fresh beneath his full white hair, smiled devotedly 
upon her, and a young man of five-and-twenty, 
almost objectionably smart, who showed in her 
presence a tense nervous assiduity. She chatted 
quietly with them, and never once looked back at 
Ludwig. 

He listened in bewilderment to Tschaikovsky 
and Smetana, rendered by that famous bow with 
brilliance and fervour. There she was, sitting 
in front of him to the right, in the second row. 
Part of the silver-black fox was in his field of 
vision, and above it the sheen of her neck and the 
auburn hair. Of the emotion that had once been 
so powerful he felt nothing, no belated stirrings 
of the insensate desire that once had claimed him. 
But her presence, this sudden glimpse of her way 
of life, had struck him like a blow. Her flight 
from Prague by night, without warning or 
explanation, taking nothing but her rust-brown 
dress, had always seemed to him quite final, as 
though there were no possibility of ever seeing 
her again on this planet. And then, between 
Ludwig and the sheen of Susanna’s neck, intruded 
a male figure in a blue stockinette shirt with the 
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unbuttoned collar exposing a throat whose folds 
seemed carved in wood. A voice buzzed cease- 
lessly in his ear: ‘‘ She'll get on all right, Lud- 
wig. Shewill! Fluctuat—Pfluctuat nec mergitur.”’ 

He threw a sideways glance at Ruth. She 
was listening with closed eyes. How ill she 
looked ! ‘There was nothing real except Ruth. 

At the end, when they were making their way 
through the vestibule, step by step, wedged in the 
leisurely crowd, the following happened : 

Suddenly they found themselves just behind 
that group of three: Susanna in her fur cape 
between the two men in silk hats. And she 
must have become aware of Ludwig’s nearness. 
She half turned towards him and, quite com- 
posedly, with an intimate smile, laid her large 
strong hand across his mouth, the warm palm 
against his lips; she let it rest there for a 
moment, and he smelt its perfume ; then she 
drew it back, turned away and stepped into the 
fresh air between her two companions. 

The gesture was truly of a sovereign insolence, 
perhaps a mockery of his own action, when he 
laid his hand on Ruth’s forehead. It took his 
breath away. He recoiled a step, so far as that 
was possible in the crush. He glanced in con- 
fusion at Ruth, who was looking in front of her, 
reserved and disinterested. 

‘* Let us look in somewhere,’’ he said, when 
they were standing in Regent Street. ‘‘ Please ! 
I owe you an explanation.” 
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““'You owe me nothing,’’ she answered with 
tired irritability. ‘‘ Nothing at all. I want to 
go to bed. Thank you for the concert. Good 
night.”’ 

He wanted to restrain her. But she had 
already vanished round the corner of All Souls’ 
Church. 


10 


As Ludwig left the publishing house of Ock- 
ham and Son, he looked once more up the high 
narrow frontage of blackened brickwork and down 
into the basement, which gaped upward towards 
the street. The premises could not have been 
less conspicuous, yet from here had issued for 
many years those tastefully and clearly printed 
volumes which served everywhere as a model for 
the publishing trade. And in the little private 
office of Mr. Thomas Ockham, from which he had 
just issued, the father and grandfather of the 
present owner had talked business with nineteenth- 
century historians and philosophers. 

Ludwig had been offered a contract without 
more ado, a very fair contract though nothing 
exceptional. On publication of his book a sum 
of ‘money would become due to him on account of 
the usual royalties. The whole matter had taken 
only ten minutes. Then Mr. Ockham had in- 
timated in a somewhat princely manner that their 
interview was at an end. 
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Ludwig walked rapidly up Bedford Street 
towards the Museum, where Ruth was awaiting 
him. It was a fine warm day ; the rather dingy 
streets between the Strand and Long Acre were 
almost inviting. But some obscure feeling, as 
though he had neglected or forgotten something, 
obstructed his natural sense of satisfaction. That 
was it! Now heremembered. He had intended 
to ask the publisher for a monthly allowance which 
would enable him to finish his book in peace. He 
had neglected to do so. He had not even thought 
of it. Ruth would laugh at him. 

But only a little. She would be so pleased. 
The blood would bring a deeper tinge to her 
swarthy cheek. 

He ran up the familiar steps, strode across the 
hall and down the passage. Hastily he opened 
the little door. 

Her seat was empty. 

He sat down and tried to work. She must be 
ill. ... Her appearance last night had suggested 
it; she had been out of sorts, shivering. In- 
fluenza was raging again. Or did she blame him 
for his meeting with Susanna, for the insolent 
gesture of that strange woman, of which she had 
declined to listen to his explanation. . . . Was 
she “‘sulking’”’? Nothing was further from 
Ruth’s temper than to sulk. 

He waited tillclosing-time. Then he traversed 
the long way home on foot, full of uneasiness. 
It was impossible for him to seek her out. She 
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had always kept her address a secret from him, 
first as a defensive measure, afterwards rather as 
a joke. It had finally become a sort of game 
between them, a subject of good-humoured 
banter. 

At home Steiger could do nothing to comfort 
him. He spent a wretched night. 

When the reading-room opened he was wait- 
ing at the door. There was not much sense in 
being there. She never came in the forenoon. 
But in all the vast city this was the only spot 
where she might conceivably appear. He read 
his sentences four times, six times, without taking 
inthe meaning. He stayed through the luncheon 
hour. Three o’clock was her time. 

But she did not come at three. At five he was 
still sitting there, feeling hollow and forlorn, 
without realising that the hollowness was due to 
hunger. 

Of a sudden he felt light and joyous. It was 
quite easy to get her address. Everyone had to 
give his address before he could get a card for the 
reading-room. 

He dashed out and ran to the right, through 
the gallery with the busts of Roman emperors. 
The leisurely young woman in the office looked 
at him in astonishment. ‘ Quickly, quickly ! ”’ 
he begged. She produced the card from her file. 
He thanked her as though she had saved his life. 

It was an address in Kennington, south of 
the Thames, a mean-looking tenement. He rang 
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the bells on every floor, apologised fifteen times 
—no one knew anything of Ruth. There was a 
dairy on the ground floor. The proprietress at 
once declared that she had known Miss Wetzlar. 
But she had left long ago, five months at least. 
Then she thought again. ‘‘ Wetzlar, did you 
say ? How d’you spell it?’’ No, the girl she 
meant had been called Rexman, Miss Evelyn 
Rexman, a needle-work teacher. She had had 
yoghourt twice a week. 

‘Why don’t you go to the Aliens Office in 
Bow Street ? ”’ 

When he got there the office was closed. 

Next morning everything went smoothly. 
The official found the name first time: Ruth 
Wetzlar, Culworth Street. Culworth Street ? It 
seemed to Ludwig that he had seen that name on 
a street-corner. 

On the way there his eyelids dropped of their 
own accord. He had had practically no sleep for 
two nights. The taxi stopped with a jerk. He 
got out and looked round. 

This was where he lived. Mrs. Carpenter’s 
was not a minute’s walk away. He had needed 
just to stroll round the corner. So this was where 
her bus with the mystic number had brought her ! 
What a long way round he had had to go—a strange 
and tormenting journey. 

And the house she lived in was strange. A 
long, shallow gable sheltered beneath it a number 
of narrow little houses, each with a low door and 
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two windows facing the road. Everything de- 
crepit and neglected, many broken panes of glass, 
as one would expect in a block marked out for 
demolition. The work of tearing it down had 
already begun ; the rhythmic clang of the picks 
came from the corner overlooking the park. 

He rang the bell. Herangthreetimes. Fear 
came upon him anew. Had this house also been 
vacated ? Had she moved again?... But no! 
Someone was still living here. The window 
beside the door still had a curtain, and there was 
a dried-up flower-pot inside. 

Then the door opened. A very old woman, 
with a knitted pink shawl round her shoulders, 
was holding her hand to her ear. 

‘‘ Miss Wetzlar, please.’’ 

She shook her head inquiringly. 

‘“‘ Ruth Wetzlar !’’ he shouted, so loudly that 
his words reverberated from the opposite wall. 

“Ti. She’s ill. I can’t move because of 
her!’ And raising her bony arm, she pointed 
to the corner where the mortar was flying in 
clouds. 

Ruth lay in a pitifully narrow bed. She 
gave him a straight grave look without raising her 
head. 

‘* Good God! What’s the matter ? ”’ 

‘“‘ A bit of pain in my throat,” she said with 
difficulty. 

“And a high fever too, by the look of you. 
Have you taken your temperature ? ”’ 
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But there was no need to ask. Her eyes shone 
with alarming brightness and her full lips were 
cracked. She seemed to radiate heat. 

‘‘ It’s only my tonsils.”’ 

66 Only | 39 

He put out his hand and touched, very gently, 
the side of her neck. The glands were badly 
swollen. His light touch brought a cry of pain 
to her lips. 

‘‘ Tl fetch a doctor.”’ 

As he went to the door he took in the tiny 
room with a glance. It was little wider than a 
passage, dull-coloured and empty. On the table 
was a photograph of Jacques Wetzlar in a silver 
frame. “To the new light of my eyes’ was 
written beneath it in reeling letters. 

There were several doctors in the block of smart 
flats on the park. And one was at home. As he 
entered Ruth’s room, he looked round with the 
same expression as that Dr. Bruneel had worn 
that day in Brussels. 

She found it terribly hard to open her mouth. 
The doctor knelt beside her and tried to look 
down her throat. Then he got up and carefully 
dusted his knees. 

‘‘ Hm, tonsilitis,” he said. And he recom- 
mended the usual treatment. 

‘* Doesn’t look too good,’’ he said at the door. 
‘Thick grey fur. Cracked tonsils.”’ 

‘* But no danger ?”’ 

He wagged his head. ‘‘ One doesn’t like 

x 2 
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operating in such an acute state. But there’s 
an abscess. It might spread. I shouldn’t wait.” 

‘'They’ll be able to give her an anaesthetic ? 
Sometimes with these throat operations 

‘* T think so.” 

Then, at the street door, he put up one finger 
in a discreet gesture. Ludwig interpreted it 
correctly and paid him a pound. There was 
nothing left in his pocket but some silver. 

Ruth tried to master her groans as he re- 
entered the room. 

‘Well, you can’t stay here. You must have 
proper nursing.”’ 

She made no resistance. She let him pack up 
a few clothes and her toilet things. Among them 
were still a brush and handglass of fine, light 
tortoise-shell. He felt an unutterable tenderness 
as he touched her things. 

Then he helped her to dress. Her body was 
burning hot through its thin coverings. The old 
woman had come into the room and looked on dis- 
approvingly. 

‘““ Does Miss Wetzlar owe you anything ?”’ 
asked Ludwig. 

This she heard without difficulty. “I get 
my money in advance, sir. But there was a 
glass broken yesterday. Eightpence! ”’ 

“‘ [ll fetch the other things. Now you'll be 
able to move.” 

‘““ About time,” said the ghost in the pink 
shawl. 
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He fetched a taxi and assisted Ruth from the 
room ; she stopped in the doorway. 

‘“ Have you forgotten something ? ”’ 

She did not answer, but went unsteadily back 
and returned with her father’s photograph in her 
hand. 

The clinic was an aseptic paradise, all spotless 
white paint and gleaming nickel. Food in silver 
dishes was being carried along the corridors on 
rubber-tyred trollies, for it was the luncheon 
hour. A young nurse, green-eyed, with reddish 
hair, a piquant angel, with a broad blue girdle 
over her starched white dress, put Ruth to bed 
in a most comfortable room. The house surgeon 
came in and took her temperature, which was 
frightening. 

Then Ludwig was invited to the office. 

‘‘ The price is twelve guineas a week,” said 
an august woman-secretary. ‘‘ Do you wish to 
pay for one week or two ?”’ 

‘It’s all the same to me,’ said Ludwig. 
And it really was all the same to him, for all he 
possessed amounted to nine shillings. He ex- 
plained that he would pay in the evening. 

‘You can give me a cheque if you wish.” 

‘‘ Never mind that now! Who is the best 
throat specialist in London? The Jest ?”’ 

‘ Sir Rufus Trevenna. Just round the corner 
in Devonshire Street. But he won’t be cheap.” 

‘‘ I don’t want him to be cheap. I want him 
to be the best. Good day.” 
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The secretary bowed to this young man who 
did not seem to care a damn about Trevenna’s 
prices. Sir Rufus would not touch a scalpel under 
a hundred pounds, that was notorious. 

Ludwig went home to Steiger. Steiger was 
to sit by Ruth’s sick-bed while Ludwig set out 
to raise the money. Why in God’s name had 
he not asked that publisher for an immediate 
advance ? How astonished he would be to see a 
new author come back so soon and make such a 
demand. But no advance he was likely to get 
would be enough. He must dash round in 
taxis, dunning his pupils for payment. James 
Einstein would probably help. James Einstein 
was good-natured ; he was also rich. But he was 
in his office in the City. 

At home Steiger was sitting by the window, 
peacefully reading. 

‘‘ Found her ?”’ he asked, as Ludwig stormed 
in. ‘‘ Good heavens, what a state...”’ 

He jumped up, smoothed Ludwig’s hair with 
his one hand, and jerked his displaced necktie to 


rights. 
‘‘'You must go to her at once,”’ said Ludwig, 
after a hurried explanation. ‘I don’t want her 


to be alone. What am I to do if I can’t see Ock- 
ham ? I can’t even afford taxis. And any other 
way would take too long.”’ 

Steiger looked at him. ‘“ The time has come,”’ 
he said solemnly. 

‘* The time for what ? ”’ 
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Steiger knelt down, unlocked the bottom drawer 
of Mrs. Carpenter’s unsightly chest of drawers, 
rummaged among the underclothes it contained 
and, still kneeling, held out to Ludwig, in the palm 
of his hand, that green-glinting and _ priceless 
heirloom, the emerald. 

Ludwig uttered a cry of joy and relief. He 
had given up wearing this jewel, had given up 
thinking of it, had completely forgotten it. 

Steiger was still on his knees. And Ludwig 
noticed for the first time that his hair was all 
white, that he was an old man—and knew that 
he would never leave him. 

He hurried away. 

On a glass door in one of the side turnings 
from Bond Street were the words: ‘‘ Deveroux. 
Jeweller to the Royal Family. By Appoint- 
ment.’’ Above, quite small, was the coat of arms. 
He went in. 

The salerooms were spacious, hung with 
velvet, surrounded by antique glass cases, in 
which treasures gleamed in tomb-like silence. 
A smart young woman in a black frock, with a 
white turned-down collar, inquired of him what 
he wished. She spoke English with a French 
accent. 

‘“ Pve got something to sell.”’ 

She pressed a button. A young man appeared, 
dressed with inexpensive dignity, bowed and 
stood waiting. 

‘“T want to sell this emerald,’’ said Ludwig, 
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and produced the naked gem from his trouser- 
pocket. 

The salesman looked at him with a shocked 
face. 

‘* Qne moment, please.”’ 

He disappeared and immediately came back 
with a man of sixty, in rather vulgar clothes, on 
whose wrinkled brow was written the word 
‘‘ subordinate ’’. Both bent over the stone and 
turned it to and fro, muttering to each other. 

‘* T should be much obliged,”’ said Ludwig im- 
patiently, “if you would cut short the ceremony. 
Tell me what you can pay. We shall soon strike 
a bargain.”’ 

‘We can’t make a deal like this across the 
counter,’’ said the subordinate in a _ colour- 
less voice. ‘“‘ Mr. Deveroux is not in at the 
moment ‘ 

‘* Where is he ?”’ 

‘‘ Lunching at Claridge’s,” said the younger, 
as though this name would impress on Ludwig the 
unseemliness of his conduct. 

‘‘ That’s not far away. Telephone! ”’ 

He began to pace up and down the majestic 
salerooms, the thick pile of the carpet completely 
swallowing up the sound of his feet. He was 
wild with impatience. A horrid picture pursued 
him of Ruth’s danger. He saw the tissue in her 
poor throat swollen with poison. He saw the 
bulging nidus burst inwards, the virus shoot 
through her veins, flooding her whole precious 
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body. Sepsis! Then it would be too late to 
save her. And all this because Deveroux went 
on dallying with his coffee and cognac. 

The two employees had withdrawn to the 
background, each into a different corner, and 
thence were watching their eccentric customer. 
They knew what to think. The French girl was 
eyeing him across her desk. The emerald lay 
gleaming darkly on a mahogany table in the 
middle. 

At last Mr. Deveroux arrived. 

He was an old man, gentle and wary, who had 
grown very quiet in his intercourse with Society 
and the Court. He produced his glasses from a 
velvet-lined case, polished them, took up his lens 
and began, through these two layers of glass, to 
examine thestone. The salesmen had approached 
to a discreet proximity, like adjutants to a general. 

‘* That is the Regius,’’ said Mr. Deveroux in 
a hushed voice. 

‘I beg your pardon ? ”’ 

‘The Regius! As its owner you must know 
its name.” 

‘“T never knew till now that stones had 
names.”’ 

‘‘’You can see a description and reproduction 
of it in my handbook, if you are interested. This 
emerald comes from Maria da Gloria 5 

‘‘Queen of Portugal. Born in Rio, 1819. 
Married Ferdinand of Saxony, 1836. That lady 
was my great-grandmother.”’ 
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And then with drawling distinctness he gave 
his name and his titles. Even to him it sounded 
quite strange, as though he were telling Mr. 
Deveroux a lie. 

‘“‘ Listen,’”? he went on. ‘“‘I need money at 
once. You can send these gentlemen home with 
me to see my passport. Or you can send a police- 
man, all Scotland Yard if you like. But it must 
be at once.”’ 

Deveroux bowed, convinced. The adjutants 
stood gaping. The girl on the further side of the 
room had put her hand to her small ear, afraid 
of losing a word. 

‘* It is not easy to find a purchaser for a special 
stone like this,’’ said the jeweller. ‘ It may lie 
here for years. I tell you quite frankly: I 
cannot offer more than one-third of its value.”’ 

‘* How much ? ”’ 

‘* Two thousand pounds.” 

“Very good,’ said Ludwig. He was far 
from realising what this sum implied. All he 
knew was that it was enough to pay any Sir Rufus 
Trevenna in the world. 

“I will go and write out the cheque, your 
Highness.”’ 

‘““ Cheque ? That’s no good! ”’ 

““T am sorry. No one keeps such a large sum 
in cash.* I could let you have three hundred is 

‘* Very good,”’ said Ludwig again. Mr. Deve- 
roux withdrew. 

Ludwig took up the emerald from the table 
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and looked at it. He examined the coat of arms, 
the crown, the towers, the little doors. He took 
leave of it. And in doing so, he thought of his 
mother. She would have approved what he was 
doing ; indeed he felt as though it were just for 
this that she had hung the jewel about his neck. 

The jeweller came back with the money and 
a cheque for the balance. He counted out the 
crisp white banknotes. Ludwig folded them 
untidily, thrust them in his pocket and hurried 
away. 

His foot was on the step of the taxi when some- 
one touched his arm. 

‘* Monsieur ! ” 

It was the girl. In her face could be read the 
cumulative disapproval of generations of small 
French rentiers. 

‘You have forgotten your cheque,”’ she said, 
and fluttered it in her hand. 

In the clinic Ruth was lying with staring, 
wide-open eyes, Steiger motionless beside her bed. 
The Irish angel was hovering about the room. A 
smile flitted over Ruth’s face and was gone again. 

““ At six o’clock,’” Ludwig murmured to 
Steiger. 

At six o’clock the surgeons were waiting in the 
anteroom of the operating-theatre: Sir Rufus 
Trevenna, a tall figure in white with a white 
bandage round his mouth, and the anaesthetist. 

Ruth groped for Ludwig’s hand. ‘The anaes- 
thetist held the mask before her face. 
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‘‘ Please count slowly,’’ said Sir Rufus. He 
held her other hand, feeling her pulse. 

Her cracked lips began to whisper the num- 
bers. She got as far as nine. 

‘“* Ludwig !’’ It was only a breath. 

He bent down to her. 

‘‘'Who was the woman, Ludwig ? ”’ 

‘“No one,” he whispered in her ear. ‘ No 
one now. Finished. Forgotten. Done with.” 

She smiled. She said no more. She was 
gone. 


11 


He woke and pulled up the blind. A fine, 
regular rain was falling in Mrs. Carpenter’s 
shabby little garden. 

It was just seven. JRuth’s train would arrive 
at four. That was exactly nine hundred years. 
And moreover it was Sunday. ... First of all he 
shaved with illimitable care and slowness, noise- 
lessly, in order not to wake the sleeping Steiger. 
But no one can prolong a shave for more than 
half an hour. 

It was a month since he had last seen Ruth. 
She had made a slow recovery. Sir Rufus had 
soon declared that the wound in her throat had 
healed perfectly—‘‘ Clean and smooth as polished 
onyx,’ he had said, rather preciously—and that 
was the least one could ask in return for such a 
fee. But the post-operatory pains continued, the 
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sense of aching dryness and the cough. She 
gathered strength but slowly. 

The renewal of her confidence in life was even 
slower. She still could not believe that anything 
good was in store for her. Ludwig did not seek 
to probe her. The photograph with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ To the new light of my eyes,”’ was still on 
her table in the clinic. The day would come 
when she would be able freely to speak her father’s 
name. And that, he felt, would show that she 
had really come back to life—to a life with him. 

He found a spot for her convalescence not far 
away, in the Isle of Wight, in a comfortable old 
family hotel overlooking the sea. She had gone 
down there alone, and he had not visited her. 
If one wanted a wound to heal, one left it alone. 
Particularly the wounds that took longer to heal 
than the skilful incisions of Sir Rufus. 

It was not yet eight. There was a sound of 
movement in the next room. “I’m going out, 
Steiger,’ he called. ‘I shall be back for break- 
fast.”’ 

It was still raining. There was not a soul in 
the streets. No sign of acar. The little house 
where he had found Ruth had long since been 
pulled down and the building site was surrounded 
with a high fence. But a few steps further on 
was the modern block where they were going to 
live. 

He went up in the lift to the top floor. The 
room was beautifully bright with a view across 
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the park. His flowers had come. He looked 
round critically. He shifted a chintz-covered 
couch that was already in its right place, peeped 
into the bathroom and went slowly down the six 
steps. Unfortunately the inspection had taken 
only ten minutes. 

He sauntered over to the Underground station 
and bought all the voluminous Sunday papers on 
sale there, six or seven of them, a huge wad of 
newsprint. It was no good thinking of work, so 
he would have a good read at the newspapers for 
once. He never did so in the normal course. 

After breakfast he sat down in comfort and 
began. But he read restlessly and without method, 
put down The Observer for the Sunday Express, 
the Sunday Dispatch for The People. He read 
the life-story of Léon Blum, who had just become 
Prime Minister of France, and of the young air- 
man Charles Melrose, who had crashed in 
Australia. He read that the English in Palestine 
had mounted machine-guns in self-defence against 
the turbulent Arabs, and he skimmed through a 
last appeal from the Emperor of Abyssinia to the 
council of the League of Nations. He read of a 
pact that Adolf Hitler had made with Austria, by 
which he guaranteed the independence of that 
brave little country—one of those pacts which, 
as the world knew, had been made only to be 
broken at will ; yet the world received it as ever 
with an expression of grave credulity. He read 
articles on music and on Mr. Baldwin, on cricket 
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and the new books ; he read in the Sunday Times 
an exceedingly witty criticism of what was mani- 
festly an exceedingly stupid play, but not a muscle 
of his face relaxed—for it all slid past his eyes 
without finding entrance. And when at the end 
of it he looked at his watch—he had a gun-metal 
one now—the hands had not yet reached eleven. 

He became aware that Steiger, who also had a 
newspaper in his hand, was staring at him. 

‘‘ Here’s something that must be read,’ he 
said in his peculiar style, avoiding the direct form 
of address. Ludwig took the paper and found 
this under the heading “* Obituary ”’ : 


Death of German Scholar 


Professor Johannes Rotteck, the celebrated historian 
of art, died yesterday at the age of fifty-seven on his 
way to New York. 

Professor Rotteck was regarded as one of the leading 
exponents of art history. When the present government 
attained power in Germany, he was removed from his 
academic post and had lived in retirement in Prague 
since 1935. 

In April of this year he was invited to go to the United 
States by an American foundation which has acted with 
similar magnanimity in numerous other cases. It was 
not intended that Professor Rotteck should take up a 
university post, but rather that he should be given the 
opportunity to complete in favourable conditions his work 
on the History of European Portraiture. 

Professor Rotteck left Le Havre last Tuesday in the 
Ile de France. On the first day he suffered severely 
from sea-sickness. The following days were mainly spent 
reading on deck, where he seems also to have passed 
Friday night, for early on Saturday morning he was 
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found dead by a member of the crew. He was seated in 
his deck-chair wrapped up in rugs, and appears to have 
succumbed to a stroke. 

The foundation which invited Professor Rotteck has 
undertaken to publish a new edition of his chief work, 
which extends as far as the painters of the eighteenth 
century. It is to be published simultaneously in English 
and German. 

Professor Rotteck had been the recipient of numerous 
honours in this country. He was a member of the British 
Academy and was awarded an honorary degree of Oxford 
University in 1925. 


After reading this notice, Ludwig was con- 
scious at first of no feeling of sorrow. The end 
of that lonely worker seemed so consistent, so 
mysteriously logical. He had passed away with- 
out pain as he was leaving the sphere to which 
he belonged, the sphere of old Europe. Ludwig 
saw him lying there in his deck-chair, under the 
starry sky of a summer night, his eyes turned 
towards the land which offered him refuge, but 
which he was fated never to reach. He carried 
with him into his long sleep the comforting know- 
ledge that his work would live. 

Suddenly Ludwig felt the tears come into his 
eyes. He turned away and leaned out of the 
window. Steiger had come close up to him. 
Outside, the rain had ceased and Mrs. Carpenter’s 
little garden lay there dripping and fresh. To 
the solitary tree, a deformed maple, clung a 
woodpecker with a red crest, pecking with all its 
might and main at the bark. After every two 
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pecks it shot its pointed tongue into the aperture 
in search of insects. 

‘ 'Won’t it damage the tree ?”’ asked Ludwig, 
trying to master his tears. 

‘“ No,” returned Steiger promptly. ‘“‘ A wood- 
pecker never attacks the healthy spots. That 
old maple is rotten.” 

It was much too early when Ludwig set out 
for the station. There was no one in the omni- 
bus. He climbed up to the top deck, sat down 
at the front, and looked down from his elevated 
post into the dead streets. On this July afternoon 
London was as empty as a city of ruins. Now and 
then came little spatters of rain, and between- 
whiles sunshine and round drops coursing down 
the glass. 

The vast halls of Victoria station were almost 
silent. Rarely didatraincomein. The millions 
had gone into the country or were enjoying their 
afternoon nap. 

Ludwig paced up and down the platform. 
Twice he inquired of the only porter whether the 
four o’clock train really came in here and not at 
Waterloo. 

But his agitation and impatience had yielded 
to a calmer state of mind, hovering between tender 
melancholy and a readiness to be happy. 

Just as he was not expecting it, the train 
came in. 

Hardly anyone got out. But there was Ruth 
at an open carriage-door. She did not wave, she 
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merely gave him a little nod. There she stood, 
slim and tall, and her dark face had the healthy 
look of youth. A waterproof cape of smooth 
dark-blue material fell long and straight from 
her shoulders, and on her head was a steel-blue 
silk cap that suited her marvellously. 

He lifted her down and grasped her case. She 
took his arm. They left the station and, almost 
without speaking, walked down the right side of 
the broad, straight, empty Victoria Street. The 
pavement glistened with moisture. The road- 
way smelt almost as fresh as a wood. 

‘‘ Where on earth are we going ? ’’ she asked, 
and laughed a low ringing laugh. But they 
walked on. As they went he took her hand. He 
was giddy with happiness. 

Victoria Street was inconceivably dreary. Even 
the shop-windows had been emptied or were 
obscured by blinds. In the Army and Navy 
Stores every window was covered but one. And 
there they stopped. 

It was a colonial window. In the centre was 
the figure of a lady in a starched shirt-blouse and 
much pleated white skirt, high boots, and a sun- 
helmet placed coquettishly on her wooden head. 
They looked at her and laughed. Then they 
suddenly turned grave. 

They looked at each other with big wide-open 
eyes. ‘They were as much alone in this sammery 
street as anywhere else in the universe. Except 
that yonder at the corner of Palace Street a 
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solitary policeman was standing. He turned his 
back on them. 

Ludwig placed the suitcase on the ground. 
They threw up their arms together and embraced 
each other. 

‘* Father would have loved you too, Ludwig,”’ 
said Ruth. 


THE END 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Tus book is a novel. The characters are fictitious, the 
action is fictitious. But not the background of contempor- 
ary history. For good reasons many of the names and 
localities have been changed. But every single fact is 
authentic. 

Similarly the utterances of those in power are authentic. 
The Potempa telegram, the extracts from legal documents, 
are quoted literally. Of this English readers are expressly 
assured. 

Thus, precisely thus, were men and women treated in 
the thirties of the twentieth century in the heart of 
Europe. 
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